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IN AMERICA. 



CHAPTER I. 

Alexander Anderson. History of wood engnfing, Mr. Anderson the first who 
introduced wood engraving into the United States — his difficulties and success. 

A. ANDERSON— 1794. 

The first who attempted engraving or embossing on wood 
in America, was born in New York : but before I proceed to 
a notice of his life, I will give a memoir upon 

ENGRAVING ON WOOD, 

furnished me by Abraham John Mason, Esq. now one of our 
citizens, and practising the art in New-York. 

As engraving and printing unquestionably had their origin 
in China, it will be proper first to give a sketch of the peculiar 
modes practised in that empire. The design is made on a thin, 
transparent paper, and pasted with the face downwards on the 
block ; it is then engraved by cutting through the paper into 
the wood, leaving standing only those portions of the surface 
which appear black in the drawing. Their tools are similar 
in many respects to those of other block cutters, ancient and 
modem, consisting of a knife for outlining, with gouges, chisels, 
be. of various shapes for clearing away the wood. They use 
them with much celerity, especially the knife, which they guide 
with both hands ; their facility enables them to furnish their 
blocks with great rapidity, and at an astonishingly cheap rate. 
The Chinese have never attempted the use of moveable types; 
all their books, illustrative or descriptive, being printed from 
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wooden blocks, cut in the manner described, and this mode is 
to them far more economical, owing to the low price of work- 
manship of every kind. 

Their method of printing is simple, and peculiar to them- 
selves. The block must be in a firm and level position, being 
first tightly fixed in a larger piece of wood to give it stability ; 
in front of this the paper is placed, cut to the proper size. 
The ink (which is merely a reduction without oil of that which 
is known as Indian ink) being distributed on a smooth piece 
of board, the workman takes a moderately stiff brush, which 
he dips into it, and rubs the block carefully therewith. The 
paper is next laid over, and rubbed with a second brush, which 
is soft, and shaped like an oblong cushion ; the paper not be- 
ing sized, a gentle pressure is generally sufficient, and which 
may be repeated, or regulated as occasion may offer. A third 
brush, very stiff, is used for cleaning the blocks. These 
brushes are curiously made of the fine fibres of the palm, or 
cocoanut trees. A set of these printing materials may be 
seen in the museum of the Knglish £ast India Company, which 
aje supposed to be the only specimens in Europe. In the 
manner described, without the aid of any press, have all im- 
pressions been taken in China, from the earliest periods to the 
present day. Their paper being so very thin, is printed on 
one side only, and each leaf in their books is folded in binding, 
and the edges turned inwards, and stitched with silk. There 
is much neat and curious execution about some of their cuts, 
but they seldom go beyond oudines, and are altogether defi- 
cient in the true principles of drawing. 

Much disputation has arisen as to the period when engrav- 
ing was first practised in Europe. The earliest record rests 
on the authority of Papillon, the French writer, who gives a 
description of eight subjects, relating to Alexander the Great, 
having been cut on wood by twins of the name of Cunio, at 
Ravenna, as early as 1285. 

During the next, or 14th century, there is clear evidence 
of the practice, for printing playing cards, and figures of 
saints, &lc. These were without doubt first executed in the 
Venetian States, and aAerwards in Germany and the low coun- 
tries to a great extent. The impressions appear to have been 
taken by means of a hand roller, the press not being known 
until the following century; in the early part of which the art 
was applied to engraving larger subjects of a devotional kind, 
with inscriptions. Several of these curious prints are still 
extant ; amongst them, in the possession of Earl Spencer, is 
the celebrated one of St. Christopher carrying the infant Jesus; 
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this IS remarkable as being the earliest print bearing a certain 
date, viz. 1423. The success of these gave rise to a more 
extensive application of the art. Scriptural designs of many 
figures were cut with descriptive texts on each block ; they 
were printed on one side' only of the paper, and two of the 
prints were frequently pasted together to form one leaf with a 
picture on each side ; entire sets were subsequently bound up, 
and thus were formed into the block books so well known to 
antiquaries. The Apocalypse of St. John, probably the first 
of these works, appeared about 1420; one of the identical 
blocks cut for it still exists in the library of Earl Spencer. 
The latest and most noted of these books is the Speculum Hu- 
manse Salvationis, produced about the year 1440, and being 
partly printed from moveable wooden types, became the con- 
necting medium that gradually introduced the invaluable art 
of typography, which facilitating the production of books, was 
the means of greatly increasing the demand for wood cuts for 
primers, prayer books, &&c. In 1457 Faust produced his 
Psalter, printed with metal types, and initials in colors from 
blocks. Of the principal letter, a highly ornamented B, an 
accurate fac-simile is given in Savage's Decorative Printing. 
Typography was introduced into England by Caxton in 1 474, 
who published his ^^ Game of Chesse,'' Esop, and other works 
with wood cuts, the execution of which is quite barbarous, 
when compared with continental engravings of the same period. 
All cuts consisted of little more than outline until 1493, when 
Michael Wolgerouth effected a great improvement in the art 
by the cuts for his Nuremberg Chronicle, in which he intro- 
duced a greater degree of shading, and the first attempts at 
cross hatching. This was carried to much higher perfection by 
his pupil Albert Durer, who published in 1498 his Apocalypse in 
sixteen folio cuts, and early in the 16th century, his Life and 
Passion of Christ, and other large works of high talent. In 
151 1, be produced the Fall of Man, with thirty-seven small cuts, 
and from that period until his death in 1528, he published a 
variety of engravings on copper and wood, besides being an 
eminent painter. His pupil, Burkmair, executed several rich 
works under the patronage of the Emperor Maximilian, many 
of the blocks of which still exist in Vienna, and form an ample 
refutation of the assertions of Mr. Landseer, and others, as to 
the practicability of effecting cross hatched work on wood* 
This 16th century was rich in able wood engravers in several 
parts of Continental Europe, amongst whom might be named 
Holbein, who published his celebrated Dance of Death, 1538, 
Justis Amman of Zurich, Stimmer of Schaffhausen, Cesari 




«r TkasM^s; Portm, Sahriad, and 
«c*dAas» whise AiKd prodoctioDS gave 
ifae act & hBc& oaflBaJertfioB viik tke best painters of the time, 
la Ftarfti^l cvMiporuivYlT iem vorks appeared, bat amongst 
tfaen iittioU be aodced tbe first cdkioD of tbe celebrated Mar- 
m^ripdCT* p«b&bed in lid3>y tbe best cats in wbicb were pro- 
bablj doae bj foce ig ners^ as we ba^e record of only a solitary 
■ase or two of worib, antil witbin tbe last sixty years. In 
tbe 17cb ccmmji tbe art visibly decGned, owing to the supe- 
rior caltivaiioa of copper engravings. Some finr eminent 
artists, however, foorished, soch as Tan Sichem, Eckman, 
and Cbristopher Zegfaer, tbe latter of whom engraved many 
Wfj masterly specimens firom the deagns, and under the direc- 
tion of Rnbens. By tbe year 1700, wood engravings sunk 
to a very depressed state; the French family of Papillon 
sboold, however, not be omitted, tbe elder of whom practised 
about the year 1670; his son John improved upon him, and 
was said to be the inventor of printing paper-hangings by 
blocks in 1688. He was tbe father of Jean Baptiste Papillon, 
who practised with mocb success as a wood engraver, but is 
more celebrated for his well known work on the art in two 
volumes, published in 1766. With these and some few other 
exceptions, there is little worthy attention from 1650 until the 
era of the school of Bewick. 

Mr. Thomas Bewick began wood engraving in 1768 ; in 
1775 ho produced his cut of tbe Old Hound, for which the 
Society of Arts awarded him seven guineas, it being justly 
tlromiMl KO very nuiu'rior to any specimens then executed. In 
178ft hi? commrnood his valuable Natural Histories, and pub- 
Hi^hod th«» (^umtniprdst in 1790, and the Birds in 1797. These 
^\\\\ \\\% oihor work^s ttll of which wore richly embellished with 
cut!*, crtW^tcd hv their great excellence the restoration of an 
Mhnu»t K>*t t^vu Ne«irly cotomporary wiih Bewick was Mr. 
\i\H\ of l«ondi>n« nho pr\>d«cetl many very neat specimens. 
Other artisis mhvo ^m^^ts xh hti> ellW^ted «till greater improvement 
in the art^ by «M^>slmi^\|t a nvlier and more varied style of 
workman!shi|S x^b^^b Jv^^ M 1^ tb<» adoption t>f the art to so 
wide an exient (\« ^>«^^mi!B<^« tt\ be a «irt j>«T\Tntion to its ever 
again sinking into negWt. 

Public leciur^^ii on this art >^''ere fWr tb<* first time given in 
London, in 1829, hv Mr, Mjis^mv who sabjieqnenily delivered 
the <$ame in the Unitetl States to the National Academy of 
Design. 

The theory and practice of this an« are in principle the 
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reverse of engraving on copper ; in the latter the lines to be 
printed, are sunk or cut in the plate; these being filled with 
ink, are by means of a rolling press, transferred in effect to 
the paper. In wood engraving, on the contrary, the parts 
that are to appear must be raised, or rather left untouched, 
and hence it is frequently termed relief engraving. In print- 
ing, the surface is only charged with ink, and the impression 
is taken as from types. The copper engraver rarely uses 
more than three tools of the kind which are termed burins or 
gravers The artist on wood requires, according to circum- 
stances, from ten to fifteen or eighteen, called gravers, tools 
for tinting and sculptures; the latter are nsed for cutting out 
the broader parts which are to be left white. The earlier 
artists cut on various kinds of wood, such as the apple, pear, 
etc ; these being termed soft woods, are now only in request 
for calico printing and other manufacturing purposes, for as 
the style of work improved, these were abandoned, and box 
was tried on account of its superior texture and compactness, 
which have caused it to be the only kind used for every subject 
that can properly be termed a work of art. The surface of the 
wood to be engraved is carefully planed, scraped, etc. so as to 
render it as smooth as possible, in order to receive the draw- 
ing which must be put on the block itself, previously to com- 
mencing the engraving. The artist in its execution, has to 
arrange the strength and direction of the lines required for the 
various parts and distances, so that the printed impression, 
though composed of different series of interlineations, may 
present the same character in effect, as the original drawing. 
Much care is requisite, on the part of the engraver, to pre- 
vent a delicate design from being rubbed during the process 
of cutting ; and it is usually covered with paper, which is re- 
moved by degrees as required. It will be apparent also how 
much depends upon the skill of the engraver, when it is con- 
sidered, that, with every line cut by the tool, a portion of the 
effect oif his original is removed, and his recollective powers 
and taste must be in constant exercise, to preserve the points 
of the design ; and the block must be wholly engraved before 
any impression can be taken. The copper engraver, on the 
contrary, is enabled to take progressive proofs of his work, 
and has his original drawing, unimpaired, constantly before 
him. The latter has also another importaitt advantage, in 
what is termed tinting; inasmuch as all his skies and fiat 
back-grounds can be cut on the plate itself by mechanical 
means ; and his various tints are thereby produced with every 
required delicacy. The wood engraver can have no such fa- 



; all depesdf oq Uie ftteftdiiiess of the eye and hand, pro- 
perly to effect the object, by cutting line after line individually, 
without any auxiliary assistance whatever. 

These brief explanations may serve to show the principles 
on which all engravings on wood are effected. Thus, whether 
the design relate to landscape, the human figure, or any other 
species of subject, it must be composed of an infinite number 
and variety of projecting portions of wood, produced by those 
delineations which, according to the judgment of the engraver, 
are best calculated to convey, when printed, the desired effect. 

The ancient mode of working was on the side of the grain, 
their wood being always cut the longitudinal way of the tree : 
this method continued, for all wood cuts, till about the year 
1725, when the present method was commenced in England, 
of cutting the tree transversely, or across. This plan present- 
ing the end of the grain, admits, from its greater tenacity, of 
a finer kind of workmanship, and the application of the de- 
scription of tools before named. The block-cutters for paper 
hangings, Szc. have their wood prepared In the same way as 
the old masters, and of course use similar tools ; the chief of 
which is a knife, shaped somewhat like a lancet, with which 
the line has to be cut on both sides, and the superfluous wood 
has to be removed by gouges, chissels, be. of various shapes, 
as derived originally from the Chinese. 

When we consider, that in this way all the finished works 
of the ancients were produced, it attaches a very great degree 
of merit to them ; for the process seems evidently to have been 
a more tedious one than the modern : since, if a line be cut 
with die knife, it is necessary it should be met by another line 
before any wood can be taken out ; whereas, in the present 
mode, the graver, as it cuts the incision removes the wood at 
tlie instant of operation. 

Wc have next to speak of the application of this branch of 
art to the imitation of coloured drawings; or, as it has been 
sometimes termed, engraving in chiaro scuro. This is effect- 
ed by cutting as many blocks as there are colours and tints 
in the original i and in executing subjects in this style, the 
fii^t block engraved is that which embraces the outline, or 
most material parts of the subject, as a guide to tlie others ; 
an iiuprossion being transferred to the requisite number of 
blocks, and the re$|^MH:tive tints put in. so as to fit accurately 
when priutod. 

One of tho earliest known specimens of printing in colours 
is the letter B, in Faiist^s Psalter, produced in 14^7. 'This 
was in two blocks, red and blue, which were very correctly ad- 
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justed. Towards the close of the 15th century the principle 
was adopted to a more finished extent, by the successfnl at- 
tempt at blending neutralixed tints. Ugo da Carpi, of Rome, 
was amongst the first to effect tl]is object ; and the mode was 
so esteemed, that the greatest painters gave their attention to 
it,as a means of perpetuating their designs* Raphael, Par- 
megiano, Titian, Rubens, and others of note, in the 16th and 
17th centuries, assisted by their designs, and in superintend- 
ing their execution, in producing these works, and the many 
beautiful specimens extant exemplify the success of their ef- 
forts. 

From the middle of the 17th century, the art of wood en- 
graving generally declined, and of course fewer subjects in 
chiaro scuro were effected. In 1688, this principle was ap- 
plied, in France, to the production of paper hangings ; which 
was introduced into Great Britain, by John B. Jackson, io 
1750. This artist was tbe first En^Kshmaa who, with any 
success, practised engraving in this style. At first nothing 
was attempted that consisted of more than two blocks; but» 
before the close of the 18th century, the number was increased 
to five ; which was never exceeded till the appearance of Mr* 
Savage's book on Decorative Printing, in 1822. This work, 
which is throughout a fine specimen of art, has numerous ex- 
amples in chiaro scuro, in 6, 7, and 8 blocks; and one in ^4, 
copied from a design by John Varley. In all these, the art- 
bts' drawings are accurately represented, and the enUre work 
is highly worthy a careful inspection. 

In this general sketch it has been quite impossible to notice 
the various points and capabilities of wood engraving, rela- 
lative to its uses, application, and durability ; or to name, 
with any justice, its many eminent professors, either ancient 
or modern. Its value is becoming daily more and more ap- 
parent in both hemispheres, by the demands on the talent of 
those who practise it. Its prominent points and beauties will 
hereby, by degrees, become more universally understood: 
this, however, can never be properly effected, till a thorough 
reformation shall take place in printing. Considering the 
innumerable works continually issued, illustrated with wood 
cuts, the public have, with very few exceptions, but little 
chance of duly estimating their merits ; since, in the greater 
number of tliem, the engravings are printed in so heedless a 
manner as scarcely to deserve, by their appearance, the name 
of embellishments. There can be no doubt that publishers 
will, ere long, discover it to be their true interest to give more 
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serious attention to this subject ; which, as regards the repQ- 
tation of the art, is of the most vital importance." 

Having prepared the reader, by Mr. Mason's excellent memoir 
on the history, theory and practice of wood engraving, to appre- 
ciate the difficulties of the art, I proceed to the biography of A. 
Anderson, Esq., who introduced the art into our country and 
almost invented it. He was born in April, 1775, three days 
after the battle of Lexington, near Peck-slip in New- York. 
After his school days were passed, his father placed him with 
Doctor Young to study the practice of physic ; but he had 
from infancy devoted his play hours to drawing, and having 
attempted engraving, he was so fascinated by his success that 
he determined, as soon as he could, to ^' throw physic to the 
dogs," and become professionally an engraver. He did so. 
John Roberts, the universal genius, a notice of whom I 
have given, at this time attracted attention. Doctor Ander- 
son, (for his medical title sticks to him to this hour,) after 
trying various experiments, and making himself somewhat 
proficient in the art, gained an introduction to Roberts, and 
was received by him as a pupil. He worked as Jong as he 
could with Roberts, for the purpose of improving himself in 
drawing, and working with the graver, but the irregularity of 
the eccentric Scotchman, and his intemperance, forced him to 
give up the advantages he might have derived from his in- 
struction. 

Mr. Anderson confirms all that has been said of the sur- 
prizing versatility and cleverness of Roberts — of his engrav- 
ing — miniature painting — musical taste and skill — raathema- 
cal attainments — and dexterity in manufacturing tools, and 
musical instruments or mechanical machinery. 

In the year 1794, as a professed engraver, Mr. Anderson 
was engaged by Wm. Durell, bookseller, and one of our early 
publishers, to engrave cuts for an edition of ** The looking- 
glass," the original engravings for which were cut by Bewick 
in wood. This led to the employment which distinguishes 
Anderson as our first engraver on that material. He worked 
through half the book on type metal and copper, and then 
commenced his essays on wood without other instruction than 
that derived from studying Bewick's cuts, which he was to 
copy. For this new art he had to invent and make tools. 
Perseverance, industry, and ingenuity overcame all difficulties, 
and he established himself as an engraver in wood. Soon 
after his first attempts, he cut a cameo for Sword's edition ol 
Darwin. From that time Mr. Anderson has had constant em- 
ployment, supported and educated a family, one of whom, a 
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physician, takes the title of doctor partly from him — not en- 
tirely — for the inquirer after Doctor Anderson is sometimes 
asked, '* Is it the engraver or the physician you would 
speak to ?" 

Mr. Mason thus speaks of him, ^' Of the leading artists here, 
the first notice is due to Doctor Anderson of New- York, who 
may be termed the Bewick of America, and the father of his 
art in this country. This gentleman commenced in 1792 
('94) under every possible disadvantage: he at first cut on 
type metal, but hearing soon after that box-wood was used in 
England, he adopted it, and copied thereon some of Bewick's 
specimens. He persevered in the practice, and exhibited the 
highest ability, though for many years he received but little 
encouragement ; but like his great English cotemporary, being 
an enthusiast in the art, he kept steadily and perseveringly on 
his course, and has the similar satisfaction of having witnessed 
the progress of wood engraving to its present state of general 
adoption. It is highly gratifying to know that this amiable 
and talented veteran is still in full practice, and in the enjoy- 
ment of excellent health."* 

Mr. Adams of this city is also highly deserving of notice in this 
place : he commenced the art regularly as a profession, about 
eight years since ; previous to which, he had merely executed 
a few casual specimens. He has exhibited, in his late produc- 
tions especially, the most superior qualifications for the art, 
displaying in his engravings a near approach to the rich style 
of the modern English school. Although in New-York, 
xylography first arose in America, it has been greatly en- 
couraged in other parts of the union, especially Boston and 
Philadelphia, both of which cities have produced many able 
artists. Of the introduction of wood engraving into Boston, 
the credit is due to Mr. Abel Bowen, who began there in 1812, 
and has continued the pursuit successfully ; he has had seve- 
ral pupils of ability, (Mr. Hartwell and others) who now 
that the art is becoming more generally understood, re- 
ceive every encouragement in their professional practice. In 
Philadelphia wood engraving owes its origin to Mr. William 
Mason. 

* Mr. Anderson is fully entitled to be called ** Doctor." He went through 
a regular course of studies, and received the degree of doctor of medicine at 
Columbia College in 1796 : on which occasion he diiivered an inievesiing in- 
aiirrural didftertation on "Chronic Mania." He then for a short time entered 
upon ihe duties of a profession of which he promised to be a distinguished 
member. We have seen, however, that his love of the arts of desiun, led 
him to relinquish the practice of a physician, and the honourable r( suit of his la- 
bours as an engraver, leave no reason to regret his change of profession. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

Practical instructions for the student of miniature painting— E. G. Malbone — 
born at Newport — when a boy, paints a scene for the theatre — Allston— Mal- 
bone practises miniature-painting— goes to London with Allston— returns — The 
hours — His untimely death— Letter from Mrs. Whitehome— Ck>melius Tiebout. 

PRACTICAL DIRECTIONS FOR MINIATURE PAINTING, 

BY T. 8. OUMMINGS, BSQ. 

Miniature painting is governed by the same principles as 
any other branch of the art, and works in miniature should pos- 
sess the same beauty of composition, correctness of drawing, 
breadth of light and shade, brilliancy, truth of colour, and 
firmness of touch, as works executed on a larger scale ; and the 
artist who paints in miniature, should possess as much theo- 
retic knowledge and the same enlarged views of his art, as 
if he painted in any other style. 

It may be asked, what is the proper preparatory course of 
study for a miniature painter f We should unquestionably 
answer, the same as for any other branch of the art. It is ia 
the mechanical part only that it differs. 

Miniatures, as they are at present painted, are 'usually 
executed on ivory,* and in transparent (water) colours,f 
and according as the mode of application of the colours 
to the ivory partakes of the line, the dot or smooth sur- 

* Ivory for miniature painters' use may be purchased at most of the iTory 
turners or fancy stores, sawed in thin sheets. It should be selected for the 
closeness of its grain, mellowness of colour, transparency and freeness from 
changeable streaks. It is then prepared for use, by first scrapinff out the marks 
of the saw, if any appear, and afterwards grinding it with finely pulverized pumice 
and water on a glass slab until all polish is removed ; it is then washed with clean 
water, perfectly free from the pumice, and left to drain itself dry ; when dry it is 
attached to white card paper, by dots of gum on the corners, and is then ready 
for use. 

t Colours are now manufactured in cakes ready for use, only requiring to be 
diluted with more water, though some miniature painters regririd them. Those 
manafacturod by Newman, ot London, are generally considered the best, and I 
believe, if genuine, are fine enough for all purposes. Fineness of texture and 
permanency are the ^reat requisites. It is however necessary that the student 
understand the qualities of the pigments made use of, both as to the tints they 
form when mixed with one another, and their transparency, or opacity ; for on 
this must depend their fitness for dififerent parts ot the work, even when the 
same tint is procured. They may be classed under three heads, transparent, 
semi-transparent, and opaque, though it is by no means my intention to enume- 
rate all the varieties of colour, those generally used will he sufficient. 



Opaque colours. 
Constant while. 
Flake white, 
Vermilion, 
Indian red, 



Semi'lransparent. 
Burnt ter. du sienna, 
Indian yellow. 
Ultramarine, 
Cobalt, 



Transparent. 
Gall stone. 
Brown pink. 
Lake, 
I Carmine— burnt do. 
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face, is the style,* technically termed hatch, stipple or wash. 
In the first named, the colour is laid on in lines, crossing each 
other in various directions, leaving spaces equal to the width 
of the line between each, and finally producing an evenly-lined 
surface. The second is similarly commenced, and when 
advanced to the state we have described in the line, is finished 
by dots placed in the interstices of the lines, until the whole 
has the appearance of having been stipple<jl from the com- 
mencement. The third is an even wash of colour, without 
partaking of either the line or dot, and when properly 
managed, should present a uniform flat tint. Artists vary 
much in their style of execution, and even in the degree of 
smoothness they bestow on their pictures, some preferring a 
broody others a minute style ; though the first is decidedly the 
most masterly. It must, however, be governed, in a great 
measure, by the size of your picture and your subject. 

In the mode of obtaining the desired result, and in the co- 
lours to be used for producing it, there is also a great differ- 
ence o{ opinion. This is unessential to the student. 

The following process I have found to possess many advan- 
tages, and I believe as free from errors as any that has fallen 
under my experience. 

Having your colours and ivory prepared, and your subject 
selected, your next step is to procure a correct outline. If it 
be a head from the life, (which will perhaps best illustrate ray 
meaning,) you will carefully examine it in all its views; both 
as to attitude, and light and shadow ; and having selected that 
position which in your judgment possesses roost of the like- 
ness and character of the individual, you will proceed to out- 
line it.f Your outline carefully drawn on your ivory, yon 



Opaque. 
Yellow ochre, 
Burnt umber, 
Lamp black. 



Tranrpartnf, 
Vandyke brown. 
Sepia, 
Indigo, 
Pr. blue, 
Ivory black, 
Burnt madder. 

To prepare a palette for a miniature painter it is only necessary to nib the 
colours, with the addition of water, on a glass, china or ivory palette, in spots 
agreeable to the requisition of the artist. 

* The style or manner of execution is decided by the taste of the artist, and is 
after all of little consequence. There is no manner in nature. That style 
which gives the best imitation of nature, and conceals most the means used to 
ohtnin it, must undoubtedly be considered the best. 

t It may be well if the student's hand be not firmly fixed in drawing, to make 
an outUne on paper of the required size, and afterward transfer it, by piacmg the 
ivory over it. Its transparency will enable you to trace it very distinctlv. There 
are many advantages in this method. You injure a clean outline on your ivory, 
the head of the proper size, and in the proper place in your picture, which will 
Dot always be the case if you outline directly \ pon the iTory- 



12 Working the back ground, 

will next lay in the dark shadows with a light and warm neutml 
tint,* sharp, firm, andvof the right shape. Having carefully 
placed these, both with regard to individual form and relative, 
bearing to each other, you may proceed Hith the lighter shadows 
or middle tints. t They should also be laid in very lightly, 
colder in colour than the shadow tone, but still definite inform, 
however light. These effects correctly obtained, and as much 
depth given as you think necessary for the proper rounding 
of your subject, you strengthen your dark shadows, altering 
their forms if necessary. All being justly situated, you then 
lay in the general colour of the complexion,! and having pro- 
duced the requisite depth, you will, with a sharp lancet,^ scrape 
off the shining lights on the face, such as the high light on the 
forehead, nose, &c., and again compare with your original, 
particularly as to general effect ; this proving correct, yon 
proceed with each feature, giving its individual parts more at- 
tention, still keeping the whole effect in view, and the work 
broad ; endeavouring to preserve the general effect in conjunc- 
tion with the completion of the detail. Havmg gone over all 
the features, corrected their drawing and colour, you next ex- 
amine if the drapery and hair of your sitter suit yon ; if so, 
copy them, if not, leave them for another and more happy ar- 
rangement of forms, and then complete them, at least as to 
general form. Your picture then is sufficiently advanced > to 
put in your background. 

It is commenced with a round-pointed pencil || and faint 
colour, in broad lines, crossing each other at an acute angle, 
gradually increasing in fineness as you approach the comple- 
tion ; and then still further finish by stippling, constantly 
bearing in mind that its beauty is more dependent on preserv- 



* A good neutral tint may be made with Indian red and a little blue, which will 
form a reddish pearl colour. 

f Middle tintd may be composed of the colour you use for your shadows, with 
the addition of a little more blue. 

I In washing in the general colour of the face you will reverse the picture, 
commencing at the chin ; by this means you will obtain the gradation of colour 
requisite for your head ; the brush becoming exhausted, will naturally make 
the forehead the lightest part. This is of course presuming the bead to be 
painted in the ordinary light used by painters. 

^ The lancet is a very useful instrument in the hands of a skillful practitioner 
in augmenting the high lights; it must, however, be sparingly used by the stu- 
dent, and should never be considered as an eraser. 

II Pencils used for miniature painting are the sables. They should be elastic, 
and drawn to a firm point when wet ; if they open, they are not fit for use. 
The size must be governed by the kind of work, or degree of finish you want 
Uiem for. Generally young mmiature painters arc too fond of a sharp pointed 
pencil; it gives dryness and hardness to their work, and will in no way contri- 
bute to the finish they vainly hope to attain by such means. 
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ing the masses even, and the grain open, than on the smallness 
of the dot, or line, which, however minute, will never produce 
effect, unless the general massing be attended to. Your back 
ground so far advanced, it is time to insert your drapery. If 
light, you proceed much the same as with the face; if dark, it 
is treated with opaque colours. The outline previously ob- 
tained, 3'ou with a full pencil float on a quantity of the colour* 
you wish to produce, always giving it body by the addition of 
white, and smoothness by laying the picture horizontally during 
the operation ; this will allow the colour to become perfectly 
flat from its fluidity. When dry, it is ready to receive the 
lights and shadows, as indicated by your model. Your pic- 
ture equally advanced to this stage, it becomes Impossible to 
lay down rules for its further progress ; it must depend alto- 
gether upon circumstances arising from the proper perform- 
ance of the foregoing, as to what additions the picture may 
require. Generally you will find the flesh-colour deficient, 
and the shadows weak ; these you strengthen and improve, in 
accordance with the original, adding such colour as in your 
judgment you think will render it more like the nature before 
you ; and lastly, give brilliancy and transparency by the addi- 
tion of gumt with your colours, in the dark parts, or wherever 
else you may deem transparency desirable. 

In this we have given directions for the management of a 
head only ; it is however easily adapted to any subject, as the 
leading principles must of necessity be the same. 

Your success In this, as in any other mode of painting, will 
depend upon your knowledge of the principles of the art, com- 
bined with the study of well selected models by masters emi- 
nent in the department of art you wish to pursue. 

These, with a careful study of nature, judiciously examined 
by a mind previously accustomed to a careful study of the an- 
tique, are the only means calculated to give promise of future 
excellence in this, or any other class of the arts of design. 

The above is from the pen of T. S. Cummings, Esq. from 
whom, if I can persuade him, the public may receive a more 



* The mode of mixing this opaque colour, is by grinding such colour 
as jou desire for your use, and adding to it white, to produce the requisite 
opacity. Blue clolh may be obtained by mixing indiso, indian red, and white. 
Black cloth, by ivory black, indian red, and perhaps blue. The red is necessary 
to give the warmth observable in a cloth texture. In silks it is omitted, and blue 
substituted in greater quantities, according as the silk partakes of the blue tone. 
It is, however, impossible to make rules k)r the imitation of colour — the artist's 
eye is the best guide. 

t Gum is used with the colours in finishing your picture. It is the ordinary 
gum arable, dissolved in water. 
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ample treatise on tiie theory and practice of this beautiful 
branch of the art of painting. 

EDWARD G. MALBONE— 1794, 

Became by his own efforts a practitioner of portrait painting 
in miniature, in the year 1794. He was a native of the beauti- 
ful garden-isle of Rhode Island, which had twenty years before 
given to the world Gilbert Stuart, and born ti Newport in 
1777. He discovered a propensity for painting at a very 
early period of life, as is not uncommon ; but with him it grew 
with his growth, and strengthened with his strength, absorb- 
ing all other desires, and at length, becoming so predominant, 
that he neglected every amusement, and almost every employ- 
ment suited to his age, for the indulgence of his wishes to ac- 
quire knowledge in an art so genial to his taste. 

In the Analectic Magazine for J 81 5, it is truly said, ** who- 
ever writes the history of American genius, or of American 
arts, will have failed to do justice to his subject, if he omit 
the name of Malbone." From Washington Allston, Charles 
Fraser, and Mrs. H. Whitehorne, Malbone's sister, I have re- 
ceived such information, as, combined with my own knowledge 
of the artist and his works, enables me to give his biography 
with more amplitude and accuracy than any that has heretofore 
appeared. 

When a boy it was his delight to be wherever he could gain 
any knowledge of the object that his mind dwelt upon ; and 
appeared determined to pursue any light, that might guide 
him in his efforts to become a painter. He frequented the thea- 
tre, and having seen the effect of the scenery by lamp-light, he 
anxiously sought to penetrate the mystery connected with these 
shifting pictures. He gained admittance behind the curtain 
by day-light, and the repetition of his visits, and earnestness 
of his examination of every thing belonging to the scenery, 
attracted the attention of the artist who officiated in that 
department, and he at length suffered the boy to assist 
him with the chalk and the brush. After a time Malbone felt 
bold enough to ask permission to paint a scene, and the re- 
quest was granted. This was a great step on the ladder to 
fame. An entire scene, probably a landscape, was produced 
by the boy, and in due time and proper place exhibited. 

This memorable event in the life of young Malbone, must 
have occurred at the period of the history of American theatri- 
cals, when the old American company was divided between 
Hallam and Henry on]the one part, and Wignell on the other ; 
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leaving Harper to follow the suggestions of his great ambition, 
which led him to seize upon this throne of Newport, and hold 
his court in a palace, whose basement story furnished more 
vulgar food to the citizens than that dealt out by the corps 
above. The theatre and market-house was the same; butchers 
above and butchers below. But Harper was an intelligent 
man, and likely to be pleased by the enthusiasm of young 
Malbone. 

The young painter thus made his debut in a branch of art, 
as dissimilar to that in which he was destined to become unri* 
vailed, as can well be conceived ; and the hand which in man- 
hood guided the most delicate pencil, and touched with 
colours of exquisite transparency, commenced by wielding the 
broad brush of the scene painter, redolent from the tub where 
whiting, yellow-oker, prussian-blue, or rose-pink, were min- 
gled with hot and half putrefied glue. 

Malbone triumphed ; and it is probable that his scene was 
the first thing approaching to nature, which the market for 
butcher's meat and poetry had ever displayed, either from the 
brush, the sock, or the buskin. The reward of the painter's 
success was a general ticket of admission, which was the more 
acceptable, as it gave him an opportunity of hearing in secret 
the commendation of his own work — a reward most delicious 
to authors and artists. 

The young painter would doubtless visit the boxes, when- 
ever his scene was to make its appearance ; which probably 
would be in tragedy, comedy, farce, and pantomime, or 
wherever a landscape was wanted, whether for Bosworth 
Field, or the island of Jamaica ; he enjoyed the praises bestow- 
ed on his work, on more occasions than he was entitled to. 
While his companions in the theatre might suppose that he 
was listening to the actors, he was listening to the compli- 
ments bestowed upon the landscape, which by its contrast to 
the other scenery, would long and often call the attention of 
the spectators to its vivid colouring. This may remind some 
artists, of the assiduous attention they have lavished upon the 
annual exhibition at Somerset House, or Clinton Hall, if they 
had a picture there exposed to the public ; and of the eager 
watchfulness of eye and ear they have bestowed upon the 
visiters who approached the place, where the painting on 
which their hopes of fame depended, had been hung by the 
academic hangmen — how eagerly sounds have been caught, 
and looks watched — and if no signs of approbation could be 
gathered or imagined, how the heart has sunk, and the injus- 
tice of those secretly (or loudly) accused, who placed the pic- 
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ture in a bad light, or too high, or too low— or destroyed its 
effect, by approximation to some overpowering rival produc- 
tion. But the young scene painter had no rival to fear ; and 
when his picture received the full blaze of the row of foot- 
lamps, there was no competitor to vie with it. 

While the boy thus amused himself at the theatre, he 
filled up his little intervals of leisure from school occupation, 
by drawing heads at home, and at length, by attempting 
likenesses ; and he soon devoted himself altogether to por- 
traiture. 

Allston, our great historical painter, younger than Malbone 
by some years, had been sent from his native state of South 
Carolina, for the improvement of his health, and was placed at 
school in Newport ; he did not, however, become acquaint- 
ed with Malbone until a short time before the young miniature 
painter threw himself upon his own resources, at the age of 
seveuteen, and removed to Providence, then become the cen- 
tre of the wealth and commerce of Rhode Island. When 
Allstou was removed from school at Newport, to Cambridge 
College, he found Malbone in Boston, and renewed the acquain- 
tance, which soon ripened into friendship. This was in 1796. 
Many years after, Mr. Allston, in a letter to a friend, speaks 
thus of the genius of Malbone. '* He had the happy talent 
among his many excellencies, of elevating the character with- 
out impairing the likeness : this was remarkable in his male 
heads ; and no woman ever lost any beauty from his hand ; nay, 
the fair would often become still fairer, under his pencil. To 
this he added a grace of execution all his own." This just 
tribute to the memory of Malbone, will be found on another 
page of this volume, but I could not omit it in either place, 
without injuring both Allston and Malbone. In another let- 
ter Mr. Allston says of Malbone, ** As a man his disposition 
was amiable and generous, and wholly free from any taint of 
professional jealousy." 

** His rapid progress," says Mr. Fraser, speaking of Mal- 
bone's youth, *' convinced him that he had talents, and gave 
alacrity to his endeavours. Prospects of fame began to open 
upon his mind, and that propensity which had hitherto been 
nourished by the mere force of nature, derived additional 
vigour from the hopes which increasing reputation and wealth 
inspired." He began now to be known and eagerly sought 
after as a miniature painter. Taste, feelinp^, and elegance 
marked every face and figure that came from his pencil ; 
but more especially the forms of females. He visited the 
principal northern cities ; the western had then no existence. 
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New-York, Philadelphia and Boston were in their turn 
favoured by his resideuce. <'In the winter of 1800, be 
came to Charleston, where his talents," I again quote from 
Mr. Fraser, who knew and appreciated him truly, *'and the 
peculiar amenity of his manners enhanced the attentions which 
he received from the hospitality of its inhabitants." 

Allston had returned to his native state that year, after finish- 
ing his education in the University of Cambridge, and adding 
stability to his constitution by passing the years of his nonage 
in the climate of the north. Mr. Charles Fraser, since an ex- 
celleat miniature painter, was then a student at law, but his 
taste and inclinations were those of an artist. Allston, Mal- 
bone and Fraser, must have encouraged in each other the 
desire that led to their subsequent skill — Malbone, already a 
successful practitioner, was of course the leader. 

Although Malbone delighted in conversation, and fully ap- 
preciated the frauk manners and social habits of the south, the 
pleasures of the table never led him to neglect the more con- 
genial occupation of his painting room. It was his regular 
habit to begin study before breakfast, and to occupy himself 
with the labour he delighted in for the greater portion of the 
day. Some years after he told the writer that eight hours were 
his average allowance in each day for his pencil. But in 1800 
he painted many more hours in the day, never appearing to * 
weary ; and indeed so avaricious was he of time, that he con- 
trived a method of painting by candle-light, making use of 
glasses, by the means of which he condensed the rays, and 
threw ihem upon the ivory. But this was merely an experi- 
ment, which did not answer as he wished. It serves, however, 
to show the ardour of his mind, and his perseverance in the 
pursuit of his favourite object This ardent desire after ex- 
cellence induced sedentary habits, which, although they sensi- 
bly affected his health, he could not, or would not discontinue; 
and the consequence was, that although his desires were pure, 
the inordinate gratification of them produced pain, disease and 
death. 

In May, 1801, he sailed in company with his friend Allston 
for London, where he resided some months, absorbed in ad- 
miration of the paintings of celebrated masters. With a mind 
improved by study and observation, and animated by the en- 
thusiasm of genius, he visited the different galleries of living 
painters, enlarging his ideas through the medium of their la- 
bours, and profiting by the study of those processes for the 
attainment of the wished-for effect, which were discoverable in 
their pictures. 
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In a letter to his friend, Charles Fraser, written at this time 
from London, he thus expresses his opinion of the artists 
whose works he saw there. *' Mr. West is decidedly the 
greatest painter amongst them for history. Mr. Lawrence is 
the best portrait painter. Mr. Fuseli, from whom we expected 
so much, I was disappointed in.'* By we^ he probably means 
Allston and himself. '* After Lawrence, I think Sir William 
Beechy the next in portrait painting, and then Mr. Hopner. 
Some of Mr. Copley's historical pieces I think very fine. So 
are Mr. TrumbulPs, but I do not admire his portraits. 
Amongst miniature painters, I think Mr. Shelly, and Mr. Cos- 
way the best. Mr. West has complimented Mr. Allston and 
myself, and tells us we shall excel in the art. Yesterday was 
the first time he had seen a picture of my painting ; to-day he 
condescended to walk a mile to pay me a visit, and told me 
that I must not look forward to any thing short of the highest 
excellence. He was surprised to see how far I had advanced 
without instruction.'' He writes further : ** I have not painted 
many pictures since I left Charleston ; I am painting one now 
which I shall bring with me. It is < the Hours ; the past, pre- 
sent, and the coming.' "* 

This extremely beautiftil picture is in the possession of 
Mrs. H. Whitehome, of Newport, Rhode Island, the pain- 
ter's sister, and although constantly hung up and exposed to 
ibe light, is as fresh and strong as when painted. I have seen 
it more than once, and never saw it without renewed admira- 
diML Shelly, the miniature painter, mentioned above by Mal- 
booe as (with Cosway) the first of that day in England, paint- 



* THe Mkv^ine v^rvn were addressed to the artist by an unknown hand, 
ihivH^:^ thr New>Vori pness; and they senre to show the impression made upon 
ki» cxMUitnmett by this specimen of his study while abroad. 

WhoeVr behehl thy rosy Hoars, 
And couU unfeU their beauties see, 
TW mind IS his where darkness lowers, 
Aa<kl his the heart that mine should flee. 

MsT memory to thr mind present 
The past with gende, placid mien, 
Wlkcn hope« prv^phetic spirit sent, 
Waring her ^^Iden hair was seen. 

And may thy present hours be br^t 
As ihe tair an^l smiling there ; 
NV about a ck>ud to dim their hglii — 
Without a ihou^t that sets in cars. 

Rut Iku tht* future — Oh! may they 

He crxtwnM with bliss, and wealth, and fame! 

AikI may this httle humble lay 

iW lost 'midst soc^ that sound thy name. 
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ed a picture of '* The Hours,*' from which a print has been 
published; and as Mr. Malbone saw Sheliy's picture, the 
merit of entire originality in the composition of his " Hours" 
has been disputed. Mr. Fraser says on this subject, ''He 
informed me that the idea was suggested to him by one of 
Sheliy's that he had seen, although I always understood the 
composition to be Malbone's." Mrs. Whitehorne says, in her 
very interesting letter in answer to my inquiries respecting her 
brother, '' I have heard him say that he selected two figures, 
(and don't recollect from where they were taken) added a third, 
grouped them, and designed ' The Hours.' " Those who know 
the truth, taste, elegance, chaste drawing, and clear, strong 
colouring of Mr. Malbone's pictures painted from nature, and 
especially his female portraits, will not wish to rest his fame 
upon a composition even so fascinating as ' The Hours.' 

" When in England," says Mr. Fraser, " he was introduced 
lo the president of the royal academy, who, conceiving a high 
opinion of his talents, gave him free access to his study, and 
showed him those marked and friendly attentions which were 
more flattering than empty praises to the mind of his young 
countryman. He even encouraged him to remain in England, 
assuring him that he had nothing to fear from professional 
competition. But he preferred his own country, and returned 
to Charleston in the winter of 1801." 

We have already seen how Malbone writes respecting the 
flattering and friendly attentions paid him by the amiable 
West. The American president of the English Royal Academy, 
some years after, when in conversation with Mr. Monroe, af- 
terwards president of the United States, spoke thus of Mr. 
Malbone: *' I have seen a picture painted by a young man of 
the name of Malbone, which no man in England could excel." 

For a short time in the autumn of 1801, Malbone drew at 
the Royal Academy, Somerset House, and had as a fellow 
student a young Scotsman, who has since stood in the fore- 
most rank of British miniature painters, Mr. Andrew Robert- 
son, a younger brother of our fellow citizens, Archibald and 
Alexander Robertson. I have never seen any thing of Rob* 
ertson's that equals Malbone's pictures, unless it be the por- 
trait of a young British oflicer, the son of Mr. John Trum- 
bull, and in his possession. This I have always considered 
as a perfect specimen of portraiture in miniature. 

On Malbone's return to America, the improvement he had 
made during this very short absence was manifest. After ful- 
filling his engagements in Charleston, he visited and painted 
in all our principal cities on the seaboard, and his company 
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and his pictures were sought by all who could appreciate his 
conversation or his skill. 

In the autumn of 1805, the writer, then endeavouring to 
recover the use of his pencil, after having laid it aside for near 
twenty years, by attempting to paint miniatures, found Mr. 
Malbone successfully exercising his profession in Boston. His 
price for a head was fifty dollars. His health was then deli- 
cate. He suffered from a pulmonary complaint, but physical 
suffering did not change the mild and amiable temper of his 
mind, or impart any asperity to his manners. Eight hours of 
the four-and-twenty were devoted to the pencil, and those in 
which he mingled in society were not clouded by gloom or 
complaint. 

The practice of the writer in his youth had been first in 
crayons, then in oil, and he was at the age of forty painting 
miniatures for subsistence without knowing the proper mode 
of preparing the ivory for the reception of colours. 1 met 
Malbone at the houses of Colonel David Humphreys, one of 
the aids of Washington, and long ambassador to Spain, and 
Andrew Allen, then British consul, and I had exposed some 
of my work to the examination of the accomplished artist as 
to a master. He saw the difficulty and pointed it out. *' Tou 
never can execute as you wish until your ivory is prepared to 
receive colour." While at a dinner party at Allen's, he made 
an appointment for a meeting the next morning. ** They 
persuaded me to drink some champagne,*' said he, when the meet- 
ing took place, '* and my head is splitting." The champagne 
notwithstanding, he showed me the method of preparing the 
ivory, and furnished me with many valuable hints in addition. 

By nature of a good constitution, although of a tall and 
slender form, his health declined so sensibly while he continu- 
ed his confinement and application to his pencil, that he 
at length yielded to the solicitations of his friends, and broke 
from his studies to take that exercise in the open air, so neces- 
sary to the health, without which, man can neither enjoy nor 
communicate happiness. He repaired to the lovely island of 
his nativity ; he endeavoured to become an idler and a sports- 
man. It was too late. He had committed the fault, without 
intention and without guilt, which could be only atoned for 
by premature death. Nature has her rights, which, if vio- 
lated by intemperate study, neglect of exercise, or seclusion 
from atmospheric air, the violation is punished as certainly as 
if what is usually called intemperance inflicted the injury. His 
frame had become too weak. The fiend that had fastened 
upon his lungs could not be shaken from his hold. His phy- 
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sicians recommended him to try a change of climate, (a pre- 
scription which generally increases the sufferings of the patient, 
by removing him from the comforts of home and the care of 
friends,) and in the winter of 1806, he took passage in a 
vessel for Jamaica and visited that island, but the change not 
producing the hoped-for benefit, he returned to the first port 
he could reach in the United States, which was Savannah, 
where he languished until the 7th of May 1807, when death 
relieved him from his sufferings, in the thirty-second year of 
his age. 

The works of the miniature painter are, comparatively, 
little seen ; they may be preserved for ages, but it must be 
as jewels of less real value are preserved, in caskets. Their 
possessors ofttimes do not know their worth, but show them as 
curiosities or likenesses of relatives, but on such occasions 
they may meet an eye that can estimate them as works of art. 
The works of Malbone are spread throughout our country-— 
they are infpressed with the seal of genius — the grace, purity, 
and delicacy of his character are stamped upon them. 

The following letter from bis sister, in answer to my inqai- 
ries. is too honourable to her and to her brother to be with- 
held from the reader of this work : 

** Newport, March, 36, 1834. 

«• Sir, — ^Your letter of Jan. 9th, forwarded by Mr. Boggs, 
did not reach me until February 27th. It would be very grati- 
fying to me to aid your wishes, in giving to the world an 
accurate biography of my lamented brother, Edward 6. 
Malbone ; but unfortunately I possess few sources of informal 
tion, excepting the power of recollection. Although many 
years have rolled away, memory often prompts me to take a 
retrospective view of the interesting scenes of his early 
childhood. He could not have been more than six or seven 
years of age before any common observer must have noticed 
many peculiarities wherein he differed from other children. 
Generally occupied in his own pursuits, he could find bat 
little leisure for play, the intervals of his school hours being 
filled by indefatigable industry in making experiments, and 
endeavouring to make discoveries. He took great delight in 
blowing bubbles, for the exquisite pleasure of admiring the 
fine colours they displayed ; if he had a curious toy he would 
invariably take it to pieces, and immediately imitate it so 
well that the difference was scarcely perceptible ; he actually 
created his own amusements, and not only his, but those of 
his associates — ^being constantly engaged in various ways ; 
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sometimes cutting moulds and making little toys of lead, then 
painting them, thereby greatly recommending himself to his 
young friends, among ^hom he distributed them. He would 
frequently raise his kites in the evening with a long appendage 
of fire-works, of his own invention, attached to them, to ex- 
plode for the pleasure of his companions. 

** He soon turned his attention to painting, copying any little 
picture that pleased him ; making his own brushes, and pre- 
paring his colours, even before he could discriminate between 
the different shades, having never seen a paint-box. He 
would gather paint stones on the beach, and with the few 
colours he could collect, labour till he could make them 
answer his purpose. He was naturally very absent, appearing 
to be wholly absorbed in his own reflections. I can never 
forget how frequently we used to teaze him to join in our 
plays, but he would remain entirely inflexible to our entreaties, 
until we were induced to ridicule his stupidity and laugh at 
his folly in spending all his time in ruminating dver all the 
old pictures he could collect ; he then would smile and reply, 
** Tou may enjoy your mirth, but you shall one day see my 
head engraved ;" always possessing such equinamity of mind 
that nothing ruffled, or put him out of his course. About the 
age of eleven or twelve, he commenced drawing figures of 
gods and goddesses, with Indian ink, upon ivory or bone, 
purchasing common handkerchief pins, and expunging the 
devices to replace them with his own performances, but more 
frequently sawing out the ivory or bone with his own hands, 
it being an article which Newport, at that time, could not fur- 
nish. When the picture answered his expectations he would 
take large brass wire, bend it handsomely, and make the 
setting, which would somehow find its way to the neck of the 
prettiest girl in tt\^ school, as beauty was his particular 
admiration. This will give some idea of his perseverance. 
His genius daily developing itself, he laboured under every 
disadvantage ; his friends rather damping his ardour, judging 
that it might interfere with his prospects in future life, not 
anticipating in the remotest degree, that he would arrive at 
that excellence which he afterwards attained. But he himself 
was very sanguine, calculating to go to Euro))e as soon as he 
was old enough. His acquaintance with Mr. Allston com- 
menced at an early period, growing into a friendship that 
terminated but with his life, opening also a new source of 
happiness. He now became much interested in drawing 
heads, applying himself closely, and visiting the theatre, by 
way of relaxation, listening to the rehearsals, viewing and 
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making remarks upon the scenery, which, attracting the atten- 
tion of the scene-painter, he entered into conversation, and 
showing a disposition to encourage him, he asked the liberty 
of taking the brush, at which he discovered so much genius, 
that, feeling gratified by the pleasure evinced by those present, 
he voluntarily offered to paint a new scene. This was much 
applauded, and it was so novel a thing for such a boy, that it 
drew crowded houses. I never heard of any lessons in 
drawing, engagement as assistant, or any compensation, (ex- 
cepting a general ticket of admission) until I met with it in 
the Analectic Magazine; nor were his family circumstances so 
humble, but that his father could at any time have placed him 
in a different situation, had not the object been rather to dis- 
courage than promote his natural pursuits. It is true that 
his family, from a combination of unhappy events, were living 
in retirement, and suffering an accumulation of evils, not 
however of a pecuniary nature, but from which resulted the 
operating cause of the neglect of his ea]|^ educaUon ; this 
was the only misfortune, respecting himself, that I ever heard 
faim lament. He was now generally engaged in his own 
room, taking but little interest in what was passing aroond 
him, daily experience proving that his mind was wholly bent 
upon perfecting himself in the art of painting. About the 
age of sixteen he painted upon paper, Thomas Lawrence, 
which was so universally admired by every person of taste, 
who saw it, that his father could no longer shut his eyes to 
his decided talent, but having neither drawing nor painting 
masters in Newport, he sent the picture by a friend to Phila- 
delphia, to a French artist (with a request to receive him as 
a pupil) who was so much struck with the performance that 
he immediately replied, '^ De boy would take de bread out of 
my mouth." Requiring several years services and so exor- 
bitant a sum of money, that his father did not think proper to 
comply with his terms, flattering himself that some opportunity 
would present of placing him to more advantage. Bnt this 
spirit of procrastination not being in accordance with the 
youth's feelings, at seventeen he determined to throw himself 
upon his own resources. Communicating his plans to no one 
but myself, he proposed a visit to Providence, and imme- 
diately brought himself before the public as a miniature 
painter, and so warmly was he received, that several weeks 
passed away before he apprised his father of the step be had 
taken. He now wrote a letter to his father, and two to 
myself, which 1 regret its not being in my power to forward, 
having sought for them in vain ; they were worth preserving, 
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as they expressed his hopes aud views for the (uixm so 
powerfully, and at the same time so much filial obedience to 
his father's wishes. Continuing pleased with his flattering 
reception, daily improving, and successful in his likenesses, be 
remained in Providence thirteen months, until he was recalled 
by the sudden illness of his father, which terminated in death 
before he reached home. After the funeral, October 1795, 
he returned to Providence, continuing fully occupied until the 
following spring, when, making us a visit, he received much 
flattering attention from the gentlemen of tlie town, particu- 
larly the British consul, Mr. Moore, who exercis^ gi'^t^t 
hospitality towards him, losing no opportunity to introduce 
him to strangers of distinction, endeavouring to promote bis 
interest, and being about returning to England with his 
family, kindly urged his joining the party, setting before him 
the advantages that must result from it — that it should cost 
him nothing, and when arrived in England he would make 
every exertion to forward his views among powerful firiesdt. 
It was now thtit his affectionate heart sbone forth in all its 
lustre ; a youth of scarcely nineteen, to decline so favourable 
an opportunity, when all his hopes and wishes would have 
been so much gratified by the acceptation ; but his three sit- 
ters were without a parent, young, and left in embarrassed 
circumstances, requiring a protection, and no earthly good 
could have tempted him to leave his country. A friend now 
advised his going to Boston in 1796, to which he acceded, 
and was immediately introduced to, and found friends in many 
of the most distinguished characters. His natiural refinement 
and engaging manners being so prepossessing, that letters of 
recommendation seemed hardly necessary : his Boston friends 
appeared to vie with each other in the exercise of their hos- 
pitality. Had he availed himself of half their politeness, he 
must have had but little time to devote to bis profession ; it 
was, however, very gratifying to such a youth, and he ever 
cherished a lasting remembrance of their kind attention. 
This will show how highly he was estimated. 

" His reputation now began to make some noise in the 
world, being constantly employed and always successful, 
merely allowing himself time to visit us once a year, and ex- 
erting all his powers to promote our happiness. In 1798 I 
was married. In the course of that year several of his friends 
were very urgent for him to go to Europe, offering to loan 
any sum of money he might require, without interest, which 
he declined, I believe, from an innate principle of self-depen- 
dence, shrinking from the bare idea of obligation, being 
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predetermined to create his own fortune and rear his own 
fame. His younger sisters were now with me. The year 
previous, however, he visited New- York (1797) for the first 
time — ^his good fortune still preceding him — making many 
friends and being liberally employed. But feeling an anxi- 
ous desire to visit all our cities, the succeeding spring be 
went to Philadelphia, with equal success. In the summer the 
yellow fever becoming prevalent, obliged him to go into the 
country ; even here he found full employment. After this he 
passed his time alternately in the different cities until 1800, 
the summer of which both Mr. Allston and himself passed in 
Newport, and perhaps it was the happiest of his life, being sur- 
rounded by the friends he loved best. In the autumn they 
both went to Charleston, S. C, his reception being as flatter^ 
ing as his most sanguine wishes could have anticipated, and 
enjoying the most delightful society ; his acquaintance with 
Mr. Charles Fraser commencing here, he soon ranked among 
his warmest friends. His affairs being very prosperous he 
determined upon going abroad, and embarked about the 
middle of M^y 1801 y for London, in company with Mr* 
Allston. His reception by the president of the Royal Aca- 
demy was so flattering, that it could not fail to give him 
confidence in himself, holding out every inducement for him 
to remain in Europe ; and having free access to the school of 
the arts his improvement was very rapid. He now painted 
the '* Hours" and several female heads, which were highly eu- 
logised by the president, Mr. West, saying that no man in 
England could excel them, and that he had nothing to fear 
from professional competition ; but his private affairs requiring 
his attentiou, he returned to Charleston in December of the 
same year. 

*^ His reputation now standing very high, he was crowded 
with business. The summer of 1802 he returned to Newport. 
His sisters being all married, he occasionally visited the dif- 
ferent cities, agreeably to the wishes of his numerous friends, 
yearly contemplating another visit to Europe ; but being so 
fully employed, and devotedly attached to his own coun- 
try, he found it difiicult to put his wishes in execution until 
1805, when he sailed for Charleston in December, with the 
intention of going to London the following spring. But 
alas ! in March he took a violent cold, which settled upon his 
lungs; his sedentary mode of life contributing greatly to 
hasten on the disease, which proved so fatal that medical aid 
was vain. He returned to New-York in June, very feeble 
aud much emaciated, and soon after to Newport, where he a|)- 
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peared to recruit a little ; laying aside his pencil, indulging 
in riding and exercise of various kinds. Being very fond of 
field sports, in shooting, he ran to pick up a bird ; the act of 
stooping suddenly brought on a hemorrhage, which confined 
him to his bed. His physicians, anxious to save him, advised 
riding ; and I travelled about the country with him for some 
weeks ; but not deriving any benefit, the physicians recom- 
mended a warmer climate, which he very reluctantly con- 
sented to try : considering it his duty, however, while there 
remained a ray of hope to submit, although against his own 
judgment, he accordingly sailed for Jamaica, December 1806. 
The voyage not proving of any advantage, and finding him- 
self rapidly declining, he was very anxious to return, and took 
passage for Savannah, hoping to be able to reach Newport as 
soon as the spring opened ; but there he languished until the 
7th of May, 1807, which closed his valuable life ; his passage 
being taken for Newport only two days previous, so anxious 
was he to end his days among his dearest friends. 

'• His private character was truly unexceptionable : amiable 
and excellent from the first dawn o( reason ; greatly beloved 
by all his friends and acquaintance ; the pride and delight of 
his family — but he has passed away like a bright vision, leav- 
ing the sweet remembrance of his devoted afiection and his 
many virtues indelibly engraved upon the hearts of his few 
surviving relations. He was bom in August, 1777. 

*' 1 have had several applications from gentlemen wishing 
to collect particulars of his early life, two within a few months; 
one from a gentleman in Albany, and one from an English 
gentleman ; but have furnished nothing excepting to Colonel 
Knapp, I think in 1828— sending him some newspaper bio- 
graphies, and at the same time mentioning some little incidents 
of his early childhood to the gentleman who forwai-ded the 
papers. You, sir, have probably seen his Lectures upon 
American Literature, wherein he speaks very handsomely of 
my brother, not giving him credit for his manner of colouring 
however, which was in such high repute that it has been twice 
sent for from Europe since his death. Col. Knapp observes 
that his colouring fades like the hues of the rainbow ; but at 
the same time says that he has only seen some of his early 
productions, which makes his apology. I wish he could see 
his ** Hours," the tints being as vivid as when his hand gave the 
finishing touch, although it has hung up more than twenty 
years. His mode of colouring being peculiar to himself, and 
considered one of his greatest excellencies. Col. Knapp also 
observes that he shall reserve what information he has gained 
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for a more ample page, wbeo i trust that error will be cor- 
rected. 

" A gentleman going to Europe the next year after his 
death, begged to be entrusted with several female heads of his; 
took them to the president, Mr. West, who asked the favour 
of retaining them a while ; — when the gentleman called for 
them, he said he could hardly bear to give them up, as he 
considered them invaluable. I hope, sir, if yoo ever come to 
Newport, you will call, that I may have the pleasure of show- 
ing you the *' Hours," havhig no other productions of his in my 
possession, excepting a few unfinished heads. Mrs. Cosway's 
" Hours" is quite new to me ;* and being certain that my bro- 
ther never arrogated any thing to himself, do not understand 
it. I have heard him say that he selected two figures, (and 
do not recollect from where they were taken,) added a third, 
grouped them, and designed the " Hours." 

^' Trusting that this concise statement may be useful, I now 
refer you to the gentlemen named, Mr. Allston and Mr. Eraser, 
who can furnish much information, and am, sir, 

" Respectfully yours, 

" H. Whitehorne." 

I continue my notice of this gentleman by a quotation from 
the author of his biography in the Analectic Magazine : 

'' It too often happens that the biographer, after dilating 
with enthusiasm on the merits of the arust, is obliged with 
shame and mortification, to confess or to palliate the vices or 
grossness of the man. The biographer of Malbone is spared 
this painful task ; all his habits of life were decorous and gen- 
tlemanly, and his morals without reproach. His temper was 
naturally equable and gentle ; his afiections were warm and 
generous. 

" The profits of his profession, which, after his return from 
Europe, were considerable, were always shared with his mo- 
ther and sisters, to whom he was strongly attached. 

<* In that branch of the art to which he had chiefly devoted 
himself, Malbone deser\'e8 to be ranked with the first painters 
of the present, or indeed of any age. The works of Isaby, the 
first living French artist in this way, are certainly not so good 
as his ; nor is it believed that there are many English minia- 
tures equal to them. This is not the empty praise of an un- 
skilful panegyrist, but the sober opinion of practical artists. 



• I had mentioned Shellv*« ** Honrs ;*' or perhaps, bv mistake, wrote, "Cos- 
ray." 



28 Uigu$i opinion of miniatuv painiimg. 

** There is, in the European academies, a certain aris- 
tocracy of taste, which has somewhat unjustly degraded minia- 
ture pamtinf; to a low rank in the scale of the imitative arts ; 
so that every underling designer of vignette title pages to 
pocket editions of the poets, has atlenipled to consider himself 
as belonging to a higher order of genius, thao the painter who 
delineates ' the mind's expression speaking in the face.' 

'' Yet Reynolds entertained a very different opinion of por- 
traiture as a field for the exertion of genius ; and he pronounces 
the power of animating and dignifying the countenance, and 
impressing upon it the appearance of wisdom or virtue, to re- 
quire a nobleness of conception, which, says he, * goes beyond 
any thing in the mere exhibition even of the most perfect 
forms.' 

*' This degradation of miniature painting is, however, in no 
small degree to be ascribed to the faults of its professors. 
They have generally limited their ambition to a minute and 
laboured finishing, and a gay and vivid, but most unnatural 
brilliancy, of bright colouring. They content themselves with 
painting only to the eye, without addressing the mind, and 
their pictures are, therefore, portraits of Lilliputians, or, at 
best, of men and women, seen in a camera 6b$cwra^ but never 
the ' pictures in little' of real and living persons. Now, 
Malbone had none of these faults, and almost every excellence 
which can be displayed in this kind of painting. He drew 
well, correctly, yet without tameness. He had acute discern- 
ment of character, and much power of expressing it. He had 
taste, fancy, and grace; and in the delineation of female beautyy 
or gay innocent childhood, these qualities were admirably con- 
spicuous. His pre-eminent excellence was in colouring; such 
was its harmony, its delicacy, its truth. His miniatures have 
most of the beauties of a fine portrait, without losing any of 
their own peculiar character. 

*' In the arts, the miniature may be considered as holding 
the same relative rank that the sonnet does in poetry, and the 
peculiar merit of Malbone is precisely of the same kind with 
that of the poet, who, without violating the exact rules, or the 
polished elegance of the sonnet, is yet able to infuse into it 
the spirit, the freedom, and the dignity of the ode, or the epic 

*'To all this he added the still rarer merit of originality ; for 
he was almost a self-taught painter. Though, whilst he was 
in England, he doubtless improved himself very much by the 
study of fine pictures, and the observation of the practice of 
West, and other great painters of the day ; yet it has been said 
by artists, that the style and manner of his earlier and later 
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works are substantially the same, and those painted after his 
return from Europe are only to be distini^uished by their supe- 
rior delicacy of taste, and greater apparent facility of execu- 
tion. 

" The few pieces of larger composition, which his hurry of 
business left him time to complete, have the same character of 
grace and beauty. 

'' He occasionally amused himself with landscape. His 
sketches in this way were but slight, and are valuable only as 
they show the extent of his powers. There is one little piece 
of his which is said to be a mere sport of imagination : it pos- 
sesses a singularly pleasing effect of pastoral sweetness. 

'' In the latter years of his life, he tried his hand in oil- 
painting, in which he made a respectable proficiency. That 
he did not attain to great eminence in this branch, was owing, 
not to any want of talent, but to that of leisure and health ; 
for so much of his excellence was intellectual, and so little of 
it purely mechanical, that with requisite application, he could 
not have failed to acquire distinction in any department of 
the art." 

The biography of Malbone appears like a studied panegy- 
ric. I can sincerely avow that I never heard ill of him; nor 
do I know of an action in his short life that was not praise- 
worthy. If I had heard or known of his assuming a character 
that did not belong to him, or making any pretensions to thatf 
which he was notj I would have exposed his turpitude unspar- 
ingly. If he had been addicted to vices, I would have record- 
ed them. But truth and virtue were his guides ; and all testi- 
mony agrees that he was a good man, and a great artist.* 



* HaTing receiTed the following letter uDexpectedly, I sobjoin it to the pren 
▼ions notice. 

" Newport, Sept. 9th. 1834. 

*• Dear Sir — I am happy to learn, through Dr. Francis, thai my letter of 
the SOth of March was satisfactory. He has expressed a wish to know where 
the finest specimens of my brother*s paintings are to be seen. Upon looking 
orer some of his papers I find the following memorandum, dated April 6, 1807, 
a month only b«>.fore his death. 

* Presented to Mr. Robert Mackay, of Sarannah, Georgia, a Miniature Picture 
representing Devotion, as a present for Mrs. Mackay, (who was then in England 
to Mr. Mackay, a miniature of a Scotch Lady.* 

" Mrs. Mackay has also in her possession either two or three female heads, of 
the most exquisite finishing— some of the finest of his productions ; and a small 
picture of the Birth of Shakespeare, done in umber. These pictures were loaned 
to take out to London ; and, from some unfortunate circumstances, were never 
returned. 

" There is a fine Miniature of Colonel Scolbay, of Boston, in possession of his 
daughters ; they told me that Stuart used to come, at least once a year, to see 
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CORNELIUS TIEBOUT— 1794. 

Born in New- York, probably about the year 1 777, began 
to show his propensities for drawing and scratching on copper 
at an early age, and made some progress in engraving on cofH 
per in 1790, while an apprentice with J. Burger a silver-smith 
of New-York, In the year 1794, he engraved several heads 
for my German theatre then publishing ; but it is believed that 
he received no regular instruction until he went to England 
about the year 1796. Mr. Rollinson, one of our oldest en- 
gravers at this time, ( 1 834,) and still in the vigour of life, in- 
forms me that Mr. Tiebout was employed by Burger, during 
the latter part of his apprenticeship, in engraving, and on be- 
coming free, immediately commenced engraver, and had as a 
pnpil Benjamin Tanner, well known since. Mr. Tiebout en- 
graved for an edition of Maynard's Josephus published by 
Mr. Durell. In 1796 went to London for instruction, and 
worked with Heath. He returned very much improved, for 
the old methods as described in the books, seems to have been 
previously his only guides. He engraved a head of John Jay, 
and the battle of Lexington, from a design by Tisdale. The 
latter has no claim to praise — it is feeble. Mr. Tiebout was 
the first American who went to London for instruction in en- 
graving, and about the same time Alexander Lawson came to 
America and made himself an excellent engraver without in- 
struction. 

On his return. from Europe, Mr. Tiebout chose Philadelphia 
as the place of his residence, and worked for Mathew Carey, 
and other publishers of books. After living prosperously and 
accumulating property, he engaged in a speculation for the 
manufactury of blacking, and was ruined. One among the 
many who leave tlie path they are accustomed to, and lose 



it, desiring them to take great care of it, a« it was decidedly the finest miniature 
in the world. 

** Agreeably to Dr. Francis* request. I subjoin a list of some of the paintings 
done in Charleston, S. C. in 1H03 and 1804 ; the memorandum for 1805 and 
1806, <Scc. not being at hand. 

•* Dr. Bruilesford ; Mr. R. A. Fraser ; Mrs, Cockran ; Mrs. Ball; Mrs. 
Thomas Pinckney : Mr. Sam. Sawbere ; Mrs. F Rutledge ; Mrs. F. Hay wckxI ; 
Mr. Vaughan; Mrs. Sinkier ; Mrs. Trappore ; MissHugor; Mrs. Eilward Rut- 
ledge; Mrs. Loundes; Major Wrair ; Mr. Manigault ; Mrs. Poince*. ; General 
Pinckney ; Major Hamilton ; Dr. W. AUston ; Mrs. Middleton ; Mr. Izard^s 
three daughters; Col. ('hesnut; Mr. Howman : Mrs. (^alhoun ; Miss Sarah 
I^adson ; Min-* Foiiwirk ; Mrs Gadsini ; Dr. Poiu^f ft ; Mi^s P»in.'*rlt ; Dr. 
Drayton ; Mr. Ralcliff He also painted a picture of Col. Trumbull, and a num- 
ber of others, in New- York." 
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themselves. He exhibited in the PenDsylvania Academy in 
1811-12 and 13. After his failure he removed to Kentucky 
only to die. 



CHAPTER III. 

John Vanderlyn — Born at Kingston 1776 — Taught to draw by Mr. Archibald Ro- 
bertson — Patronised by Colonel Burr— Sent to Paris— Returns home and again 
visits Europe- Two years in Paris— Studies in Rome — Hispicture of Marius— 
Ariadne — Sketches for a panorama of Versailles— Return home — De ^^itl Clin- 
ton's portrait— Panoramas— Corporation of New -York and rotunda — Mr. Van- 
derlyn* a successful picture for Congress. 

JOHN VANDERLYN— 1795. 

In my biographical sketch of Mr. Vanderlyn I shall make 
use of a memoir written by a friend of the artist ; but, as it is 
not the intention of my work merely to praise, 1 shall make 
use of my own knowledge, and give my own opinions both of 
the painter and his works. Mr. Vanderlyn's friend says : 

*' This distinguished artist was bom in Kingston, Ulster 
county, in the state of New- York, in October 1776. In the 
following year his native village was laid in ashes by the Brit- 
ish troops, under the command of General Vaughan, and his 
family were among the principal sufferers ; but however reduced 
in property, Mr. V.'s parents were still able to afford him, at 
the proper age, the benefits of a liberal education, at the King- 
ston academy, then one of the most flourishing in the state, 
where he continued until the age of sixteen. His attainments 
at this period were such as to have qualified him for the pursuit 
of the liberal professions.* His eldest brother, Peter Vander- 
lyn was a physician of eminence in Kingston, and in the au- 
tumn of 1792, young V. accompanied him on a visit to the 
city of New- York, and was introduced by him to the late Mr. 
Thomas Barrow, well known in this city at that time as a gen- 
tleman of cultivated taste in the arts." 

Mr. Barrow was an Englishman, and originally a coach- 
painter. He remained in New-York during the revolutionary 
war, and was the only dealer in good prints. His second wife 
was sister to Bishop B. Moore, and by this connexion with 
the church he gained more than by his connexion with the fine 
arts. He deserves a notice in this work as aiding their pro- 
gress. 

** Mr. B. was a large importer of engravings, andyouog V. 



* Doe* the writier mean that be did not pursue a liberal profession 7 
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from his early predilection for the art, was easily prevailed on 
to enter into the store and employ of Mr. B., and continued 
there for the period of about two years ; it was here that bis 
taste for the art developed itself more fully ; from his familiar- 
ity and daily contemplation of the finest specimens of engrav- 
ings and inspired him with the hope of perhaps one day be- 
holding, and emulating at some future day their glorious ori- 
ginals. At this period he occasionally attended, at leisure 
hours, the drawing school of a Mr. Robertson, who bad re- 
cently arrived from England." 

Mr. Archibald Robertson, here affectedly styled ** a Mr. 
Robertson," is mentioned in this work under date 179], at 
which time he arrived in the country. Vanderlyn received 
three years tuition at the school established by Mr. R. who 
was well able to instruct him or any tyro in the art of drawing. 

*^h was also during his stay with Mr. Barrow that Stuart, 
the celebrated portrait*painter, arrived from England ; and it 
was then young V. became acquainted with him, and was per- 
mitted to copy some of his portraits, among which were those 
of Colonel Burr and Judge Benson. In the autumn Mr. V. 
returned to Kingston, carrying with him bis two copies, and 
disposed of that of Colonel B. to Major Van Gaasbeck, then 
a member of congress from Ulster county. After spending the 
winter in Kingston, in the occupation of painting portraits, 
he again, in the spring, returned to the city and engaged in 
the business of portrait painting, and it was during the summer 
here that he received an anonymous letter inviting him to call 
at the corner of Church and Fulton, then Fair-street, which 
proved to be the office of Colonel Burr ; he was there directed 
by the late Judge Prcvost to Richmond Hill, then the residence 
of Colonel Burr. He accordingly went thither without any 
loss of time, and had his first interview with Colonel B. who, 
after bestowing compliments upon his early skill and attain- 
ments in the arts, proffered him his aid to enable him to prose- 
cute his studies at the first schools of Europe, after he had been 
with Mr. Stuart for a short time. Mr. V. accordingly repair- 
ed to Philadelphia, in which city Mr. S. then reside<l. After 
spending eight or nine months with him, during which time 
he copied a large picture by Van Ostade for his patron, Mr. 
V. returned to New- York, and executed a few portraits for 
Colonel Burr, among which were those of the French minister 
Adet, Albert Gallatin, and Miss Burr, Colonel B.'s daughter. 

"In the same year, the fall of 1796, he embarked for 
France, arrived at Bordeaux, and without delay hastened to 
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Paris, furnished with letters of introduction from the French 
minister to several men of distinction, and Mr. V. had also the 
pleasure to meet there Mr. Prevost, then secretary to Mr. 
Monroe, the American minister. Mr. V. was soon recommend* 
ed to the school of Mr. Vincent, an eminent painter, and a co- 
temporary of David. 

** In 1801 Mr. V. returned to his native country, bringing 
with him also a few copies from the first masters, and studies, 
which he had executed while in Paris. At this period, in 
1802, he painted two views of the Falls of Niagara, which 
were afterwards engraved and published in London, in 1804. 
He also painted a portrait of Colonel Burr and another of his 
daughter, then the wife of Governor Allston of South Caro- 
lina. 

*' In the spring of 1803 he returned again to Europe, and 
was at this time commissioned by the American Academy to 
purchase a collection of casts from the antique, and such pic- 
tures as he might be able to procure from time to time. This 
institution had been then Just established, and owed its origin 
to Chancellor Robert Livingston, then American minister to 
France ; and the Hon. Edward Livuigston, then mayor of our 
city was its president.* 

*^ After remaining two months in France, be crossed over to 
England in company with Mr. Monroe, from whom he receiv- 
ed the most friendly attentions and civility in London. In 
November of the same year he returned to Paris by the way 
of Holland and Belgium, in company with his countryman 
and brother artist, Washington Allston. He remained in 
Paris, on this occasion, two years. During this time he made 
portraits of Col. Mercer, of Virginia, and Wm McClure, esq. of 
Philadelphia, whose life abounds with acts of the most disinter- 
ested liberality, the latter tendering him pecuniary aid to enable 
him to visit Rome. He also painted for Joel Barlow, then re- 
tiding in Paris, the death of Miss McCrea, which was his first 
essay at historical painting. About this time he met with 
Washington Irving, who was on his first visit to Europe. 
Mr. I. was travelling for his health, and came to France 
from Italy. He made a small sketch in chalk of this distin- 
guished gentleman in the summer of 1805. 

•* Mr. V. left Paris in August of this year for Switzerland, 
where he tarried some weeks. He met his friend, Mr. Mc- 
Clure, at Geneva, and in company with him visited Ferney, 

• See the article Academies in this work ; where it will be seen that Dr. 
Joseph Brown, the brother-in-law of Colonel Burr, was one of the directors. 
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Lausanne, Vevay and Clarens, classic ground, even before 
they were visited by the muse of Byron. He also visited the 
vale of Chamouny, at the foot of Mont Blanc, rambled amid 
the sublime scenes of Savoy, and extended his excursion into 
the Cantons of Switzerland as far as Altorf on the road to 
Mont St. Gothard. In October of that year he crossed the 
Alps, by the pass of Mont Cenis, from whose summit he had 
the pleasure of his first view of the plains of Lombardy, and 
the beautiful sky of Italy. At Turin he stopped a few days, 
thence proceeded to Milan, where he visited the works of art 
of many of the Italian masters, and among others, the original 
"Last Supper," by Leonardo da Vinci, the wreck of a splen- 
did painting, and one of the master-pieces of the art. From 
Milan he passed through Lodi, Placencia, Parma, where be 
tarried a short time, and was gratified with a sight, although too 
hurried fully to enjoy it, of some of the splendid frescos of Cor- 
regio in the churches. Passing through Modena and Bolog- 
na, he was gratified with some more works in painting, and 
then crossed the Appenines, the wild scenery of which remind- 
ed him of the style of Salvator Rosa, whose genius was nur- 
tured by such scenes. He spent four or five days in Florence, 
a city rich in works of sculpture, architecture, and painting — 
noble and immortal monuments of her former wealth and great- 
ness. The Florentine gallery is one of the most celebrated in 
Europe, and the churches are also adorned with splendid 
paintings by the early masters, all of which he now had an 
opportunity of beholding. He thence proceeded to Rome, by 
the way of Sienna and the lake of Bolsina, and arrived there 
in the month of November. 

" He was rejoiced to meet again with his friend Mr. Allston, 
who had preceded him by a twelvemonth to this seat of the 
arts, with views similar to his own, and they were the only 
American artists at that time in the city. He remained there 
upwards of two years, and occupied himself with zeal and en- 
thusiasm in his favorite study, copying from the works in the 
Vatican, making sketches from nature, and visiting the nume- 
rous works of art which embellish that far famed capital. 

•• During the second year of his residence at Rome, he paint- 
ed his celebrated picture of * Marius amid the ruins of Car- 
thage,' which met the general approbation of the artists assem- 
bled there, and gave him reputation.* 

* Mrs. Child has published the following beautiful lines on Mr. Vandeilyn's 
Marius: 

Pillars arc fallen at thy feet, 

Fanes quivor in the air, 
A prostrate city is thy seat — 
And thou alone art there. 
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*' In Rome it was customary for the foreign artists who re- 
sorted there for improvement in their profession, to meet toge- 
ther to draw from the living model, and Mr. V. with his friend 
Allston, attended an association, composed of young artists 
from different parts of Germany, Sweden, and Denmark. The 
French also had their own academy de Rome* While our 
young countrymen were studying their profession at Rome at 
their own expense,t and striving to obtain an art then but little 
cultivated at home, there were numbers of students from vari- 
ous parts of Europe, who had been sent there at the expense 
of their governments and their princes. Mr. V. was destitute 
of fortune, and could not have remained at Rome had it not 
been for the aid received from his friend Mr. McClure, already 
mentioned. Notwithstanding both he and Mr. Allston were 
without public patronage, and the eclat which always attends 
it, they were fully successful in contending for the honours of 
their art with the more favored proteges of the European 
monarchs. Mr. V.'s residence at Rome was, a part of the 
time, in a dwelling formerly occupied by Salvator Rosa, and 
he made a sketch of the garden, which is now in the posses- 
sion of William Carter, Esq. of Virginia. 



No change comes o*er thy noble brow, 

Though loin is around thee : 
Thy eye-beam burns as proudly now 

As when the laurel crown'd thee. 

It cannot bend thy lofty soul. 

Though friends and fume depart ; 
The car of Fate may o'er thee roll, 

Nor crush thy Roman heart. 

And genius hath electric power, 

Which earth can never tame; 
Drirrht suns may scorch, and dark clouds lower. 

Its flash is all the same. 

The dreams we loved in early life, 

May melt like mist away; 
High thoughts may seem 'midst passion's strife. 

Like Carthage in decay. 

And proud hopes in the human heart, 

May be to ruin hurl'd, 
Like mouldering monuments of art, 

lieap'd on a sleeping world. 

Yet there is something will not die. 

Where life hath once been fair ; 
Some towering thoughts still rear on high, 

Some Roman lingers there. 

^ I have omitted the words *' and with no selfish views; but to add, if possible, 
to their country's renown," as savouring of something Mr. Allston would not 
join 10. 
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''In 1808 he re-crossed the Alps, and again returned to Paris. 
He exhibited his Marius in that capita], and received the Na- 
poleon gold medal, which was awarded to him by the profes- 
sors of the Academy of Artists, for having produced that paint- 
ing, a work of the first merit. In the gallery of the Louvre, 
he made a copy of Correggio's admirable picture of Antiope, 
as large as life. This copy, placed alongside of the original, 
was greatly admired by the artists of the French metropolis." 
I first saw this admirable copy at the house of John R« 
Murray, Esq. from whom, I then understood, Mr. Vanderlyn 
had received a. commission to copy a picture for him. Murray 
admired it, but he said ''What can I do with it? It is alto- 
gether indecent. I cannot hang it up in my house, and my 
family reprobate it." The artist had consulted his own taste, 
and the advantage of studying such a work, more than the 
habits of his country, or the taste of his countrymen. 

" It has since been exhibited in the Rotunda of our city. 
He also copied a head, with the hands and arms, after a female 
figure in the transfiguration of Raphael, now in the possession 
of Philip Hone, Esq.; also, two or three figures of reduced 
size from a picture representing Leda and the swan, by Cor- 
reggio, which he sold in Paris to a gentleman of Salem, Mass.; 
also, he made a copy of Danae, of the size of life, after Titian, 
and which has likewise been seen and admired in the Rotunda. 
In 1812, he painted Ariadne, an original picture,* and also, 
from time to time, employed himself on portraits and minor 
works. At this period, when on a vi^it to Versailles, he form- 
ed the project of a panoramic view of its splendid palace and 
gardens, which was suggested by a visit which he made in 
1814 to that celebrated residence of the monarchs of France. 
He was occupied in the sketches for some months, and these 
completed, he returned to the United States in 1815, having 
been detained for some time by the events of the war. He 
brought with him Danae, Ariadne, and some smaller pictures, 
both originals and copies. Marius and Antiope were sent 
home under the care of our Minister to France, General Arm- 
strong, previous to the close of the war. 

" Immediately on his return to his native country, he was em- 
ployed in painting the portraits of some of our most dis- 
tinguished fellow citizens, and among the rest, of President 
Madison and Monroe, Vice-President Calhoun, and of gover- 

* Thin picture has bfi»n purchased and cnpraved by A. B. Durand, Esq. him- 
telf an eioellrnt painter, and onr first engraver. This painting proved Mr. Van- 
derlyirH powers even mure than the MarniH. and is in my esijination the finest 
fijjure of the kind I have ever seen. The engravin^roiMr.Durand is worihv of it. 
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now Yates and Clinton* The portrait of Governor Clinton, 
was painted for the Literary and Philosophical Society. He has 
also painted two portraits of General Jackson, one for Charles- 
ton, South Carolina, and the other for this city ; also a full 
length portrait of President Monroe, for this city." 

The word ** immediately," in the preceding paragraph, 
gives a false gloss to the whole, and prevents the reader from 
forming a just estimate of Mr. Vanderlyn, and his condition as 
an artist and a man for a long period. That he painted 
the portraits mentioned, is true ; but at times long dis- 
tant from each other; years intervening. 

The pictures were of various degrees of merit, and general- 
ly much inferior to what was expected from the author of the 
•* Marius," and the ** Ariadne." 

I have elsewhere described the manner in which John R. 
Smith made his attack upon Mr. Vanderlyn, and his pictures, 
before the directors of the incipient American Academy of Fine 
Arts. He failed, but the instigator prevailed, and Mr. Van- 
derlyn's pictures were turned out. I am permitted to copy 
from a letter of Mr. Vs, some passages which ought to be 
known. After noting some inferior symptoms of jealousy 
he proceeds : '* The instance which is more deserving of be- 
ing noticed, and of which there can be no doubt, he (Trumbull) 
was the prime mover, was, when I had my pictures in two 
rooms of the old alms-house, forming a part of what was allotted 
to the academy of arts. I had obtained permission of the pre- 
sident of the society, then De Witt Clinton, to have the use of 
these rooms, and there was then no talk or appearance that 
the academy would soon be resuscitated, and my friends Judge 
B. Provost and others, led me to believe that I should 
not be disturbed in their possession, for at least six months* 
I had these rooms fitted up as soon as they were vacated 
by these former tenants, and spent fifty dollars in clean- 
ing, painting, and colouring the walls. After my exhibi- 
tion was open two or three weeks, I went up the river, in 
July, leaving it in charge of the keeper. During my stay in 
the country, I received a letter from Mr. Murray, the vice-pre- 
sident, that they would have need of the rooms, and requesting 
me to remove my pictures. This appeared ungenerous, and was 
injurious to me. I hastened to town and found one roomr 
already cleared. I have sufficient reason for believing that 
it was through the influence of Trumbull, with D. Hosack 
and Murray, that these resolutions and measures were adopt- 
ed. How far John R. Smith was instigated by Trumbull^ I 
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do not now recoHect I am not able to affirm that he was 
evidently encouraged to it by Trumbull — 1 remember to have 
heard Smith say, that he heard him use such language as 
** damn the pictures, I wish I had never seen them." In the 
same letter Mr. V. says, '^ Trumbull made a proposition to 
two or three of my subscribers and trustees of the rotunda, 
during my absence at Washington, about two years after the 
existence of the rotunda, when he had eng aged in the govern- 
ment pictures ; he understanding that the rotunda laboured 
under a debt, still due to the builder, made overtures to pur- 
chase the building without consulting me ; seemingly indif- 
ferent how far my interest was affected. The trustees of 
course, could not listen to any such proposition. Dr. Mott ; 
Augustus Wynkoop; and C. D. Golden, had all been 
spoken to for this purpose. When I mentioned this affair to 
Mr. Allston, he could scarce believe it possible." 

It was this gentleman's misfortune, that Mr. Trumbull re- 
turned to New-York, after a residence of many years in Eng- 
land, in the year 1816 ; and his reputation did not rest alone 
upon the pictures which he brought with him, but on those he 
had painted in former days, and under the inspection of West ; 
(of which, very fine engravings were spread abroad,) and on 
the well known unfinished, and nearly finished historical com- 
positions which he had shown in 1790; besides the beautiful 
miniature portraits of revolutionary men, in former times, 
painted by him with great perseverance and activity. The 
association called the American Academy of Fine Arts, was 
revived, and Trumbull elected president. This was followed 
by his obtaining a commission for four pictures, at eight thou- 
sand dollars each, from congress. Mr. Vanderlyn felt and 
knew that he was a better artist at this time than Trumbull ; 
but he had the start of him ; and the public knew nothing, 
and cared little about it. I remember well when Mr. Van- 
derlyn visited me at my house, and inveighed upon the injus- 
tice of giving all the government patronage to Trumbull, I 
answered, that he had a fair claim, as he had collected the 
portraits to be introduced, and no one else possessed them. 

When the first exhibition was got up, Mr. Vanderlyn in- 
tended placing his noble Marius before the public, in the room 
fitted up in the old alms-house, but the place he wished was 
denied him by the president, and he exhibited nothing. 

I now recur to the memoir again, and the first subject is 
that of panoramas. ^* While in Europe he had beheld pano- 
ramic exhibitions with admiration, and witnessed their success 
in Paris, as well as in London ; and felt confident that if they 
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were approved and popular in capitals, whose galleries abound 
in chef iF<Euvre$ of art, their success would be certain in our 
cities, where, comparatively, no such competition as yet ex- 
isted. In fact panoramic exhibitions possess so much of the 
magic deceptions of the art, as irresistibly to captivate all 
classes of spectators, which gives them a decided advin- 
tage over every other description of pictures ; for no study or 
cultivated taste is required fully to appreciate the merits of 
such representations. They have the further power of con- 
veying much practical, and topographical information, such 
as can in no other way be supplied, except by actually visit- 
ing the scenes which they represent, and if instruction and 
mental gratification be the aim and object of painting, no class 
of pictures have a fairer claim to the public estimation than 
panoramas. 

*' It was under these circumstances that the corporation of 
New-York, in 1817, was induced to grant him the privilege 
of erecting a building for this object upon the public ground 
in the north-east corner of the park ; and with a liberal and 
laudable motive of embellishing the spot, he proceeded to 
erect a building worthy of the merits of the institution and the 
character of our city; and to which he gave the name of the 
New-Tork Rotunda. In the prosecution of his plan, he had 
the misfortune to involve himself in some pecuniary difficul- 
ties, arising from the excessive cost of the building. Eight 
thousand dollars was the estimated expense of the structure 
he had projected; and if ten thousand had sufficed, no diffi- 
culties would have ensued which could not easily have been 
surmounted. And those which did arise would probably have 
been surmounted, had he been present to superintend the pro- 
gress of the work, which he was prevented from doing by 
other pressing and indispensable engagements, connected 
with the institution. The work, however, went on, and the 
building was erected at a cost of between thirteen and fourteen 
thousand dollars ; all which was paid, with the exception of 
about three thousand five hundred dollars, which remained 
due to the builders and others who had furnished the male- 
rials ; and it was this unliquidated balance which was finally 
the cause of his being deprived of the building, at a time when 
he had just begun to realize some of the hopes which he had 
formed at the commencement of the project. 

" It was through the liberalily of private individuals, some 
thp personal friends of Mr. V., and all friends of the liberal 
arts, who were desirous of patronizing him, as well as of add- 
ing to the attraction and character of our city, that he was 
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supplied with a principal part of the funds disbursed on the 
building, he himself furnishing about twelve hundred dollars 
out of his private resources. The lease of the ground granted 
to him by the corporation, was for nine years, with a nominal 
rent ; and although there was no express clause of renewal, 
Mr. V. had received every assurance from the then mayor, 
the Hon. Jacob Radcliff, and several influential members of 
the board, that at the expiration of the first term, an extension 
would undoubtedly be granted, if he should desire it, and the 
institution answered public expectation. Thus was he in- 
duced to erect an ornamental structure, such as the rotunda 
in fact was, and as was admitted on all hands. 

** He commenced his exhibitions, and there were presented, 
in succession, the panoramas of Paris, Athens, Mexico, Ver* 
sailles, (painted by himself,) Geneva, and the three battle 
pieces of Lodi, Waterloo, and that at the gates of Paris. In 
addition to those panoramas, his own pictures of Marias, 
Ariadne, &lc. &lc. were also exhibited. 

" The patronage which he received from the public was sat- 
isfactory, and he deemed that the institution would become a 
permanent one. In this, however, he was mistaken, for, af- 
ter an ineffectual effort on the part of the Philharmonic Soci- 
ety, of the City Dispensary, and of the National Academy of 
Design, to get possession of the building, the Corporation of 
1829, in despite of the petitions and remonstrances of Mr. V. 
and of his friends and patrons, finally resorted to summary 
measures to remove him from the Rotunda, and which were 
adopted during his temporary absence from the city. 

'^ This step having been taken, an effort was afterwards made 
to procure its recall; and in May, 1830, a petition, signed by 
Cadwallader D. Colden, Richard Varick, John Ferguson, 
and other gentlemen of the first respectability, who were 
among his patrons, was presented to the Corporation ; pray- 
ing that the building might again be appropriated to its ori- 
ginal purpose, and that a new lease might be granted to trus- 
tees, to be chosen from among the petitioners, to see to the 
execution and fulfilment of such conditions as the board might 
prescribe ; and also suggesting, that the creditors of the build- 
ing should receive a portion of the receipts from the exhibi- 
tions, until their claims were liquidated ; and that payment 
be guaranteed in such way as should be deemed eqnitable by 
the board. 

" This petition, which protected the rights of the creditors^ 
as well as those of Mr. V. was rejected ; and the Corporation 
held the building, appropriating it, in the first place, to the use 
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of the Court of Sessions; and afieni'ards, it being found to- 
tally unfit for that purpose, it was transferred to the Alarine 
Court, by which tribunal it continues to be occupied." 

Of the merits of the case between Mr. Vanderlvn and the 
Corporation, I am neither competent nor willing to constitute 
myself a judge. Mr. Vanderlyn's recent employment by the 
U. S. Government, and his triumphant success, gives me sin- 
cere pleasure ; and I hope that he may yet have the honour 
of paiuting one of the pictures to fill the Rotunda at Wash- 
ington, and show to posterity, that, in 1817, America had a 
better painter than filled the first four compartments. 

Mr. Vanderlyn made, I believe, several visits to the south, 
and more than one to New Orleans. He put up a building 
in that city, and had his panorama (perhaps more than one) 
exhibited there. He likewise visited the Havana, and at- 
tempted an exhibition of his fine pictures of Marius and Ari- 
adne^ but without profit and without employment. 

During these voyages and residences, the building Mr.Van- 
derlyn had incurred a debt for the erection of, was generally 
a useless and unprofitable thing. 

After several pages respecting the Rotunda and the eorpo- 
ration, the memoir of Mr. Vanderlyn's friend concludes thus : 

* '' Being deprived of the Rotunda, and, in consequence, 
involved in some pecuniary embarrassment, Mr. Vanderlyn 
was obliged to recur to his only resource, that of portrait 
painting, for his immediate subsistence." 

That Mr. Vanderlyn has been *' triumphantly successful,** 
in his Washington for Congress, I sincerely rejoice ; and yet 
ho|)e, that the corporation of the great city of New- York will 
remunerate the artist pnd others who may be losers by the 
appropriation of the Rotunda to the business of the city : for, 
whatever may be strict, legal right, there is a feeling of jus- 
tice, which, though it may not touch the heart of a corporate 
body, will make itself familiar in the bosoms of the electors, 
who contemplate the actions of the common council. 



* It would appear from the wording of this memoir, that the Rotunda was 
coDtitantlv used bv Mr. Vanderlyn. On returning from a residence in Norfolk, 
in 1820, 1 wanted a room in which to f)aint a lar^e picture, and, on inquiry, was 
referred to the Rotunda. "Rut where is Mr. Vanderlyn V I could obtain no 
knowledfre on that point. I understood the building to be abandoned to his cre- 
ditors. *'\M)o has the keyV* '* Doctor Mott,*' I applied to him, and he put 
me in possession of the building for this temporary purpose. Fortunately, before 
I put up my large cloth to paint on, some friend of Mr. Vanderlyn let mc know 
that be would return to New- York, and I might be considered an intruder, and 
I instantly abandoned the premises. 
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Mr. Vanderlyn's friend proceeds thus : — 

** He had the good fortuoe to be commissioned by congress, 
in the spring of 1832, to paint a full-length portrait of Wash- 
ington, to be placed in the Hall of Representatives, and an 
appropriation of $1000 was made for the purpose. That 
painting has now been completed, and has added to the &me 
of the artist, while it reflects credit upon the discrimination of 
tliose who selected him for the task. On its being exhibited 
in the capitol, the House of Representatives immediately and 
unanimously voted him an additional compensation of $1500. 

<* In 1833, Mr. V. presented a petition, for the second time, to 
the corporation of New- York, soliciting the restoration of the 
rotunda, and a renewal of the lease, or such remuneration for 
bis losses, as, under all the circumstances, that body might 
deem reasonable and just. This petition, after a delay of 
many months, has been finally acted upon, and its prayer 
denied." 

Mr. Vanderlyn published an address to his subscribers, in 
1824, pamphlet form ; and another pamphlet in 1829, after 
the loss of the building. These efforts remain without effect 



CHAPTER IV. 

Barralett arrives from Dublin— his eccentricities— E. Tisdale- Clark— Gilbert 
Fox- imported from London— Marries and goes on the stage— Tannery-Mar- 
tin — Abn«r Reid— Marten— W. Groomricb— nis landscapes— Gideon Fairman. 

JOHN JAMES BARRALETT— 1795, 

Probably arrived from Dublin and took up his abode in 
Philadelphia about this time. He was certainly established 
as a painter and designer before the year 1 796. He was on 
the wane, and appeared as an old man to Edwin when he first 
knew him, which was in 1797. Mr. Barralett was by birth an 
Irishman, but of French descent, and spoke the language of 
his father's country fluently, having all the volatility of France 
united with Hibernian prodigality and eccentricity. He was 
a French Irishman. He was a man of talent without discre- 
tion or any thing like common prudence ; prodigally gene- 
rous, and graspingly poor. As represented to me, he had the 
wildest portions of the French and Irish characters whimsically 
united in him. Mr. Barralett had been in good employ at 
home in his native city of Dublin, and a teacher of drawing 
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in a public institation. In the earliest part of his American 
career, (although lame from some accident, probably in 
childhood) he was a beau of much pretensions, powdered to 
the extent of the fashion of the day, and ruffled to the finger- 
ends. In latter life he was a sloven to as great a degree. 

His employment in Philadelphia was principally as a de- 
signer for publishers of books. Mr. Longacre (now one of our 
most respectable artists) when a boy and a pupil of Murray's, 
the engraver, was sent to assist Barralett in painting a trans- 

Earency which Murray was preparing to display in honour of 
^erry's victory on Lake Erie. Toung Longacre strove to 
accomplish his master's views, but in vain; the work was 
exhibited half unfinished, for Barralett amused himself by 
taking snufT and telling stories while his young assistant did 
all the labour. 

Alexander Lawson engaged in a copartnersip with Barra- 
lett ; but the union of the Scotchman, a downright matter-of- 
fact, industrious and warm-hearted man, with this flighty 
genius, was that of oil and vinegar. Barralett designed 
pictures and Lawson engraved them. Barralett alwajrs poor, 
contrived to receive payment for the work, and kept, or rather 
spent it. Lawson prudently withdrew from the connexion. 
Another cause of disagreement between the parties was, that 
Barralett would put a finishing touch to Lawson's work* 
Between them they furnished the plates for Linn's poems, and 
Lawson says his partner ruined several of them by re-touching 
them. On one occasion the poet was discontented with a 
design presented by Barralett, but knowing his violent tem- 
per, and the unsparing use he made of improper language, 
oaths, and imprecations, the young clergyman was afraid to 
speak to him on the subject, and persuaded Lawson to repre- 
sent his wish for some alteration in the design — he did so — 
and the designer raved like a madman, at the indignity of 
being criticized by a Yankee parson. 

'' On my arrival in the United States in 1797, (says Mr. D. 
Edwin) Mr. Barralett was established in Philadelphia as a 
designer of picturesque drawings, &c. be, a man of abilities, 
and, as I was informed, had been, at an early period of his 
life of much more. He was the first in the United States who 
invented a ruling machine for the use of engravers, he spent 
much of his time also in making a better black for copper-plate 
printers' ink than that in general use — an article then much 
wanted. He was the most eccentric man I ever knew — he 
was lame — (a dislocation of the head of the thigh bone) when 
be walked it was, to use the common saying, * dot and go 
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«Mie,' and the snrtoot coat he constantly wore in bad weather 
wa5 dipt in mud on the lame side at every step he took. He 
took large quantities of snuff — was extremely irritable and 
passionate, and very dirty in his general appearance, he was 
also very poor, but had too much pride to complain of a pov- 
erty he could ill conceal. 

** A friend of his called on business at his house, he waited in 
m room without fire, though the weather was very cold, till 
his return ; when B. came home, * By George, says he, (his 
nsoal oath) we must have some fire, come with me in the cel- 
lar and I will split some wood. Unfortunately there was but 
one stick, and that very knotty ; the old man, who never lost 
his courage, made repeated strokes at the log, but in vain ; 
grown desperate, he at last placed it on its end, stood at 
some distance from it, brandished his axe in a threatening pos- 
Iwre, and to give morefone to his desperate and final attempt, 
he ran or rather hopped (disregarding the assistance of his 
bone leg) at the devoted log, on which he inflicted m severe 
blow, but alas ! still without eflect ; he then desisted, wiped 
the sweat from his face, and addressing his friend, ^By 
George, I believe the weather is warmer than it was, c6me op 
alairs, I think we have now no occasion for fire.' 

** He once requested General Moreau, when in Philadelphia, 
to sit to him for his portrait ; Barralett was then a widower, 
with two small children, living in part of a house, and having 
no housekeeper, things were in a very deranged and dirty 
state, but in expectation of the great general, every thing was 
put in as much order as his reduced circumstances would 
admit of. The general came, but before the drawing was 
half done, he thought he heard some low sounds of sorrow in 
the room, but could see nobody ; the crying and sobbing be- 
came at last so audible, that Barralett could not help taking 
notice of them. In a rage he limped or ratlier flew to the closet, 
which he unlocked, discovering his two children, whom he 
had confined, to keep them out of the way of his sitter. 
« What do you want, you torments ?' says the father ; ' A piece 
of bread !' cried the children. * Look there now, look there 
now,' said he to the general, * what trouble I have with 
these brats.' Then taking down, from an upper shelf in the 
same closet, a loaf of bread, he cut each a slice. They wished 
to inako ihoir escape, but he thrust them back, re-locking the 
door, with threats, in case they were not quieter ; and before 
the drawing was finished, the crying, a slice of bread, and 
the scolding were repeated, to the great amusement ofthe 
general, who told the story to his friends." 
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Mr. Barralett exhibited a drawing of the First Landing of 
Columbus, which gained him applause and employment. He 
displayed many other original drawings in the exhibitions of 
the Pennsylvania Academy. 1 have no traces of him later 
than 1812. 

E. TISDALE— 1795, 

Designer, engraver, and miniature painter. He has declined, 
by letter, giving me any dates or facts relative to himself; if, 
therefore, I err, he must excuse me — the world will care nothing 
about it. He was born in New-England about half a century 
ago. His Battle of Lexington was engraved by Tiebout in 
1797, and it is a feeble affair. He designed and perhaps en- 
graved the plates for Richard Alsop and Theodore Dwight's 
" Echo," in 1807. He is said to be a man of wit. Among 
his early designs are some for Judge Trumbull's McFingah 
He was known to me in New-York as a miniature painter in 
1805. He removed to Hartford and became a partner in what 
was called ** The Graphic Company." The business of this 
company was principally executing plates for the banks.— 
Tisdale designed the vignettes, Brewster was the dye-sinker, 
N. Jocelyn, Willard, and Huntington the engravers. 

Tisdale visited New-Tork in 1820, and painted miniatures, 
but continued attached to the Hartford Graphic Company 
until 1825. He not only designed but engraved one or more of 
their plates. He is the author of a political satire called the 
Gerrymander, and made designs for it. This publication was 
meant to lash Mr. Gerry, who, with the New-England men in 
congress, supported the imbecile Gates, in his opposition to 
Schuyler and Washington in 1778-9, but not for that is he 
made the butt for Tisdnle's shafts ; but for not going with the 
New-England men in 1811-12 and 13, in their endeavours to 
obstruct the measures of government when it was found neces- 
sary to chastise the insolence of Great Britain by the war of 
1812. 

CLARK— 1795. 

An English engraver, who exercised his art in New- York 
about this time and worked in the dotted or stippling style, 
engraving several of the plates for David Longworth's edi- 
tion of Telemachus, and for the same liberal publisher a large 
plate of the Resurrection of a pious Family. 

Clark went south — became deranged — imagined that he was 
constantly pursued by a negro without a head, and finally com- 
mitted suicide by cutting his own throat to get rid of his tor- 
mentor. Mr. Longworth deserves to be recorded with praise 
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for being the first to introduce engravings in bellei'lettres lite- 
ratare into the country. He did much with limited means. 

GILBERT FOX— 1795. 

Was born in London about the year 1776. It so happened 
that an American, who practised engraving in Philadelphia 
without knowledge of the art, went on a voyage of discovery 
to London, and finding young Fox, in the year 1793, bound 
by an apprentice's articles to Medland, a well-known engraver 
of that city, conceived the design of purchasing the youth's 
time if he could induce him to cross the seas to Philadelphia, 
the place of the adventurer's abode, and teach him what be 
had learned from Medland. Fox's reward was to be liberty 
and good wages. 

Trenchard, such was the American's name, succeeded : the 
youth wished for change of place and to be master of bis own 
actions, before he knew how to guide them ; the master was 
tempted by the price offered ; and Gilbert was shipped to Phil- 
adelphia in 1795 by Trenchard, as an assistant to himself, and 
teacher of the art of etching, which was imperfectly understood 
among us at that time. 

Mr. Alexander Lawson says, that among engravers the 
general impression was, " that Fox was only to impart his art to 
Edward Trenchard, who had bought and imported him, bnt it 
soon spread and every one became etchers." Gilbert did not 
like confinement and work, and being a draughtsman, when 
his contract with Mr. Trenchard was fulfilled, he engaged as 
a drawing master to teach the young ladies of a boarding 
school. He was a pretty young man, had a sweet voice, and 
an irresistible lisp, and taught ** love's dream" to one of his 
pupils, who became Mrs. Fox. 

Contrary to all rational calculation the boarding school pro- 
prietors would no longer trust the Fox among I heir flocks now 
that he was caught, and he had to seek some other mode of 
gaining a living for himself and family. The stage, the re- 
fuge of the idle, became his. He had some knowledge of music, 
a good voice, and, like Murphy's Dick, had visited the London 
theatres and been a member of a spouting club. This was 
capital enough to trade upon, and he was received with applause 
at the Chestnut-street, Philadelphia. 

" Poor Fox," observes one of his cotemporary engravers, 
" he had some excellent qualities, but prudence was not one of 
them." He is to be considered as one who forwarded the pro- 
gress of engraving in America. 
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It is said that bis father bequeathed him one thoasand 
pounds. If so, it soon vanished. He was engaged as first 
singer for the New-Tork theatre — (there then was but one) — 
be played some young heroes in tragedy, and occasionally 
engraved. The head of Kotzebue for my German theatre is 
his work, and he was employed by David Liongworth, our 
most enterprising publisher. He was always in trouble from 
certain symptoms of dissatisfaction among his creditors, who 
would not be put ofi" with a song, or be content to wait for the 
yearly benefit, which experience had taught was of no benefit 
to them. 

B. TANNER— MARTIN— 1795. 

B. Tanner, born, as I believe, in New- York, was a pupil of 
Cornelius Tiebout. He did much work for publishers, and 
published maps. Martin was a most wretched pretender to 
crayon painting. He was an Englishman ; and such was the 
low state of taste among the people, that he had employers. 
His success encouraged Jarvis to try, and he thus assisted the 
arts. 

ABNER REID— MARTEN— 1796. 

Reid, bom in East Windsor, Connecticut; was the teacher 
in engraving of W. Mason, who commenced wood engraving io 
Philadelphia long after the year here mentioned. Marten 
came from Sheffield, England, about this time, and attempted 
wood engraving in New-Tork in 1798, but soon after dieid of 
yellow fever. 

W. GROOMRICH— 1796. 

An English landscape painter of some merit, painted in 
New-York about this time. I knew him personally. There 
was a good deal of sprightliness and oddity about him. He 
attempted to paint some portraits, but they could not be re- 
cognised. Many of his landscapes were got off by raffling. 
I remember a landscape in which he endeavoured, without 
success, to introduce the brilliant and gorgeous tints which na- 
ture displays in our autumnal scenery, but the blending of na- 
ture was not found in Groomrich's imitations, nor that har- 
mony which she always throws over her most vivid colouring. 
Groomrich looked at his hard and discordant colouring, and 
cried, "TA^e are tints! there is efiect ! <Aere is disUnce ! — 
they could not understand this colouring in England." 

He painted a view from Harlem Heights, with really a good 
distance. '' What shall I do for a foreground f" said he ; '' 1 
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will dash a watermelon to pieces, and make a foreground of 
it." No bad thoughu 

He removed to Baltimore from New-Tork, and Mrs. Groom- 
rich opened a boarding school for young ladies with some 
success. Robert Gilmor, Esq. of Baltimore, speaking of 
Groomrich, says, ^' He painted here several good landscapes. 
He was a pupil of Lambert's.' 
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GIDEON FAIRMAN— 1796. 

"Gideon Fairman, a native of Newtown, Fairfield county, 
Connecticut, was born on the 26th day of June, 1774. At an 
early age he exhibited an extraordinary mechanical ingenuity 
and taste for the fine arts. His father having been reduced in 
his circumstances by twice losing his property by fire, and 
burtbened with a large family, his son Gideon placed himself 
as an apprentice to a man of the name of Isaac Crane, a black- 
smith and mechanic in New Mitford, a few miles distant from 
Newtown. Shortly after there came to the town an English 
engraver of no great merit, of the name of Brunton, to whom 
some rude specimens of young Fairman's genius were shown 
in the way of engraving, which, (considering that he had never 
witnessed the process, and worked with tools of his own con- 
struction,) were surprising indications of talent. Bruoton 
pronounced his performances astonishing, and advised bis 
father to encourage him in a pursuit in which he bid so fair to 
distinguisli himself. 

" After residing a short time at New Mitford with bis fa- 
mily, be determined to leave a place where he could obtain no 
instruction in the art of engraving. He therefore started on 
foot with eighteen cents in his pocket, and walked to Hudson 
on the North River, where a married sister resided. From 
thence he found means to reach the city of Albany, where he 
bound himself apprentice to Messrs. Isaac &Greorge Hutton, 
jewellers and engravers. He was now about eighteen years of 
age, and served out his time with them, after far surpassing his 
instructors in the beautiful art which was afterwards to gain 
him so high a reputation. At the age of 21 (1796) he com- 
menced business for himself, winning the good opinion of all 
by a natural grace of manner, joined to great intelligence and 
a fine person. 

" He relied on his merit alone for advancement, nor did he 
ever relax his efibrts in a long career of usefulness, until, at 
the close of life, a series of misfortunes broke down suddenly 
the energies tliey could not bend. 
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'* In 1798 he matried, and in 1810 having lost his wife, he 
proceeded to the city of Philadelphia, where a company of 
bank note engravers was formed onder the 6rm of Murray, 
Draper, Fairman b Co. 

''In this city he continued ; and in a few years, by his unre- 
mitting attention to business, he amassed considerable wealth. 
In the year 1819, he was induced to enter into another partner- 
ship with Mr. Jacob Pefkins, and accompanied him to Eng- 
land, where he resided three years. Not long after commenc- 
ing business in London, they took into partnership the cele- 
brated engraver Charles Heath. This connection, however, 
proved a disastrous experiment to Mr. Fairman, who was dis- 
appointed in his anticipations by the extravagant expenditure 
of one of the parties in pursuing a career which has since in- 
volved every one connected with him. When at last Mr. 
Fairman felt the necessity of returning to his own country, be 
left the shores of England with a sad foreboding of impending 
calamity at home ; and so the event proved ; for within a few 
days' journey of the city in which he had gained so just a re- 
putation, a friend hastened to announce his utter ruin through 
a spirit of insane speculation on the part of the senior partner 
of the concern. He was, therefore, under the necessity of 
stealing covertly into the city, and taking the benefit of the in- 
solvent law to secure his personal liberty. These accumulated 
misfortunes depressed him not, but an unconquerable desire to 
retrieve, in some measure, his great losses, pay his liabilities, 
and provide for the wants of his family, caused him to give 
himself so unsparingly to his business, of all perhaps the most 
sedentary, and being always remarkably robust, he was sud- 
denly struck down by paralysis and fell a victim to his exer- 
tions, on the 18th day of April, 1827, at the age of 52 years.'' 

Such is the memoir with which I have been favoured by a 
friend. I first saw Mr. Fairman in Albany, apparently full of 
employment as an engraver, in 1805. Many years after I 
found him living in prosperity and splendour in Philadelphia. 
His small figures for bank notes were designed and executed 
with much taste. Afler his return from England I saw him 
snugly situated in Philadelphia, with a second wife ; but it 
appears that his affairs had been irretrievably ruined by the 
unhappy conduct of Murray. He was to the last a man of 
uncommon physical powers, beauty of person, and elegance 
of deportment. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Some further particulars of the Peale family— Rembrandt Peale bom in Bucks 
county, Penary Ivania— Early instruction— paints in Charleston, S.C. — goes to 
London ; on his return renounces the name of Peale — Goes to Paris — returns 
and paints his Roman Daughter— residence at Baltimore — The Court of Death 
— The certified portrait of, Washington— Travels in Italy — returns home — ano- 
ther visit to London and return— Mr. Peale's lithograpny— Henry Sargent — 
first attempts at painting— Goes to London— »re turns home — enters tbeamiy— 
various appointments— *^ The Landing of the PilflTims'*—its destruction — "The 
Entrance of the Saviour into Jerusalem" — The dinner party— WooUey — Wea- 
ver- J. J. Holland— M. Pegale — D. Edwin— James Sharpless. 

REMBRANDT PEALE— 1796.* 

This worthy man and accomplished artist, the second son 
and third child of Charles Wilson Peale, inherited from his 
ingenious father a love of the fine arts and of mechanics. He 
was born on the 22d of February, 1778, at a farm house In 
Bucks county, Pennsylvania, whither his mother had fled from 
Philadelphia at the approach of the hostile British army, bis 
father being then with a volunteer company (raised by his ex- 
ertions, and of which he was elected captain) with the army of 
Washington. 

We have seen that C. W. Peale had returned from bis stu- 
dies with West in 1774, and although his mind was engaged by 
the dangers then approaching, and soon after by his services 
rendered to his country, he was so devoted to the art he loved 
that he named his son bom in 1774 Raphael, his second child 
Angelica Kaufman, and his second son Rembrandt. These 
were followed by Vandyk, Titian, Rubens, Sophinisba, Lin- 
naeus, Franklin, Sybella, and Elisabeth. The last named after 
her mother, Mr. Peale's last wife. Mr. R. P. says, " all these 
children but two were named after painters, though only two 



* I take this opportunity to add, from recent communications, some further par^ 
ticulars respecting the extraordinary family of the Peales. On Charles W. Peale*t 
return from Europe, he promulgated a doctrine which is true to a certain extent 
that *• any person may learn to paint" — I say true to a certain extent. Any person 
with good eyes and common sense may be taught to draw and use colours, but 
they may fall lamentably short of the end desired, and which is the only thing to 
be wished in an artist. So any one may be tanght to make verses ; but it is only 
God w/io makes a poet. Peale persuaded two brothers to become painters. 
James abandoned the trade of cabinet making, and became a miniature painter in 
full employ. He likewise painted in oil, and even attempted hifttorical compo- 
sition. I am told of one on the <leath of Mercer at Prmceton. Two of his 
daughters and a gr:ind-danghter are now professional artists. Anna Peale, now 
Mrs. Staughton, of Philadelphia, is well known as a miniature painter. Her sis- 
ter Sarah, residing in Baltimore, (says my informant) •• practiKPs the boldest branch 
of portrait painting in oil, and their ncicc, Mary Jane Simes, herself a living min- 
iature, rivals her aunt in thesime style.** 
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of the number adopted the profession. Raphael was a painter 
of portraits in oil and miniature, but excelled more in compo- 
sitions of still life. He may perhaps be considered the first in 
point of time who adopted this branch of painting in America, 
and many of his pictures are in the collections of men of taste 
and highly esteemed." He died early in life, perhaps at the 
age of forty, after severe affliction from gout. 

Rembrandt commenced drawing at the age of eight, from the 
drawing book, between school hours ; and I have beard him 
say that so great was his love of the occupation, that be injur- 
ed his health by swallowing his food without chewing, and 
laid the foundation of illness in after life. At thirteen he left 
school, and devoted himself day and night to the pencil. At 
that age, he painted a portrait of himself, his second attempt 
from the life. 

In the year 1 796 his father relinquished portrait painting, 
and recommended his son to the public as his successor ; but 
the recommendation was not successful, and Rembrandt de- 
termined to enter the world as a painter by a visit to Charles- 
ton, South Carolina. At this early period of his career as a 
painter, he fixes the time of Washington sitting to him for bis 
portrait, and says, in a letter before me, that this, with the aid 
of one painted by his father, '< gave rise to the portrait which 
is distinguished by its place in the Senate chamber at Wash- 
ington." 

At Charleston he was employed until 1801, when he went 
to England, accompanied by his wife and two children, to 
study under the direction of Mr. West. While Mr. Peale 
was in London he published a memoir on the Mammoth, which 
is honourably mentioned and quoted by Cuvier.* In Liondon 
he painted a few portraits, and returned to America, thinking 
to abandon painting for agricultural pursuits; but success after 
his return to Philadelphia prevented his exchange of the pencil 
for the plough. In 1804 Mr. Peale issued the following ad- 
vertisement : 

" Rembrandt. The names being merely to distinguish 
individuals — and whereas few persons discriminate between 

* In the year 1802 the skeleton of the Mammoth having been completed by 
the ingenuity of Charles Wilson Peale, it was determined that Rembrandt should 
take the monster to England, and the following advertisement was issued from 
the press: ** American Miracle. — The skeleton, uith which it is Mr. Rem- 
bnindt Peale't intention shortly to visit Europe, was yesterday so far put togeth- 
er, that previous to taking it to pieces for the purpose of packing it np, he and 
TWELVE other gentlemen partook of a collation within the breast of the ani- 
mal, all comforubly seated round a small table, and one of Mr. Hawkinses patent 
portable pianos ; after which the foUowing toasts were drank accompanied by 
music. *^ I omit the toasU. 
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the peculiar names of my father, uncle, brotlier, or myself, 
which creates a confusion disadvantageous to the distinct merit 
of each as an artist, I am induced to obviate this on my part« 
in being known only by my 6rst name, Rembrandt ; the ad- 
junct Peale serving only to show of whom descended. There- 
fore, ladies and gentlemen desirous of viewing a few specimens 
of my style of painting, may find me by the following direc- 
tion:— Rembr A iNDT, PORTRAIT PAINTER IN LARGE AND 
SMALL, head of Mulberry Court, leading from Sixth, three 
doors above Market-street. Dec. 4.*' 

How careful ought public men to be, not only of their ac- 
tions, but of their words, especially words given to the world 
through the press ! This advertisement could not be omitted 
in a biography of Mr. Peale without injustice to the subject, 
for it displays the character of the individual at the time, more 
than pages written by the biographer for the purpose* 

In 1807 Mr. Peale visited Paris for the express purpose of 
painting the portraits of distinguished men of that natioD, and 
'* to feast," as he has said, '*on the treasures Napoleon bad 
assembled in the gallery of the Louvre." Mr. Peale painted 
a great number of French savans and military men, many of 
which on his return were placed in his father's museum. This 
not only gave him an opportunity of improvement, but intro- 
duced him to eminent men from whom he derived important 
information, tending to increase his store of scientific, literary, 
and philosophical knowledge. His style had improved, but 
his health had suffered, and he returned home once more de- 
termined to purchase that blessing by the abandonment of 
palette and esel, for the cultivation of the earth. To this de- 
termination he could not hold; and after two years more spent 
in portrait painting, finding it impossible to relinquish the ob- 
jects of his early love and his life's pursuit, he returned to Pa- 
ris in 1809, with a resolution which may be estimated by the 
circumstance lliat lie carried with him a wife and five i'liildrcii. 

The galliTv of the Louvre was now completed and in its 
full splendour. Mr. Peale took lodgings in the vicinity, and 
spent all the lime he could spare from completing his collection 
of portraits of eminent men, in studying i\w master pieces of 
emiu' nt painters; but he could not l)e content from home, and 
** notwithst binding an offer from Dcnon to give him eniplovment 
for the gi>viTnment, he returned to America after a residence 
of fifteen months." He a^ain set up his esel in Philadelphia 
as a portrait painter, but found leisure to compose his picture 

of tlie *' Roman Daughter," which possesses great merit. 

This was exhibited at the Pennsylvania academy in 1812, 
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and elicited just eDComiums; but the paiuter experienced 
wounds from the shafts of detraction, aimed by ignorance, 
idleness, and vanity. 

A man of the name of Svemin, Russian vice consul, assert- 
ed, that the picture was a copy, and that he had seen the ori- 
ginal in the rooms of Gerard, at Paris. A man of his stand- 
ing in society was believed, and Peale considered as an im- 
postor* He found himself treated with disrespect, without 
knowing the cause, and only by accident learned the accusa- 
tion against him, and who was its author. He took Sully 
with him and called on Svemin ; who, after prevarication, was 
obliged to acknowledge that he thought he had seen a picture 
at Gerard's like Mr. Peale's, and the excellence of Mr. Peale's 
composition had made him conclude, it could be no other than 
m copy of that master's work. He avowed himself mistaken, 
and offered any reparation he could make. Thus is the re- 
putation of a painter, both as artist and man, made the sport 
of vanity, and a sacrifice to travelled coxcombry. 

The figures of this picture are the size of life, and painted 
carefiiily from nature. It is now in the possession of Mr. Sa- 
vage, of Boston. 

* When Mr. Peale brought this picture before the public, he published the 
following in the American Daily Advertiser, of Philadelphia : 

** To THE PaBLic. — After my return from France, in 1810, I designed and exe- 
cated the equestrian portrait of Napoleon, my first experiment in large. The 
favorable reception of this, in public exhibition, induced me to venture on an his- 
torical subject — the story of the Roman Daughter, the last scene of which had 
often been painted, but not the first day's intercourse as I conceived it. Although 
my own gallery then stood in need of novelty and addition, I yielded to the re- 
quest of some of the directors of the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts, and 
•ent this picture, wet from my eazle, to their exhibition in 1811. Its reception 
by the public was flattering to my reputation ; but, being my first attempt at origi- 
nal composition, faults were discovered, which! was impatient to correct as soon 
as the exhibition closed. My friends were invited to see the alterations. I 
showed them the changes made successively from my first ideas. Struck with 
this unsuspecting display of unassisted invention, Joseph Hopkinson, Esq. gave 
me the first intimation of a report being in circulation that I was not the author 
of this composition, but had copied it in France. Perhaps with too much of the 
pride of conscious integrity, T would not i nquire who were the propagators of 
this misstatement ; but accident having made me acquainted with Mr. Svemin 
as the author, my moral character, more than my reputation as an artist, required 
that I should receive an explanation. For this purpose, I waited on him, accom- 
panied by Mr. Sully, in whose presence he assured me that it was the excdlcnce 
of my picture made him suppose that I had copied it — that he thought he had 
seen such a picture in (UranVs painting room in Paris, but did not remember the 
situation, nor the attitudtt of the ficiires, by which alone a picture can be remem- 
ber<»d. Mr. Sully was satisfied of the incorrectness of his previous assertion, and 
wa» witness to the acknowIedi;rnent of his error. I then published a few p r - 
grajihs in the papers, in which I look occasion to speak of the encouragement of 
the arts in America ; and, in order to bring it to the test, engaged myself to ma|f e 
a present of the picture of the lioinan Daughter to the Pennsylvania Hospiiul, 
if <nv person could prove (by comfmrison) that I had copied it in whole, or in 
part, fiom any painting, print, or drawing whalsoeTer. This waa done with full 
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The establishment of a Museum, and Gallery of Paintings, 
in the city of Baltimore, was now a favourite object with Mr. 
Peale, and be accomplished it. He continued there nine 
years ; and besides paindng many portraits, composed and 
executed, in large, the ascent of Elijah, and other works of 
magnitude. Finally, he painted his *' Court of Death ;" 
which having been exhibited throughout the United States 
with success, has made his name, connected with it, familiar 
with the public* 

Of this picture Mr. Peale says, in a letter before me, it was 
painted '* on a canvas 24 feet long and 13 feet high, contain- 
ing 23 figures of the full size. The idea of this picture was 
taken from Bishop Porteus's poem on Death. But instead of 
following the bishop, in the employment of the usual allego- 
rical personages, 1 imagined a more original, impressive style 
of personification, at once philosophical and popular, and had 
the satisfaction to find, that it was equally understood and ap- 
preciated by the ignorant and the learned. It was exhibited 
in the principal cities during little more than a year, and pro* 
duced the sum of $8,886 ; thus proving it to be a successful 
experiment. In New-Tork it was recommended from the pul- 
pits, and by the Corporation of the city, who went in a body 
to visit It." 



confidence, thmt in a composition which was strictly my own original, no part of 
H conUl. CTsn by accident, be like any thing else. For, although historical pain- 
ters from Raphael to West^ have always been permitted to borrow ideas, and eren 
figures — no such advantage was taken. 

** My motiTe at this time for rcTiringthe recollection of these circumstances, is, 
that many persons, who never read the vindication, still continue under the erro- 
neous impressions. Now, when I present myself again before the inhabitants of 
my nauve ciiy.* with a more important original composition, I think it necessary, 
and the iKcasion is peculiarly proper, to enforce the correction of an error, not 
more injuricMis to me than to my fellow citizens who are disposed to encourage 
the efforts we are making to advance the arts in our country. 

** Not only the picture of the Roman Daughter, but the picture of (he Court of 
Death. sh:«li be ciren up for the same charitable purpose, should any one, actua- 
ted bT such exceileni con5iderHtions, dotect so dishonourable an imposition. If 
lhi» cannot tte done, then ou^ht every lover of the arts, and every gentleman 
who knows the vslne of character, interest himself in discountenancing a ground- 
less aspersion aj^tmst an artist, who would value no acquirements nor fame that 
were purchased at the expense of his integrity. 

" I he noble arts require a more liberal encouragement in our country. They 
are capable of a direction the most honourable and useful. But the sute of our 
finances, and the recent establishment of our public institutions, do not permit the 
purchase ol ex^^nsive works, which can only be brought forth by [K^pular encour- 
agement. a9 wat pr;ictised in ancient Greece; and it they are viewed with cor- 
resjKindmir justice, xeal and patriotism, no greater reward need stimulate the ex- 
ertional of the artist. 

- Wiinesj THOM4S Silly." **RE.MBRANDT PEALE." 

• I have stated, on thf authority of Mr. Pcale, that he was born in Bucks 
cottuty, and not lu Philadelpuia, as h re aaseried. 
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Thus far the author of the picture, who deserves praise 
for the experiment, and seems to be satisfied with the result. 
— He represents the causes and victims of Death, who is 
shrouded in mysterious obscurity. War and its effects are 
represented by the principal group. The figure of Pleasure 
is beautiful, and I recollect it as almost faultless. Intemper- 
ance was well conceived, if memory serves me ; and many of 
the figures, in half-tint, well executed. 

From 1822 to 1829, Mr. Peale painted portraits in New- 
York, Boston, and Philadelphia, with checkered success, as 
to employment ; and then, accompanied by his son, once more 
visited France, and had the satisfaction of spending sixteen 
months in Italy, copying some of the works of the most cele- 
brated masters. Most of these copies were purchased by Mr. 
Bussy , of Boston. 

Mr. Peale says, '* I gratified my national and professional 
pride, by taking with me my Portrait of Washington ; which, 
in Rome, brought to my room some of the most distinguished 
artists, professors, and amateurs. At Florence it was exhibit- 
ed, with distinction, in the Royal Academy. In London, it 
was visited by artists and other distinguished persons : and 
after my return to America, without my solicitation, it was 
bought by an unanimous vote of the Senate, and placed in 
their hall, as the picture which had united the suflragesof most 
of the intimate friends and relations of Washington." 

Surely this distinction, these suffrages, and a good price 
received for this picture, may satisfy the author of it. But as 
I have mentioned it elsewhere, and given my opinion that it is 
not a likeness of Washington, and expressed my disapproba- 
tion of the manner in which I saw it exhibited in New-Tork, 
with a poor copy from Stuart's head of Washington, without 
frame, placed on the floor, beneath the highly decorated pic- 
ture by Mr. Peale — I must here repeat that opinion and that 
disapprobation. 

At the time of finishing this picture, it was announced as 
forthcoming at Washington. It was published in one or more 
of the journals that Mr, Peale had been for some time paint- 
ing " a portrait of Washington, which was said to be, in every 
particular, the most admirably correct representation of the 
ckaracier and expression of this illustrious man that has been 
offered to the world." 

In due time the picture is thus advertised at Washington 
city. After repeating the eulogies on its character and ex- 
pression, it proceeds : — " The painter had the rare advantage 
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of baiiiie painted an original picture of the great patriot 
vkibt liTing, vhich he has improved by sobsequeot study of 
his sabject, vith soch aids as be could obtain from a reference 
tt» the works of cootemporaneons artists. All the surviving 
vorthieSf who knew Washington intimately, speak with enthu- 
siasm of this fine painting, as the only true likeness they have 
ever seen of him : and as a work of art merely, our letters 
from Philadelphia describe it as imsarpassed. This painting 
being finished, has been bronght to this city by its author, 
with a view to submit it to the inspection of the national re- 
pcescntatives and cHhers, at the seat of government ; and par- 
licnlariy with a view to obtain the opinions upon it of those 
who were compatriots and personal friends of Washington, of 
whom so many are at this season to be found at the seat of 
goveinment.'^ 

Opinioos were obtained upon the portrait by presenting a 
certificate to those who had known Washington, and gaining 
their signatures. This certificate asserted every thing the 
painter wished. 

A certificate is, in my e\*es, a proof of something deficient 
or amis:^ A certificate can be produced with signatures of 
many of the best men of any country to any Uiing. Mr. Peak, 
in this certificate afiair, shares equally, perhaps, with those who 
signed it ; many of whom have since declared, that they did 
not think the portrait like the original. 

Thus is the sacred cause of truth trifled with, and certifi- 
cates obuined from ** honourable men — all honourable men," 
to deceive mankind, mislead opinion, and often-times to de- 
stroy heahh and life. Why is truth so little respected, when 
it is the only foundation upon which human happiness rests f 
I blame Mr. Peale for degrading himself by submitting to the 
expedient of a certificate, but I blame the signers more. 

None see the anomalies of character more than the biogra- 
pher ; and if he is a faithful historian of nature, he will repre- 
sent them. Mr. Peale's conduct in the above-mentioned aflair 
stands in contradiction to his general character as a man. 

We have seen thai it was in 1827 that Mr. Peale's father 
died, and I sincerely hope left property enough to place all 
his children in situations that, with the talent and industry of 
the family, has made them independent of circumstances. In 
1829, the subject of this memoir visited France and Italy, as 
said above, and on his return published a volume on the latter 
country. In this publication he has shown himself an acute 
observer, and, in many instances, an excellent describer ; but 
Italy and the eternal city is such an eternal theme, that the 
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▼eteran reader feels as if be were going over pages familiar to 
him, although perfectly original. Mr. Peale's observations on 
works of art are very valuable to the artist. In the autumn 
of 1832, he says, "I made my last visit to England. From 
Liverpool proceeding to Sheffield, where I psdnted a number 
of portraits. In the spring,*' (of 1833,) '*I established myself 
in London, and divided my time between my painting room 
and the various galleries of pictures and the rooms of artists. 
Here I deliberately went over a review of the whole of my pre- 
ceding studies — defined, compared, and digested their vari- 
ous merits and defects, which I collated with the living testi- 
mony around me, and brought my judgment to a mature con- 
clusion as to the course I should pursue in my future practice; 
believing that I was demonstrating, in the work I was then ex- 
ecuting, that I had made, as a student of nature and art, a man- 
ifest advance in the art which I had loved from my infancy, and 
to which I had devoted all my time and means.^' Long may 
Mr. Peale continue to advance in his art — an art in which he 
has held a distinguished place for many years. 

Besides the usual occupations of a painter, Mr. Peale ap- 
plied himself to lithographic drawing, and obtained the medal 
firora the Franklin Institute of Boston.* I have freely ex- 
pressed my opinion of what I consider errors in Mr. Peale*s 
conduct and publications; not with a view to his injury, but 
to his benefit and that of others. He has, in 1 834, removed 
to New- York, where I hope his portraits will be justly appre- 
ciated, and his success answer so his wishes. 

At an early age Mr. Peale was induced to make experiments 
on g^ light, and when Doctor Kugler succeeded in purifying 
gas, he being then an inhabitant of Baltimore, formed a com- 
pany for lighting the city with gas, which was done in 1817. 
Baltimore owes to him the honour of being the first of our 
cities chat adopted this great improvement. 

The ever active mind of this gentleman leads him to exer- 



* Mr. Petle has farnished me the following note respecting his study of litbo- 
graphy: 

** I wms amoD^ the first of the artists who employed this admirable method of 
miiltipl3nnff origmal drawings. My first attempt m New- York was a head of Lord 
Byroo, and a female bead from a work of Titian. In 1826 I went to Boston and 
dflToted myself lor some time to lithogrophic studies, and executed a number of 
|>ortnuts and other subjects, and finally a large drawing from my portrait of Wasb- 
ingtoo, for which I obtained the silrer medal from the Franklin Institute at Phi- 
laaeiphia in 18S7. Unfortunately the workmen, by some neglect, destroyed this 
drawing on the atone when but a few impressions were taken. I instructed one 
of my daughters and my son in the art, and they produced some very commenda- 
ble spceiinena.** 
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tions honourable to himself, and beneficial to mankind. He is 
now about to publish in New- York a book on the principle! 
of drawing, with illustrations, and he shows the connection 
between drawing and writing, giving rules which I have seei^. 
This work will entitle him to the gratitude of the public. The 
book is calculated to enable the student to instruct himself in 
writing by the same process and at the same time that he 
learns to draw. It will be eminently useful in schools of every 
description. The author has displayed great knowledge and 
much thought on the subject. The transition from drawing 
to writing is finely pointed out and illustrated, and the work 
must be extremely useful. I hope it may be adopted in oar 
schools, and thus the ingenious author remunerated. 

HENRY SARGENT— 1797. 

Was born in the town of Gloucester, state of Massachusetts, 
in the year 1770. At an early age he was instructed in the 
rudiments of Latin and Greek, at the celebrated Dummer 
Academy, (so named after Governor Dummer, who made 
large donations to it,} near Newburyport, in which town the 
father of Mr. Sargent, an eminent merchant, then lived, 
daring the war of the revolution : and after Boston was fireed 
from the British troops, Henry was removed from Dummer, 
in consequence of his father's taking up his residence in the 
capital of Massachusetts, and received the remainder of his 
education at such schools as that town then possessed. At the 
usual age, he was admitted into the counting house of Thomas 
Perkins ; and that gentleman going abroad, Henry was re- 
ceived into his father's mercantile establishment ; here he re- 
mained until the age of nineteen or twenty. Up to this period 
he had evinced no partiality for the study of any of the fine 
arts. 

This is a very remarkable circumstance in the life of Mr. 
Sargent : in short it is unparalellcd. In thus keeping his 
hands from chalk or charcoal, and his school books uncon- 
taminateil by f>en or pencil monsters, Mr. Sargent stands 
alone in the history of art. The reader of this work will have 
remarketl, that from the time of West to the present day, 
c\*ery painter or engraver began to scrawl, scratch, pencil, or 
paint as soon as he could hold any thing wherewitti he could 
make a mark. There is reason to believe that Mr. Sargent, 
when a boy* evinced taste for poetry and music, notwithstand- 
ing which, the talent or lacnlty (or imitatinir forms remained 
dormant, and the oraniological l)ump undeveloped, almost to 
the age of maturity, although several fine portraits by Smy- 
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bcrt, and finer by Copley, adorned the walls of his father's 
bouse. They had been familiar objects from infancy, and 
" familiarity," says the proverb, " breeds contempt" Cer- 
tain it is, that these familiar objects produced no effect upon 
the boy. He was first incited to attempt drawing by some 
rude sketches in common chalk, made by one of his brothers 
on the walls of their sleeping apartment. Success made him 
continue the practice. He found he could outdo his brother, 
and the walls were soon covered with their rival productions. 
Thus was the dormant desire to imitate forms aroused ; but 
the ambition to become a painter was awakened, never to 
sleep again, by the following circumstance : 

A house and ship painter was employed to decorate one of 
the ships of Henry's father, which was preparing for sea. The 
incipient painter, having outstripped his brother in the arts of 
design, determined to encounter this more formidable rival. 
The desire was irresistible ; and seizing the opportunity of 
the ship painter's absence from his brushes and colours, which 
be had abandoned that he might gratify a more common but 
equally irresistible desire for dinner, young Sargent seized 
his tools, and produced the head of a sea nymph, to the great 
astonishment of the gaping sailors. The master of the paint 
pots " knocked under," and this essay with colours was so 
often repeated, and with such success, that the duties of the 
desk and the counting-house became uninteresting and repug- 
nant to the student of the fine arts. Sketches of ^' men and 
things" deranged or interrupted the sober avocations of mer- 
cantile life, which it is possible the young painter's father 
thought were more important, and would produce more solid 
advantages ; but after a time the old gentleman was induced 
to consent that Henry should try his skill with more refined 
and suitable materials than the paint pot and pound brush. 
Palette, pencil, colours, esel, and maul-stick were procured, 
and a room was allotted liim in his father's house as an atte- 
lier, where he soon painted several portraits, and made copies 
of several pictures, among others was one from a mezzotinto 
print published by Copley, from his painting of Brook Wat- 
son, or the youth rescued from a shark. 

Trumbull, in 1790, vfsiting Boston after his second sojourn 
in England, saw the young painter's work, and commended 
this copy so highly, that it was nt once decided by his friends 
that he should be permitted to study the art for which he had 
not only shown a decided preference, but had given proof of 
being qualified to pursue with success. 

This praise of the copy above mentioned decided the fate 
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of Henry Sargent, and be embarked for London in 17S3^ 
carryu^ letters from Trumbull to West, who received him 
with bis nsnal urbanity ; made bim an offer of bis services, 
—and placed his rooms, his pictures, and his casts at his dis- 
posal Apartments were taken by Mr. Sargent in the vicinity 
of Mr. West ; and during his whole residence in London, be 
always had firee access to the great painter's house, and the 
benefit of bis advice on all occasions relative to art. He like- 
wise received the kindest and most courteous treatment from 
Mr. Copley, to whom he carried letters. 

In London Mr. Sargent remained four years, during which 
he pursued such studies as are usually recommended by the 
Royal Academy. He would then have passed over to the 
continent, but the bloody contest, then in full violence, made 
his friends anxious for his return home, which he accordingly 
did in i797« In Boston be remained for near two years, but 
snch was the apathy then existing towards the arts, that he 
often was discouraged, and has said, that sometimes he re- 
gretted he had ever undertaken the profession. He, therefore, 
in 1799, «ras induced to accept of a commission offered him in 
the army then about to be raised, of which Creneral Washing- 
ton, who had retired firom the presidency, accepted the con- 
nand, but which, until called into actual service, was placed 
nader the immediate direction of Major-General Alexander 
Hamilton. With this army Mr. Sargent remained until it 
was disbanded. The taste for military life thus acquired, dis- 
tracted and drew off his attention from the arts. He received 
several commissions from successive governors of Massachn- 
setts, which were particularly complimentary, as they were 
unsolicited and unexpected. 

I well reroeraber the finest body of light-infantry I ever saw 
out of regular service, going through their evolutions in the 
mall, and on the common of Boston, under the command of 
Cwptaia Sargent. 

During the last war with Great Britain, he received the. 
appointment of aid-de-carop to the governor, with the rank of 
colonel, and was appointed assistant adjutant-general when 
the invasion of that part of our country was expected in 1814. 

After the glorious termination of this war, which a second 
time vindicated our rights, and chastised the usurpations of 
England — a second time triumphantly proved that the firee 
citiien has only to determine to conquer, and he will conquer 
in despite of monarchies, aristocracies, and their hirelings- 
Colonel Sargent received several military and civil commis- 
sions, equally honourable and equally unsolicited. He was 





ippoiDled, ia behalf of Masnckasetts, m 

der, under the treaty of Ghent, of certain islandi in 

Passamaqooddy, by his Britannic Majesty's 

Brigadier-General Miller, and the anthcviiy of the Ui 

States. It was said, justly, in the pliers of tke dajy, 

*« the President could not baTe appcMBCed a 

son to have conducted this aiiair, than General M^er, 

Governor, on behalf of the coawKHiweaJih, 

than Colonel Sargent.'' 

At a later period Colonel Sargent wmt 
represent the town of Boston, in the General Convt, or State 
Legislature, but at length be was indoccd to de cEii c any 
re-election, by a deafness occasicMied by too doK pro: 
to a cannon which was suddenly disrhar ged. Hk 
public avocations having no charms for himt, he again 
his attention to the arts, and set himself seriously to work 
upon bis great picture of ^^ The landing of the Pilgfims.*' 

I never saw this picture, but I saw in the pumei's room the 
small picture, the study for it, on one of my viats to BooimL 
This was about the year 1808, sfcortty after Mr. Gikrt 
Stuart's removal to Boston. Mr. Sargent says in a 
me, ** I became very intimate with Urn, and oh ta i nrd 
usebl information from him. In our fieqnem walks together, 
the conversation of course often tnned npoa the snfcyecc ol 
painting. It was his opinion (often e xpremed ) that the 
was on the decline. I never argued with Urn, for as he 
a vain, proud man, and withal, quick tempered, I 
rather to preserve his friendship as an artist. He 
just painted a very fine portrait, and I ventured to ask him if 
it was not under-siied r He answ^ed in a ivry 
manner, " No, not in the least." I was silent, bat a 
months after I saw him about to make a copy of the 
picture, be held in bis hand a small instrument, and I 
him what was the use of it ? He said, *' to enlarge the eopf^ 
as he thought the original too small." I impeted dn 
knowledgment to the lack of memory, and 
not willing to interrupt the good feeling that existed 

The large picture, of the Landing, was fiiusbed after 
ral years of severe application, and was destroyed in the 
following manner: Alter having been exhibited to the 
public, it was rolled upon a fresk cmi wueascmed pole, around 
which, it continued for a number of months, during which 
time, the sap so completely rotted the picture, that it fell in 
pieces in unrolling. The part next the wood was fike mud. 
The extreme interest the public took in tbb subject imfaiced 
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the painter to undertake the arduous tariL of painting another 
of the same size. This the painter possesses. Colonel Sar- 
gent painted for exhibition, a large picture of Christ enter- 
ing Jerusalem. I give from Sketches of Public Characters, 
the following: 

*' Sargent's picture of the Landing of the Pilgrims was, I 
speak in the past tense, for I understand that it was destroyed 
by some accident, much admired in its day by the descendants 
of the pilgrims, and spoken well of by those who did not feel 
any extraordinary sympathy for that race of men. The event 
of the landing of those few wanderers had nothing in it of 
very great sublimity or interest when taken by itselJ', uncon- 
nected with the past or the future in relation to that period. 
A handful of adventurers setting foot on an inhospitable shore, 
in an inclement season is, no donbt, a subject of sympathy, 
but not of wonder. The appearance of a northern sky in 
such a season of the year, was a fine object for the painter, 
and Sargent availed himself of it. He was northern-born, and 
had lived, for the usual months of the year, under such a sky 
as our forefathers first saw on their first landing, a freeiing 
atmosphere, rocks, ground, all covered with a mantle of snow, 
while a low and sickly looking sun threw a few faint rays on 
the iron-bound, frost-bound coast. The dignity of the group 
was conspicuous in the picture. All they had suffered, all 
they were prepared to suffer, and what they hoped to effect, 
was well conceived and defined in the painting. The pious, 
providence-trusting, resigned look, was there also. A little 
of the soldier was still seen in Miles Standish — yea, more of 
it than of the saint. The females were well displayed ; not 
with Amazonian hardihood and fearless look ; but yet there 
was no timidity, no shrinking weakness, no dread of the sava- 
ge, nor of a more appalling foe ; a long and dreary winter, 
without house or home, or any shelter for themselves or their 
little ones. They stood, they looked, they went forward, as 
those who believe that they have a God for their protector. 
That painter is good for nothing who cannot impress us with 
the moral sublimity of virtue, and give us the majesty of 
religion with all her sweetness. There is a spirit of prophecy 
in the hearts of the good in every undertaking, which, if it 
has no defined views, no tongue, but only speaking looks, yet 
it lives and dwells in every vein, and kindles in every eye, and 
has full possession of the soul, as certain as the soul has an 
existence ; and the painter of this picture had genius enough 
to seize the thought and make tiic best of it. 
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** The next picture, from the same artist, was Christ enter- 
ing into Jerusalem. This was also a popular picture. It 
was remarkable for variety in the expression of the counte- 
nance of the hosannah-crying multitude. The face of the 
Saviour is wonderfully fine. An Indian chief once viewing 
the picture in the presence of the author of these remarks, 
looking steadfastly in the face of our Saviour, said, emphati- 
cally, that is a good man. The last and only remaining 
picture I know from Sargent, is the Dinner Party; a specimen 
of the extraordinary power of light and shade ; to exhibit 
which seems the great object of the artist in this painting. 
Sargent formerly took several portraits which were praised 
for their spirit and exactness." 

The Jerusalem was sold for ^3000, and as much was 
received for the exhibition. It is probably mined by travelling 
with its owner. Besides the pictures above-mentioned. Colo- 
nel Sargeant has painted "The Christ Crucified," which is 
in the possession of the Roman Catholic Society of Boston. 
The Dinner and the Tea Party are beautiful and finished 
pictures, and are in the possession of Mr. D. L. Brown, of 
Boston. A large full-length of Mr. Fanneuil, belongs to the 
city of Boston, and hangs in the far-famed Fanneuil Hall. 
" The Tailor's News" and " Starved Apothecary," are from 
the same pencil. 

When the *' Dinner Party" was exhibited in New-York, the 
association of gcndemen, called '* The American Academy of 
Fine Arts," elected the painter an honorary member, and 
about the same time he received the honorary degree of 
Master of Arts from Harvard University. 

Attention to mechanical inventions and other causes con- 
nected with the study of mechanics, have, of late years, in a 
great degree, diverted Colonel Sargent from application to 
bis favourite pursuit. It has always, and continues to be, the 
highest gratification to him to indulge in the practice of paint- 
ing, but his health will not now allow of so sedentary an occu- 
pation, except at intervals. 

WOOLLEY— 1797. 
This was an English painter, who made New-York and 
Philadelphia alternately his home. He painted small portraits 
in oil, the last of which I saw in Philadelphia. He was 
called the Woolley painter. His best picture was Archy 
Giflbrd's sign, at Newark, a fox hunt, doubtless copied from a 
print. 
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WEAVER— 1707, 

' Probably an Englishman. He painted portraits in oil, 
small siie. He generally painted on tin, " inveterate*' like- 
nesses, hard as the tin and as cutting in the outline. He was 
one of those, who, by intemperance disgrace, as far as they 
can, a liberal and honourable profession. His portrait of 
Alexander Hamilton attracted attention from the strong like- 
ness, and was the property of Dr. David Hosack, but he gave 
it in exchange to Mr. Trumbull, and, as I am informed, Mr. 
Trumbull destroyed it. 

JOHN JOSEPH HOLLAND— 1798. 

This gentleman was born in London about the year 1776. 
At the early age of nine, he was apprenticed to Marinelli, the 
scene painter of the opera-house ; who, pleased with the boy, 
tauffht him both the theory and practice of scene-painting, 
maae him a good water-colour draftsman, and architect* 
He married very young ; and Mr. Wignell found him at the 
opera-house as a scene-painter, shortly after tbe termination 
of his apprenticeship, and engaged him for the Philadelphia 
theatre. 

I knew Mr. Holland for years, and ever found him a warm* 
hearted, generous, unsuspecting man. Of the world, at the 
time of his coming to America, he knew nothing, out of tbe 
sphere of his immediate existence in London. Holland has in 
after time, often laughed at his profound ignorance of the 
country to which he was emigrating. Not having an oppor- 
tunity of consulting Wignell on the subject, he brought out 
his household and kitchen furniture with him, fully pursuaded 
that such articles, except of inferior quality, and at enormous 
prices, could not be procured in the savage country he was 
going to. The ship arrived at New-York, in the autumn of 
1796, and was moored at a wharf in the East river, late in 
the evening. Holland went ashore to reconnoitre, and hap- 
pened to see neither negroes nor Indians. The ship was at 
the foot of Wall-street ; and the young cockney determining 
to keep on a line which he could retrace, proceeded up that 
avenue. All was matter of astonishment to him. He saw 
men who looked like Englishmen. The street was well light- 
ed with lamps. He walked on good flag-stone pavement. He 
saw lofty edifices on each side of him ; and finally found in 
front of him a handsome gothic or half-gothtc church. This 
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church being a land-mark, he ventured to turn a corner and 
walk up Broad-way, where the shops still blazed, and the 
broad pavements resounded with the feet of passengers ; — he 
arrived at another church, and saw, amazed, the lofty Roman 
Ionic columns of St. Paul's. He could go no further. The 
desire to communicate the results of this expedition into foreign 
parts, to his equally interested partner on ship board, caused 
him rapidly to retrace his way with wondering and delight ; 
that he might congratulate his wife upon their arrival at a 
land of civilization. 

Mr. Holland after residing several years in Philadelphia, 
was engaged by Mr. Thomas A. Cooper, who had leased the 
New- York theatre, to rebuild that edifice internally ; which 
be did to the entire satisfaction of the proprietors. In New-* 
York he lost his wife, and married a second time, to a woman 
of superior talents ; the daughter of Mr. Jackson, of Staten 
Island. He died still a young man, and left no children. He 
was a man of taste in the arts ; and his landscapes in water- 
colour had great truth and force. He never attempted oil. 
Two of his pupils, Mr. Hugh Reinagle, and Mr. John Evers, 
have been distinguished as scene-painters, and have pro- 
duced many landscapes of merit both in water and oil. 

Though short in stature, Mr. Holland was well formed, ac- 
tive, and athletic. In his personal appearance, always ex- 
tremely neat. When he entered the work-shop, be uniformly 
changed his dress ; and both by precept and example, forward- 
ed the business of his employers with wonderful dispatch. 
Streets, chambers, temples or forests, grew under bis band as 
by magic. 

During the last war with England Mr. Holland shouldered 
his musket, and did duty as a soldier. He likewise at that 
time made drawings of the fortifications which were thrown 
up to defend the city, both on Manhattan and Long Islands, 
His faults (for he had faults) were the result of accidental cir- 
cumstances, his virtues were his own* 

M. PIGALLE— 1797. 

A French artist of this name, designed and etched some 
plates in New- York, about this time, " particularly," says my 
correspondent, Alexander Anderson, Esq. the Bewick of 
Aoierica, " a fine emblematic eagle, for the title-page of Tie- 
bout^s American battles.' " 
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DAVID EDWIN— 1798. 

This eminent artist was the first good engraver of the 
koiDan coantenance, that appeared in this country. His 
portraits from Stuart, in the stippling style, are unrivalled to 
this day. 

He is an Englishman, and born at Bath, in the month of 
December 1776. His father, John Edwin, the celebrated 
comedian, was the delight of the citizens of London, in my 
yoang days ; and the support of O'Keefe's comedies and 
fiuroes, as Lewis was afterward of those of F. Reynolds. John 
Eld win was, however, I have reason to believe, a better actor 
than a father. David was articled to Jossi, a Dutch engra- 
irer, who went to England to study a particular branch of the 
ait, not practised in Holland. He was a thorough bred artist, 
aad ^ the most correct draughtsman of the human form," says 
iKSMpiK •* I ever saw.*' 

WIm David Edwin was twenty years of age, in the year 1 796, 

Mymlwic Jo«si recnmed to Hollaed, and took his apprentice 

Willi him. Tbeir place of destination was Amsterdam ; but 

«s tke republican fVench were in possession of the country, 

die tra^nfOefs entered Holland by the way of Embden. The 

Holfamders wen^ at that time enamoured with the new system 

«if FVrttdi democracy; and John Bull was out of favour. 

Bdwia foond that his English face and English dress were 

i m aipe r aMe obsiades to all familiarity or friendly intercourse 

wMi tbe Daicli* He observed that most of his fellow passen- 

fppfs i« tW boat* had taken off their hats and wigs ; substitn- 

tine in the place of both the Dutch striped-cap ; he therefore 

dkuKrxi h»$ hat. and mounted in its place a red woollen cap, 

wfcich he h^d purchased before leaving London, as a com- 

fmm^m rfr n»(Mij«>r, and a warm friend for the night. Unex- 

prctrdly it |^ro^>?ti a most useful friend by day ; for no sooner 

kati he appeanxl in his now costume, than he heard from dif- 

Ccrent pans of the boat the exclamation of " Bonnet rouge ! 

Bonnet r\Hii:e !** and he was hailed as a true sam culoitCy with 

the tttiiKkst cordiality by those who had before assiduously 

amMuied kim* 

TW \\Hmg Englishman did not agree as well with his in- 
sirwctor after arriving at Amsterdam, as he had done in his 
iiati\>^ laint : and before the term of his apprenticeship had 
tiilly arri^-ed, they sofmrated. Edwin at one-and-twenty 
\>^ar* of age. found himself in a foreign country without 
iVteiH** or wHMiey, and looked anxiously towards the land of 
his birth. There was, however, no direct communication 
with England, aud he determined to make his way from Am- 
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sterdam, to some port from whence he might find a passage to 
any part of Great Britain ; not despairing of finding some 
mode by which to reach London. But he was doomed never 
to see his native country again. 

A ship bound to Philadelphia was in the harbour, and the 
young engraver entered himself under the American flag, to 
work his passage as a sailor before the mast, to the country 
which was destined to be his future home ; a country where at 
that time, 1797, the art he was master of was in its infancy. 
He accordingly embarked from Amsterdam, and assisted, as 
well as hands used to points and gravers and not to ropes 
could do, in navigating the American to Havre, and finally 
across the Atlantic, and up the Delaware to the place of his 
destination. It was in the month of December 1797, that 
David Edwin landed in Philadelphia, after being near five 
months on board ship as a fore-mast-man, and he made his 
entre upon this new scene in a new world, in his tarry round- 
a-bout, and equally tarry trowsers ; trudging after the cap- 
tain through the streets of Penn's city, with the ship's let- 
ter-bag on bis shoulder, on the way to the post-office. 

The duties appertaining to the voyage having been 
discharged, the engraver prepared to cast his sea-skin, and 
appear in his proper character. His sailors dress he sold to 
one of his messmates, and with the aid of Delaware river 
water and Philadelphia soap, with a decent suit of London 
landsmen's-clothes from his trunk or chest, he bade adieu to 
the ship, to seek his fortune on the shores of a new world. He 
bad heard that his countryman, Mr. T. B. Freeman risided in 
Philadelphia, and carried on his business as a publisher ; and 
be waited upon him — stated his circumstances — his profes- 
sion — his well known name, (well known to Englishmen from 
his father's celebrity) — and solicited employment. He was 
well received; in fact he was such a person as was wanted in 
America, especially in Philadelphia where the book publish- 
ing business was in greater forwardness than in the more com- 
mercial metropolis of New-York. 

Mr. Benjamin Carr, mentioned by me in the History of the 
American Theatre, was a friend of Mr. Freeman's, who was 
then about publishing a collection of Scotch airs selected by 
Carr; and Edwin was employed to engrave a title page. 
This was his first work in America ; and at the time of com- 
mencing it he was destitute of the necessary tools, and could 
procure none in Philadelphia ; the cause is not stated by my 
informant, certainly there were at that time several engravers 
in the city, and it would appear that some of them might have 
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helped a brother in this state of destitution, as it regards tools. 
The engraver accidentally found in his seaman's chest, a graver 
which had been thrown into it at Amsterdam and forgotten. 
The shank of this tool, or that part which is inserted into the 
handle, he shaped as well as he could to his purpose, and com- 
menced etching his plate therewith. As he proceeded with 
his work, he reversed the tool, tied a rag as a substitute for the 
handle, round the end he used as an etching point, and with 
this second contrivance finished the plate* 

An engraver, at the time of Mr. Edwin's arrival in Phila- 
delphia, had much to struggle with. He says in a letter be* 
fore mC) " copperplates were finished rough from the hammer ; 
no tools to be purchased, he (the engraver) had to depend 
upon his own ingenuity to fabricate them for himself, or in 
directing others qualified for the work ; but worse than all was 
the slovenly style in which printing was executed. OAen 
have I in extreme cold weather, waited hours for a proof, till 
the paper, oil, and even the roller could be thawed. The 
work shop of the principal printer in Philadelphia, was little 
better than a shell, and open to the winds. I once insisted 
that the printer should have the plank of his press planed and 
leveled, as it was impossible in the state it was now in to take 
off a tolerable impression ; and the plate I wished printed had 
cost me much trouble in the execution ; the printer resisted all 
my arguments for a long time, being himself perfectly satisfied 
with the state of his press: at length, and only in con- 
sideration of my paying the expense, it was that he gave 
his consent." 

] have transcribed Mr. Edwin's statement of the rude im- 
perfections attendant upon engraving and coppei'-plafc print- 
ing in Philadelphia in 1797. In New-York, before that pe- 
riod, there were difiiculties similar, no doubt; but as early as 
1790, the writer, under the direction of Mr. Peter R. Maver- 
ick, found no difHculty in procuring tools for etching and en- 
graving, and some prepared plates ; and etched and scratch- 
ed until he wai satisfied that engraving required more skill, 
time, and patience, than he had to bestow upon it. Mr. Ma- 
verick was the best engraver then in New-York ; his compet- 
itors were indeed few and feeble. He was his own printer, and 
worked ofl'his own proofs very conilbrtabiy, at his own press, 
in a comfortable work-shop. In his printing he had an as- 
sistant. Mr. Edwin goes on to say, "Mr. Edwai-d Savacje, 
a portrait painter, was the only publisher of prints at that 
time. He published prints from pictures of his own painting, 
being sometimes painter, engraver, and printer." 

Edwin engaged at one time with Savage, and came on to 
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New-York, but how long he worked for him, or when he re- 
turned to Philadelphia, I do not know ; probably he was in 
New-York a very short time. 

Mr. Edwin says, '* At the time of my arrival in Philadel- 

?hia Dobson was publishing an edition of the Encyclopedia, 
t was thought a rash undertaking ; and General Washington, 
on being asked to subscribe to the work, declared, that * he 
thought Mr. Dobson a bold man.' " Now, as 1 was a subscri- 
ber to Dobson's work, I doubt not that Washington gave it 
every encouragement, being so much more able. The plates, 
at the time Edwin speaks of, were done by Thackara and Va- 
lence, assisted by Lawson. Edwin, for many years, had all 
the portrait engraving in the United States. 

" About the year 1801," he says, ** I had the happiness of 
forming an acquaintance with Mr. Gilbert Stuart." I think 
he might have dated his happiness some years earlier, and 
been within the bounds of truth. " It took place on my un- 
dertaking to engrave a portrait of Dr. Smith, (of the Penn- 
sylvania University) from Mr. Stuart's painting. The first 
meeting I had with the Doctor on the subject of the plate that 
was to be engraved, I shall not readily forget. The Doctor 
had been a school-master ; and although ignorant of the art 
of engraving, undertook to examine tne on my capabilities.'^— 
He was old, hasty, and very irritable. He began in a broad 
Scotch dialect, by asking me if I could draw. But when we 
came to the price of the plate, I thought the poor Doctor 
would have gone distracted. He ran out and in the room, 
throwing at me angry and reproachful glances ; and ended 
with the determination of paying me only half of my demand, 
which I accepted, considering the connection I should form 
with Mr. Stuart, by undertaking the work of more value to 
me than any sum the Doctor could pay me for the plate." 

At the commencement of the last war between America and 
Great Britain, Mr. Edwin informs me that there was no town 
of any consequence, from Maine to Louisiana, both inclusive, 
whose citizens were not in his debt for work done. He says, 
*' I lost it nearly all ; which, with a sickness, occasioned by 
an over-application to my business, caused in me a temporary 
disgust to my profession. I applied to Mr. T. B. Freeman, 
who, with his usual humanity, employed me as a clerk in his 
auction store. But, as they say, an old coachman loves the 
smack of the whip, so 1, at most of my leisure hours, under- 
took small jobs in the engraving way : that of most conse- 
quence was my last — the last I ever shall engrave — the head 
of, I am proud to say, my friend nnd patron, G. Stuart, paint- 
ed by Mr. John Neagle. 
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" Mr.T. B.Freeniaia meeting with difficulties io his business, 
I fonud myself, in the spring of 1831, of no further use to him, 
and quitted my station in his counting-house. I then made 
some efforts to recommence engraving, but could get no pub- 
lisher to trust me with a plate. In the winter of that same 
year 1 was seixed with influenza, (at that time a general con»- 
plaint) which affected ray head severely, and took from me 
the sight of one of my eyes, leaving me a prey to melancholy 
and (Ustress." 

Such is the account I received from this once excellent en- 
graver ; written in the month of April, 1 833, at the age of 57. 
— A poor, broken down, and prematurely old artist. In the 
month of June I visited Mr. Edwin, in company with my 
friend, Mr. Neagle ; at which time he appeared in general 
good health and cheerful. An attempt was made to provide 
for his age, by procuring for him the situation of keeper of 
the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts, when Mr. Thackara 
retired from the situation, but his friends did not succeed. 

Since writing the above it has given roe much pleasure to 
learn, that by a gift from Mrs. Francis, (once of the profession 
of which Mr. Edwin's father was an ornament, and an old ac- 
quaintance of both Mr. and Mrs. Edwin) the old age of the 
engraver is amply provided for. 

JAMES SHARPLESS— 1798. 

This gentleman was an Englishman ; and being of a Ro- 
man Catholic family, was educated in France, and intended, 
like John Kemble, for the priesthood ; but, like John, he pre- 
ferred the fine arts. He married before coming to this coun- 
try ; and on the first attempted passage was taken by the 
French, and, with his wife and three children, carried to 
France, and there kept as prisoners for some months. When 
liberated he made a more successful effort, and landed in New 
York about 17»8. 

He painted in oil ; and I have seen a composition of his, 
wherein several of Doctor Darwin's family were portrayed : 
but his successful practice in this country was in crayons, or 
pastils, which he manufactured for himself; and suited, in size, 
to the diminutive dimensions of his portraits, which were gen- 
erally en profile, and, when so, strikinp:ly like. 

He visited all the cities and towns of the United States, car- 
rying letters to persons distinguished, either military, civil, or 
literary, with a request to paint their portraits for his collec- 
tion. This beinc^ granted, and the portrait finished in about 
two hours, the likeness generally induced an order for a copy. 
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and brought as sitters all who saw it. His price for the pro- 
file was $15 ; and for the full-face (never so good) $20. 

He painted immense numbers, and most of them very valu- 
able, for characteristic portraiture. His head quarters was 
New- York ; and he generally travelled in a four-whe^ed car- 
riage of his own contrivance, which carried the whole family 
mod all his implements, and was drawn by one large horse. — 
He was a plain, well-disposed man, and accumulated property 
by honest industry, and uncommon facility with his materials. 
Previous to the establishment of his safe and methodical 
way of travelling, I witnessed a scene connected with this gen- 
tleman's itinerary movements which made a deep impression 
on me. I had joined the stage waggon, the usual travelling 
machine of those days, and with Mr. and Mrs* Sharpless, with 
their three children, (two boys and a girl) rode to Middletown, 
Connecticut, enjoying the picturesque beauties of the route 
with more lest, as my adult companions were capable of ap- 
preciating them. We stopped at the inn door, in the flourish- 
ing village of Middletown, about mid-day and in summer. I 
Jnmped out of the vehicle, to inquire (or my friends of the Al- 
sop family ; and I soon saw the stage, with the horses at full 
run and no driver, pass me with the rapidity of lightning, 
the little girl alone in the carriage, and the distracted parents 
following, with outstretched arms and unavailing screams. On 
dashed the frightened horses with their light load, she perhaps 
unconscious of her danger ; and soon deviating from the road, 
they struck the carriage against a post, overturned it with an 
awful crash, and, leaving it, pursued their, race. All within 
sight of the accident ran to the spot with the distracted father 
and mother, looking to draw from the ruin the lacerated corpse 
of the child : when, on taking out the little creature, she 
was found perfectly unhurt, and restored to her parents as she 
bad been left by them and the driver of the team to the mercy 
of four horses without guide or governor. 1 have travelled 
a great deal since then, but never saw a driver leave his horses 
without due security, but I thought of Middletown and the 
Sharplesses. 

Mr. Sharpless was a man of science and a mechanician, as 
well as a painter. In the first volume of the Hosack and Fran- 
cis' Medical and Philosophical Register will be found a paper 
on steam carriages, confirming this character. 

Mr. Sharpless had acquired property without meanness, 
and looked to the enjoyment of easy circumstances in old age, 
when he died suddenly, at the age of 60, in New- York, of an 
ossification of the heart, and was buried in tlie cemetery of 
the Roman Catholic chapel in Barclay-street. His widow, 
her daughter, and youngest son, returned to England, and 
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long resided near Bath, after selling tlie disiinguUhed heads 
(ainong which I had the honour to be numbered) at public 
auction. 

The two sons both practised their father's art in America : 
James, the younger, presented me with a copy of my friend 
Elihu E. Smith's portrait before leaving the country. Felix 
resided and died in North Carolina. 
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JOHN WESLEY JARVIS— 1798. 

Was the best portrait painter in the city of New-Tork for 
many years. He was, like many of our artists who are strict- 
ly American, bom in England. The nephew of the great 
lawgi^-er of Methodism, the place of his birth was South Shields, 
on the Tyne, and the time, the year 1780. His father emi* 
frratinsT to America, leA him with his uncle until he was five 
years of age. Had he remained longer under the roof of that 
extraordinary man, even a few years, when the first, best im- 
pressions are made, it might have been well for the embryo 
painter. He might have been a preacher, and if so, one of 
the most popular in America. Or he might have been intro- 
duceil to a guide, who would have made his talents a blessing 
to himself and the world. Even at the early age of five some 
impression must ha\-e been made upon the boy by the orderly 
nuHle of life he saw practised among those around him ; an 
onler and resrtilariiy which he in after life seemed to mock by 
the arranirements or disarrangements of his own ever shifting 
places o( abode. 

Jarvis*s lather having taken up his residence in Philadel- 
phia, the child was conveyed to that city, slnd there received 
liis second education ; for even at (ive years of a^e, the first 
must liavo bt^en impressed upon the tender mind of ills infancy. 
Was not the boy's conduct in the following transaction guided 
as his mind hat! betMi moulded in early childhood? Or was 
it the unsophisticated workings of that inclination to good 
which we receive from the Creator, that prompted his tongue 
and his action r 
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While John was yet an urchin, '* with shining morning face, 
creeping like snail unwillingly to school,'' and munching a 
huge piece of bread and butter, which he had demanded after 
breakfast, more to prolong the time before he must resign his 
liberty to the schoolmaster's despotism, than because he want- 
ed food-— on his way to the dreaded mansion, he passed an un- 
occupied building in Water-street, and his attention was arrest- 
ed by sobs coming from the house to which he was opposite, 
and which had been partly torn down, and so left for the ac- 
commodation of the proprietor (until he saw the best time for 
re-building) and of any vagrant who wanted shelter. Having 
ascertained the quarter from whence the signs of distress came, 
John Wesley, still munching his luncheon, unconsciously over- 
loading his stomach, (if a child's stomach can be overloaded,) 
entered the deserted place with feelings of curiosity, if not hu- 
manity, (perhaps mixed, as most of our motives are) but the 
latter soon prevailed, when he saw a little fellow, younger than 
himself, seated on the broken floor and crying bitterly. ** What's 
the matter, little boy ?" said the young Englishman, suspend- 
ing the operation of his masticators. The tone of sympathy 
increased the sobs of the forlorn child. " Don't cry ! tell me 
what's the matter?" " I've lost my father, and I'm hungry." 
The idea of being hungry, especially as that was the last word, 
had more powerful influence on the feelings of the commisera- 
ting boy than the loss of a father. " Hungry," he cried, " why 
have you had no breakfast?" '* I have not had any thing to 
eat since I lost my father," sobbed the little suflerer. '* When 
was that?" "Yesterday morning. He went to sea in tlie 
Sally while I was playing up at the head of the wharf." 
*' Where's your mother ?" " Mother's dead. I slept here last 
night. I'm very hungry." " Here, take this, and I'll get you 



more." 



The little urchin fell to work upon the remains of the bread 
and butter, and his friend sat down by his side comforting him, 
and now and then asking. hiiu a question. Jarvis saw the bread 
and butter, seasoned with tears, demolished, and then said, 
" Come, I've got a father — he'll take care of you — come with 
me." And willingly forgetting school, he took the little fel- 
low's hand and trudged back to his home, to place him under 
the protection of one he knew from experience could give him 
bread and butter. The father of John soon found out the 
owners of the ship Sally, and tliey received and took care of 
the little orphan until the return of his father. 

It appeared that the father of the boy was mate of a ship 
bound to Europe, and intended taking this motherless child 
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with him. He had made every arrangement, and, that the boy 
might be out of" harms tcay" had ordered him to keep in his 
state room, where he thought him safe stowed away at the time 
the ship sailed ; meanwhile the boy had slyly stolen on shore 
and joined in play, just without sight of the vessel, and when 
he looked to get back again, lo ! she was gone. 

With the father hours had passed in attending to bis ardu- 
ous duties before he thought of liberating his little prisoner ; 
and we must imagine his feelings when the child was not to 
be found. The boy had been seen to go on shore. That quieted 
one of the mate's fears. The captain, a brutal man, would not 
put back — said the owners would take care of the boy — he 
would lose wind and tide — and the mate submitted. But when 
the fhip had cleared the river and the capes of Delaware, and 
the pilot was about returning, the father of the lost boy threw 
his sea-chest and himself into the pilot boat and retnmed in 
search of his child. The owners commended his desertion, 
and found him another berth for himself and the little runaway. 

We may imagine the feelings of the mate on his return, when 
he found his boy safe — and his gratitude to little John Wesley. 

Such were the feelings — such the actions prompted by na- 
ture, before the world, or the miscalled pleasures of the world, 
perverted the heart or the instinct. Before I proceed regular- 
ly with the biography of John Wesley Jarvis, I will as a con- 
trast to the above, repeat a story which Jarvis, when a man, 
often told of himself, as I am informed. Being on a party of 
pleasure in the neighbourhood of New- York, his attention was 
attracted to a sturdy boy who was playing near him, perfectly 
unmindful and independent of Jarvis and his companions, their 
wine, their cigars, or their bursts of merriment. The painter 
admired the boy, and with his usual playful manner and langli- 
ing eyes, addressed the child, and at the same time called the 
notice of the company to him. " What's your name, my man ?" 
" My name's John, and I'm not your man." " That's a fine 
fellow — John ? a very good name. It's my name too. Have 
you any other name?" "Yes, I have." "That's right! 
what is it?" "Wesley." "Wesley! John Wesley! that's 
my name too. Have you any more names ?" " Yes, I have." 
" So much the belter — tlie more the merrier. What's your 
other name?" "Jarvis." "That's odd enough — that's my 
name loo. Who's your father?" "Jarvis, the painter — and 
mother says he is a very bad man." 

I must go back lo Philadelphia and the days of the painter's 
childhood. Jarvis has said, " In my schoolboy days tlic paint- 
ers in Phila(leli»hia were Clark, a miniature painter — Gal- 
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agher, a painter of portraits and signs, he was a German who, 
with bis hat over one eye, was moTeaufaii at walking Ches- 
nut-street, than at either face or sign painting — then there 
was Jeremiah Paul, who painted better and would hop farther 
than any of them — another, who pdnted red lions and black 
bears, as well as beaux or belles, was old Mr. Pratt, and the 
last that I remember of that day was Rutter, an honest sign 
painter, who never pretended or aspired to paint the human 
face divine, except to hang on the outside of a house : these 
worthies, when work was plenty — flags and fire-buckets, en- 
gines and eagles in demand — used to work in partnership, and 
I, between school hours, worked for them all, delighted to 
have the command of a brush and a paint pot. Such was my 
introduction to the * fine arts^ and their professors. 

'* About this time 1 first saw Stuart, who occasionally em- 
ployed Paul to letter a book — ^for example, the books in the 
portrait of Washington, which Jerry thought it no dishonour 
to execute : the two great men, however, quarrelled, and Paul 
threatened to slap Stuart's face — trusting, I presume, to being 
able to hop out of the way of his arm. Mr. Pratt was at this 
time, say 1790, an old man, and as he encouraged my visits, 
I frequently passed my out-of-school hours at his shop, making 
figures of what passed for men and things by dint of daubing 
on my part, and imagination on the part of the beholder* 

** Dr. Rush, seeing my propensity to have a hand in the 
manufactory of monsters, the many-coloured ofi*spring of this 
combination of genius, persuaded my fatlier, as the time had 
arrived when I must learn something besides learnings or ex- 
pect to starve with the Philadelphia market at my elbow, to 
make a painter of me. But I did not like the prospect of 
making one in a partnership of Paul, Pratt, Rutter, and Gal- 
lagher ; and as I saw in the prints displayed at the shop win- 
dows, something much more perfect, and more to my taste, I 
preferred being an engraver. To this my father assented, 
and Savage being at that time the publisher of prints, some 
of which with his name to them I then admired, I was bound 
apprentice to the most ignorant beast that ever imposed upon 
the public. He painted what he called fancy pieces and his- 
torical subjects, and they were published as being designed 
and engraved by him, though his painting was execrable, and 
he knew nothing of engraving. He was not qualified to teach 
me any art but tliat of deception. There he was a master — 
at drawing or painting I was his master. Fortunately, as he 
could neither draw nor engrave, it was necessary for him to 
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employ one who could, and who did not wisli the honour of 
having his name affixed to the fancies of the Savage. 

*^ Mr. David Edwin had arrived in America with more skill 
than money, and Savage engaged him to engrave for him. 
Not long after this my master removed to New- York, and took 
Edwin with him. I followed of course. From Mr. Edwio I 
learned^ to draw and to engrave, and we worked for the fame 
and profit of the greeii Savape. Yet I had no intention of 
becoming a portrait painter. Edwin returned to Philadelphia, 
and soon, by engraving some of Stuart's portraits, became 
knowp and extensively employed. I made all my master's 
pictures, engraved them, printed them, and delivered them to 
customers. I remained with him until my time of service ex- 
pired, and, 'bating some pranks and unlucky tricks, I served 
him faithfully. 

'* I began to engrave on my own account ; but Edwio 
visiting New- York, asked me to go and see a great portrait 
painter, not long since arrived, and full of employment — with 
of course his pockets full of money. I went to the painting 
room of Mr. Martin, and found him overwhelmed with busi- 
ness. ' This,' said Edwin, ' is the best portrait painter in 
New- York.' * If that is the case,' said I, *1 will be the best 
portrait painter in New- York to-morrow, for I can paint bet- 
ter than Mr. Martin.' And I have been at it ever since." 

I reminded Jarvis of a portrait of Hogg, the comedian, 
very like, but flat and dingy, which I had seen when honest 
John Hogg kept a porter house in Nassau-street. ''That 
was one of my first," said Jarvis, " and my old friend Gal- 
lagher, being then in New-York, helped me. I was the best 
painter, because otliers were wi»rj;e than bad — so bad was the 
best. There was a man of the name of HiuidinG:lon, who 
shared in face making; but I beat him at it." 

My first recollections of Mr. Jarvis, go no further hark ih;iii 
about l805-(5. He had in conjunction with Mr. Joseph Wood 
for some time occupied rooms in J'ark-row, between the thea- 
tre and Heokman-street ; here, he says, he taiiuht Wood to 
draw "from the round," and as Wood a()plie(l himself partirn- 
larly to miniature painting, he seized an accidental opportuni- 
ty of introducing him toMalbone; and ///V instruction made 
Wood an artist. Maibone came into the painting-roou) of 
Jarvis with some ladies, to sro iht- pictun s, and Jarvis having 
before seen him, entered into eonvjTsation, and took an op- 
portunity to call in Wood, and introduce him as one wishing 
instruction in miniature painting. This led to the oHer on 
Malbone's part to impart any knowledge he possessed ; and 
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to^his instructing both Jarvis and Wood, in his mode of 
proceeding, from the preparation of ivory to the finishing the 
picture, and they both became painters of miniature. 

Mr. Jarvis tells me that about this time he invented a ma- 
chine for drawing profiles on glass. The outline being rapid- 
ly drawn on one side the glass, was blacked as rapidly on the 
other ; and for each of these, he and Wood (both worked at it, 
and occasionally an assistant, hired by the day) had a dollar — 
they likewise made the profiles on gold leaf, shadowing a lit- 
tle by hatching — for each of these they had five dollars, and fre- 
quently shared between them a hundred dollars a day. This 
was of course while the thing was a novelty. These were 
piping times — and what with Jarvis's humour. Wood's fiddling 
and fluting — and the painting executed by each, they had a 
busy and merry Ume of it. But I fear " tnerty and wis€j*^ 
was never the maxim which guided either. 

The artists indulged in the excitements, and experienced 
the perplexities of mytterious marriages ; and it is probable 
that these perplexities kept both poor, and confined them to 
the society of young men, instead of that respectable commu- 
nion with ladies, and the refined circles of the city, which 
Malbone enjoyed : and I have reason to think, that these 
mysteries and perplexities caused the dissolution of the 
partnership of Jarvis and Wood on no friendly terms. 

I remember Mr. Jarvis in a painting-room in Broadway, 
nearly opposite the City Hotel, fully occupied in painting pro- 
file portraits on Bristol-board at five dollars each; very 
like and very pretty. Portraits in oil, or miniatures on ivory, 
were done if required. 

Those studies which are necessjiry to the formation of a 
good painter, were not neglected by Jarvis. He studied 
anatomy with Dr. John Augustine Smith ; and when my friend 
Dr. John W. Francis returned from Europe, in the year 1816, 
bringing with him the splendid edition of Gall and Spurzlieim, 
whose work my friend was warmly interested in, he showed it 
to Jarvis — Jarvis asked the favour of studying the book. He 
kept the volume many months. ** When I afterwards saw 
him," says Dr. Francis, ** he remarked, * this book of Spura- 
hcim's elevates our art to a science : it has principles of value to 
the artist. If I have any merit as a portrait-painter, so be it ; 
I may have depicted Lavater : but Spnrzheim renders the art- 
ist the phrenological delineator. Look at even Houbraken's 
heads; see the portraits in the Spectator: every forehead is 
of the same heip^ht — every pericranium of the same rotundity 
—every wig of the same form and dimensions." Jarvis may 
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probably be considered the first painter in this country wlio 
applied phrenological science to the principles of the art of 
portrait painting. 

Jarvis studied Gall and Spurzheim assiduously. He 
thought he saw in the science great advantage to the pain- 
ter, and entered into the views of the phrenologists niost 
enthusiastically. He likewise studied modelling in clay, and 
a head of Thomas Paine, who wrote '* Common Sense,'* and 
played the fool, is now in the library of the Historical Society, 
modelled by Jarvis. These men were at one time intimates 
and house-mates, — how much the painter profited by the pre- 
cepts and example of Tom Paine, in the latter stage of his 
existence, the reader may judge. He could not but admire 
his genius ; and few things are more dangerous than admira* 
tion of a misled man of uncommon talents. 

Baltimore was the field in which our painter reaped a rich 
harvest for more than one year. He left his family in New- 
York. 1 remember that in returning from Philadelphia, I 
joined Jarvis in the Raritan steamboat, and he told roe be 
came from Baltimore, and should return again ; but it being 
late in April, he came on to New- York to see to the moving 
of his family on the first of May, according to the custom of 
the place. 

Jarvis could not, or would not see the merit of Stuart He 
occasionally had commissions to copy portraits by Stuart, and 
it appeared to me, that with all his cleverness, he could not 
imitate Stuart's colouring. I saw him at work upon a copy 
of Judge Benson, and remarked the difierence of tone. ^< I 
will give the colour of nature," said Jarvis, " that's not na- 
ture," pointing to the original. I have seen a letter of his, in 
which, speaking of Stuart's pictures, he says, " I should like to 
set my name down amongst those who do not think him so 
great, as some say he is." 

In the autumn of 1807, Mr. Sully's business in New- York 
had so slackened, that he offered himself to Jarvis as an assis- 
tant, — the latter having then the run. Jarvis said it was a 
great shame, that such a man should want to work as his 
assistant ; but he gave Sully employment, and paid him libe- 
rally. 

Mr. Sully once told me, that calling on Jarvis, he was 
shown into his room, and left to wait some minutes before he 
entered. He saw a book on the table amidst palettes, brushes, 
tumblers, candlesticks and other heterogeneous affairs, and 
on opening it, he fou^d a life of Morland. When Jarvis came 
jnto the room, Sully sat with his hand on the book, which lay 
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open ou the tabic. *' Do you know why I like tliat book f" 
said Jarvis. *' I suppose because it is the life of a painter." 
was the reply. " Not merely that," rejoined the other, 
** it is because I think he was like myself." 

What reflections does such a remark suggest ! That a man 
could possibly derive pleasure from contemplating such an 
image as the life and character of Morland presents, and at 
the same time considering it as a likeness of himself, is in- 
comprehensible. My readers probably know that Morland 
was a greater brute than the pigs he delighted to portray : 
but Jarvis was a man of far superior character, both for intel- 
lect and feeling, than Morland. 

The last anecdote reminds me of the usual appearance of 
this eccentric man's painting room. Esels, palettes, some 
fresh set and others with dry paint on them, brushes, clean or 
otherwise, pictures finished, or half finished, or just begun, a 
table in the centre of the room with glasses, bottles, decanters, 
empty or half full, chalk, and scraps of paper, with or with- 
out sketches, and in the midst, perhaps, a lady's hat and 
shawl. Once, in addition to all this, when I entered his room 
at his request, I found his wife with her infant and a cradle, 
with all the etceteras of a nursery. This was not a mysterious 
wifty but a delicate and ladylike woman, before marriage 
Miss , and used to those comforts which result from 

order, and may be obtained at much less expense both of 
money and of time, than the discomforts arising from confu- 
sion, carelessness, waste, and extravagance. Besides the 
above mentioned mass of heterogeneous materials, I saw a 
side-table with a set of musical glasses, on which he gave me 
a tune with great adroitness. With the utmost profusion in 
lavishing money, there appeared to be in Jarvis no notion of 
order or comfort, and much less of elegance ; on the contrary, 
all around him evinced, if not a studied, at least an over- 
whelming confusion — a chaos hastening to destruction. 

Mr. Jar\'is was fond of notoriety from almost any source, 
and probably thought it aided him in his profession. His 
dress was generally unique. His long coat, trimmed with 
furs like a Russian prince or potentate from the north pole, 
must be remembered by many; and his two enormous dogs, 
which accompanied him through the streets, and often carried 
home his market basket, will be remembered by all who were 
children in New-York at the time. 

We shall see that later in life the painter visited the cities 
furtlier south than Baltimore ; and by his humour, his con- 
vivial talents, his story-telling, and his untiring capability of 
remaining at the table, as well as by his talents as an artist 
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became the favoured guest of the proverbially hospitable 
south. Generally in New-York in tlie summer, he received 
his southern friends in their annual passage to and from the 
springs and the Canadas, and was happy to return, in bis way, 
their dinners and suppers. This was done with the same pro- 
fusion and confusion as he ordered other affairs. One of these 
dinners, as described to roe by one of the guests, will serve to 
elucidate his character, and I will attempt to repeat the de- 
scription. 

Some southerners having arrived, to whom he wished to 
return civilities and do honour, the painter invited several 
gentlemen of note to meet them. This was before his marri- 
age with the lady above named. He tlien had his rooms in 
Wall-street, and Pierre Van Wyke, the recorder of the city, 
bad his office below, in the same house. With Van Wyke, as 
with most of the gentlemen of the city at that time, he was 
intimate ; and among others Van Wyke and G. C. Verplank 
were invited to meet the strangers. They sat down to a table 
profusely covered with every good and costly viand the mar- 
ket could afford ; venison, pheasants, and canvass-back ducks 
tempted the appetite, although knives with broken handles, 
and forks with one prong made the operations of carving and 
eating somewhat awkward and difficult, and excited no little 
surprise among the guests who were not aware of the planter's 
habits. Wine was as plenty and of as great variety as the 
meats, and the wine glasses of various sizes, but principally 
of the largest calibre and roost profound depth, such as would 
not allow of the repetition of Sam Footers pun — however old 
the liquor — " Your glass of wine is very little of its age," 
would not apply here. The mode of opening a bottle (de- 
canters there were none) was by breaking off the top of the 
cork and tlirustiiig the remainder down the neck with a greasy 
fork — a cork-screw would have smacked too much of order. 

'* Jarvis," said the recorder, '* I want some small drink — 
here's nothing but wine." ** Give the recorder the brandy 
bottle !" " No, no, give me some small beer, or some water." 
" We don't know such things — there is porter and ale." 
«* Some ale, then." ** Tom ! give the recorder some ale." 
After a pause. Van Wyke says, " Jarvis, where is this ale of 
yours ?" " Tom! why don't you give the recorder some ale ?" 
"There's no tumbler, sir." "No tumbler!" ** No, sir." 
"Well, throw the soap out of my shaving cup." 

In the course of Mr. Jarvis's very extensive practice, he 
painted the portrait of Bishop Benjamin Moore, of New- 
York ; and that eminently worthy gentleman used to tell of 
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one of Jarvis's qaick and humorous thoughts with great glee. 
During one of the sittings, religion became the subject of con- 
versation, and the bishop asked Jarvis some questions relative 
to his belief or his practice. The painter, with an arch look, 
but as if intent upon catching the Ukeness of ihe dtter, waved 
his hand and said, '* Turn your face more that way, and 9hU 
jfcwr moidkJ^^ 

In the year 1808, (or 9,) Mr. Jarvis married the lady men- 
tjoned in a preceding page, and I believe about the same time 
raised his prices to $100 for a head, and $150 for head and 
hands. Some time before, I find by a letter of John Ran- 
dolph, of Roanoke, that he paid Jarvis for his portrait $80. 
The siie is not mentioned. It may be presumed that raising 
the price diminished the number of sitters in New-Tork ; be 
that as it may, the painter, in the autumn of 1810, visited 
Charleston, South Carolina, where he found no objection to 
his prices, and a welcome reception given to his inexhaustible 
fund of table entertainment. 

In or about the year 1814, 3fr. Jarvis had possession, I 
presume by purchase, of Wertmiiller's Danae ; and exhibited 
It in the same house in which he painted, in Murray-streett 
near Broadway. Here Henry Inman became his pupil, or 
apprentice : but Jarvis had, soon after, better accomnKida- 
tions at tlie old Bowling-green house, built for the president of 
the United States at the adoption of the federal constitution— 
afterward assigned to the governor of the state, and for a time 
occupied by Governor George Clinton ; but at the time of 
which we speak, divided between the collector of the customs, 
Jarvis, and the gods. The lower part of the building was the 
custom house, and in the upper the casts sent from Paris by 
Chancellor Livingston were deposited, and there Jarvis had 
his painting room. This was a good opportnnity for the 
study of the antique, and no doubt was useful to the painter 
and his pupils. In the summer of 1813, Mr. Jarvis painted 
in Baltimore, and his pictures exhibited in Philadelphia are 
catalogued as of Jarvis of Baltimore. 

When he went, for the first time, to New Orleans, he took 
Henry Inman with him. To use his own words — '* My purse 
and pockets were empty. I spent 3000 dollars in six months, 
and brought 3000 to New- York. The next winter I did the 



same.*' 



He used to receive six sitters a day. A sitting occupied 
an hour. The picture was then handed to Henrv Inman, who 
painted upon the back ground and drapery under the master's 
directions. Thus six portraits were finished each week. 
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This was said in the summer of 1834, after having passed 
the previous winter at the same place, and returned a paraljrtic. 
The organs of speech which once kept the table in a roar, were 
no longer at the command of the enfeebled mind and imper- 
fect memory, and could only by painful eflbrt be brought to 
give sluggish utterance to disjointed language. He said he 
had not painted while at New-Orleans last winter ; he coold 
not get a room to suit him ; there were none but three-story 
rooms to be had, and ladies would not go up in the garret. **I 
roomed with Hill, who plays the Yankee characters ; I used 
to go to the theatre every night through the mud. One night 
I fell down in the mud, and I lamed my arm ; I could not 
get up again ; and there I lay till three watchmen picked me 
up ; one of them gave me my knife and 1 walked off. ' Why 
he is not drunk,' says one to t'other." Mr. Jarvis has often 
and habitually shown his care for, and love of his fellow crea- 
tures ; he now knows that it is man's duty to care for his own 
prosperity — to love himself, that the love to his neighbour may 
be efficient. To preserve the gifts bestowed upon us is a da^, 
which if not performed, brings repentance. In a letter before me 
he thus speaks of the place where a few years ago every house 
was open to him, and he spent his thousands in a few months, 
and brought away thousands in his pocket. *' New-Orleans 
is more disagreeable than ever ; I say nothing about the mad ; 
but a lodging was not to be had. I did not know what to do. 
I thought I would have to cut my throat, get drunk, or sleep 
with a negro. But now I have a room to sleep in — they call 
it boarding — the weather has been decent these few days, so I 
went to market to see if there was any thing in it. I saw some 
beef, alias carrion, a few pokes, an owl, some crows, a few toad 
stools, and a smoked dog." But with a constitution of uncom- 
mon strength, and uninterrupted health, it took years to pro- 
duce this wreck — years, passed, as it would appear to some, in 
pleasure — to others in a mad pursuit of misery. 

But it was immediately after Jarvis's two^r*/ visits to New- 
Orleans that he painted those full-length portraits of military 
and naval heroes which will keep him in public remembrance 
for a short-lived immortality, by their situation in the City 
Hall of New-York, and their great merit. These pictures, by 
bemg the most difficult works he ever executed, tested die 
knowledge he had obtained by his exertions amidst apparent 
inattention to study and real waste of nature's gifts in dissipa- 
tion. Ihey are historical portraits, painted with skill and 
force— real representations of men and character ; throwing 
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most of the pictures painted for the city of New-York prcvi- 
OQsly, far in the back-ground. Fn the year 1812 1 remember 
meeting Jarvis in that room, afterward enriched by his pencil, 
and even then he anticipated painting full-lengths for the cor- 
poration of the city. The pictures then in the room were the 
governors of the state painted by Trumbull. *• One of (hese 
days," said Jarvis, ** you and F will be employed in painting 
for this room." " You may," F replied, ** but there are no 
miniatures wanted." This was some time before I attempted 
to recover my oil-brush. " We shall see," was Jarvis's re- 
joinder. He did see ; and performed the task he was called 
to very much to his credit ; although it is little to the credit of 
the then rulers of the city, that no specimen of Stuart's unri- 
valled pencil is to be found on the walls of its public hall. 

After the war was over, and no more heroes were to be made 
by the cannon's mouth or the pencil's point, Jarvis continued 
to visit the south in the winter and return north in the summer, 
like the Carolinians and the snipe and woodcock. Having 
returned to New- York from Charleston or New-Orleans, be 
met an old acquaintance in the street and saluted him with the 
usual " How d'ye do ?" The reply was, " Very well, I'm 
always well; and how are you?" ^'WellT^ cried Jarvis; 
" Well! I have not heard such an answer to that question for 
many a month. We don't talk so in the south." " Why, 
what do they say there to a * how are you ?' " " Rather bet- 
ter to day than I was yesterday ; but not so well as F was last 
Wednesday." 

To sing a good song is the bane of many a good fellow, and 
tlie merry story-teller frequently makes his home a house of 
mourning, while he sinks an object of pity to a premature 
grave. It is an old Joe Miller joke that the fiddle of the com- 
pany is hung behind the street-door when the master visits his 
family ; but f am afraid it is too true to be considered a joke. 

I will endeavour to give the reader a faint idea of some of 
the stories which made the highly-gifted man we are consider- 
ing a Yorick at the convivial board. Not that I can give his 
words or convey any notion of his peculiar manner — a manner 
which gave point to a remark which, from another, might pass 
unnoticed. 

In the year 1826 I met him in the Park on a rejoicing day. 
" When F see our folks at such times as this," said he, " it 
puts me in mind of the story of the young man from the inte- 
rior, who, coming to New-York, went on board one of our fri- 
gates, and it happened while he was there a salute was fired 
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by the ship. * By God !' lie exclaimed, ' we are a great 
people !' " 

An artist, now of hip^h standing, told me that some years 
ago, as he was travelling in the stage to the seat of govern- 
ment, his attention was attracted to a fellow passenger by the 
utter want of decency in his appearance and conduct. His 
mouth was in a disgustingly fdthy condition from his chewing 
a piece of a cigar, while streams of yellow saliva issued from 
the corners, descending upon and staining his shirt. During 
the ride this filthy figure took a miniature from his pocket and 
showed it to the young artist, asking his opinion. He praised 
it, but remarked something he thought wrong. ^* Aha ! you 
are an artist." The young man felt that he ought not to ac- 
cept the title and evaded giving an answer, but asked who 
painted the picture ? '' I did," and after a time his dirty com- 
panion announced himself as Jarvis. After arriving at Wash- 
ington he met him at a ball, and was introduced to him. He 
was now dressed in black, and appeared like a gentleman. — 
"I observed," said the young man," that he was well known to 
many, but always addressed with a familiarity little allied to 
respect." 

Some of his humour was what is called manual ; not pre- 
cisely that refined wit which removes the chair from the expec- 
tant sitter and displays him prostrate for the delight of an en- 
lightened company ; but preserving so much of the character 
that one friend is exposed in his peculiarities or weaknesses for 
the amusement of other friends. 

It will appear strange to many, and I confess that it appears 
strange to me, although the fact has been long known, thai 
men of the first standing in our society, rich men, elderly men, 
with families at home, should habitually meet at a porter- 
house to drink beer or brandy, and seek amusement in the 
babble that beer and brandy generate. At a certain porter- 
house in New- York Jarvis frequently appeared, and met seve- 
ral men much older than himself, with others, and amused one 
part of the company by jdayinp^ off another. Three or four of 
these worthies had hobbies which they delighted to ride. A 
cashier of a bank made astronomy his study — a rich merchant 
directed the movements of the European armies — an old ship- 
captain quoted poetry by the yard, and other prosers had nags 
equally unsuited for their bestriding. Jarvis's joke was to sit 
by the astronomer and drink and smoke until he had pot him 
among the stars ; then steal ofi* unperceived, and set the mer- 
chant to moving armies, and the captain to moving heaven and 
earth with divine poesy, and thus, having got all the talkers 
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involved in words and smoke, h^ would move to a convenient 
distance, and with those who were in the secret, enjoy the con- 
fusion of tongues and subjects, each smoking his cigar very 
seriously, and occasionally putting in a question to keep up 
the motion of the hobby riders. 

It is said, that on seeing a tall, melancholy looking French- 
man walking very solemnly down Broadway, with a very large 
cigar box under his arm, Jarvis placed himself immediately 
behind, imitated his funereal step; and as be saw an acquaint- 
ance likely to join in the fun, he would by signs bring him to 
follow in the train ; until he got up a string of some length, 
walking in solemn procession. The bearer of the box, on 
turning a corner, looked round and saw that he had a suite 
of attendants, of whose motives he could form no notion. He 
stopped — the procession stopped. " Gentlemens, vat you 
mean ? Vat you mean, gentlemens ?" Jarvis answered, •* See- 
ing that you were a foreigner, sir, and no friends to assist yoa 
at the burial of your child, we thought to show our respect 
by attending the funeral." 

While residing at the hospitable mansion of a southern 
planter, the owner being for some days absent, the painter 
played the following freak. The house stood a little way 
from the road ; a gate being in front, and near it a large dog 
kennel, which had not for years had an inhabitant* Jarvis 
took paints and brush, and wrote on this dog-house, in front 
and on the sides, *' Take care of the dog." It was then his 
amusement to see the passing neighbours or travellers ap- 
proach, and suddenly stop — read the inscription, and cautious- 
ly cross to the other side of the road. If a horseman came 
cantering up, the speed was checked and the road crossed, or 
a spur given to the steed, and a quickened pace insured. — 
Those who wished to come to the house avoided the gate, 
and took a back way — " Take care of the dog," changed the 
coarse of the whole county. At length the owner of the plan- 
tation returned ; and, startled as the rest had been, avoided 
the gate. " Why, Jarvis, what have you got in the dog-ken- 
ncl ?" " A dog, to be sure ! come and see." They went — 
and the painter took out of the dog-house a puppy which had 
not yet seen the light. " Poor little fellow !" said Jarvis, 
" don't you think it is necessary to take care of him ?" 

At Charleston, South Carolina, where he long continued a 
great favourite, on one occasion, at a large dinner party, after 
the wine had circulated freely, and had banished form ; and 
from some of the convivialists, not only form but discretion ; 
it was proposed that th^ company should club, and make up 
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a som, which should be the prize to the man who told the 
greatest and most palpable lie. This was readily agreed to, 
and the prixe snro deposited. The president began — and the 
monkey's tail, of a mile in length, was nothing to what he had 
seen in his travels. Lie followed lie ; and as it is easy to 
heap absurdity upon absurdity, and extravagance on enor- 
mous exaggeration ; and as easy to excite laughter and com- 
mand applause, where champagne has been enthroned in the 
seat of judgment—- each lie was hailed with shouts of appro- 
bation and bursts of merriment. One of the company, who 
sat next to Jarvis, had exceeded all the competitors, and on- 
animous admiration seemed to insure to him the prize. The 
lie was so monstrous and so palpable, that it was thought wit 
or ingenuity could not equal it. Still something was expect- 
ed from the famous story-teller, and every eye was turned on 
the painter. He appeared to be very serious ; and placing 
bis hand on his breast and bowing his head, he gravely said, 
^' Gentlemen,! assure you that I fully and unequivocally believe 
every word the last gentleman has uttered." A burst of ap- 
plause followed, and the prixe was adjudged to Jarvis. 

But of Jarvis's stories it is very difficult to give an i( 
He introduced them well and pointed them happily, 
that his hearers were generally, if not excited by wine, or 
whiskey punch, at least divested of all worldly care for the 
moment, and ready for frolic and fun. Few readers are in 
this state. However, I shall endeavour to tell two or three of 
tho>e stories in sober black and white, which have amused the 
companions of the painter at the board, or the auditors of 
Mathews in the theatre ; for the comedian derived some of 
his best extravaganzas from the Yankee painter. Mathews 
told the following to the writer in private company, and be 
repeated it to Hacket at Utica, before he made the stage his 
profession. Hacket has since dramatized it, with what suc- 
cess I know not ; but as the incident is very simple, I should 
think it was not suf^ciently dramatic for the theatre. 

<' An old French gentleman, who resided at Charleston, as 
a place of refuge from the horrors of the Parisian revolution 
and massacres, anxiously awaited a letter from bis only child, 
a daughter, left in Paris. This gentleman's name was Mallet^ 
which, as my readers know, is by the French pronounced 
MaUai. The interest, or the humour of the story of Monsieur 
Mallet, rests altogether on the different modes of pronouncing 
the name by French or Englishmen. The emigrant is sup- 
posed to be a man of rank, with the courteous manners of a 
noble of the old school, and all the national vivacity, with the 
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irritability of the pampered aristocracy of the moDarchical re- 
gime. He goes to the post-office, with the anxious feelings 
of a parent, who had been obliged to leave his child exposed 
to dangers from which he had fled ; and he knocks at the 
window where inquiries for letters are made. The clerk opens 
the little door which supplies the place of a pane of glass, and 
presents his face as ready to answer questions. " Sair, if you 

5 lease, sair, have you any lettaire for Monsieur Mallai ?** — 
^be clerk looks among the M's, and then answers respectfully, 
^* None, sir.^' '* Mon Dieu ! is it possible ? It is ver strange, 
iair. It is now more dan six mont dat I hear noting from my 
fhilde, my daughter, sair." *' None, sir;" and the little door 
b shut. Monsieur Mallet bows and walks away. Again and 
again Monsieur Mallet appears, and knocks, and asks for a 
letter for Monsieur Mallai, and receives the same answer, 
** None, sir." At length, having received the usual answer, 
be makes request for search, with the utmost politeness. *' I 
pray you, sair, be so good look again ; perhaps it is mislaid : 
it is now more dan six monts since I hear noting of my daugh- 
ter, who is in Paris, and exposed, sair, for my sake, for de 
fake of her fader, to all de ferocity of de Jacobin regicide fac- 
tion, and de fury " '* I have looked — there is no letter 

lor you." '^ Oh ! mon Dieu ! she must have been sacrificed ! 

My dear sair ! " The door is shut. The poor old gen- 

tfemau walks sorrowfully away. This goes on, with every 
▼mriation that the good teller of good stories can invent. 

At length when Monsieur Mallet is sitting at the cafe and 
leading the newspapers, he sees a long list of letters advertised 
by the post-office, as uncalled for. Eagerly, though hope- 
lewly, he looks over the columns, and to his astonishment he 
tees a letter noticed for Monsieur Mallet, as one that had not 
been asked for. His blood both natural and aristocratical 
boils with rage. He seizes the newspaper and hastens to the 

EMt-office, determined to convict the postmaster or clerk, 
e has the evidence of their guilt and falsehood in his pocket. 
He knocks as usual, and assumes a look of more than 
usual courtesy. The clerk appears, with no very pleasant 
aspect '* So, sair, I suppose dare is no lettaire for Monsieur 
Mallai — ha ?" ** There is no arrival since you were here this 
morning." ** And dare is noting for Monsieur Mallai — ^ha ?" 
•« Nothing." " No lettaire ?" " I tell you none." " A ha ! 
None !" His rage breaking out by degrees. " None ! You 
will please to look again, sair !" '* I have looked again and 
again, and 1 tell you there is none." " Stop sair, don't you 
ibm dat leetle door in my face ! — ^Dare is no lettaire for Mon- 
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sieor Mallmi.^ ^Now sair," producing ihe newspaper, ^tat 
Tat yoQ tell roe inont after moot dat dare is mme! nameS I 
will show yoD, sair, look at dis paper, sair ; is dis from your 
post-ofieece f *' '' To be sore it is." '' Aha ! It is ; deo look 
dare, dare is a lettaire for Monsieur Maliai ! dare sair, dare !" 
striking the paper with his finger and trembling with rage. 
** It may be tkerCj bat there is none here.^^ *' Vat sair, j9m 
deny yonr own advertisement ? Look dare sair, look dare !** 
and he gives the paper and points to the name. ** O, for Mr. 
Mallet ; yes, here has been a letter for Mr. Mallet this three 
months, it has never been inquired for, there it is." The 
enraged noble takes the letter. '* Mon Dieu ! tree mont, and 
I suflaire, yon scoundrel ! you dam post-ofleece ! I come every 
day and ask for it dis tree, four mont." ** You never asked 
for it !" 

An altercation takes place ; the enraged father forgets what 
it is that he holds in his hand ; the insult to his dignity by 
the denial of his assertion, drives from his mind all other imar 
ges — the daughter — the precious letter is not thought of, and 
as he raves he tears the document, which he had so long 
yearned for, into pieces, and scatters the fragments, when 
reduced to the smallest sixe, in every direction to the winds. 
He is brought to his senses by a demand for the postage. He 
looks for the letter — he feels his pocket — be is soon convinced 
that the intelUgence from his daughter, so long and anxiously 
sought, has been irretrievably lost by the indulgence of rage 
at its detention. If there is any moral to the tale it is, that 
the indulgence of passion inevitably leads to misery and 
repentance. 

This post-office story suggests another, which I will tell, 
though not one of Jarvis's. An English merchant, whose 
name was unfortunately adapted to the addition of that aspi- 
rate which causes such murder of the king of England's lan- 
guage, for in that country the language is the king's, although 
they may have imported him from Germany or Holland, 
where he never heard it spoken. Thus the cockney who 
talks of hatmospheric hair is said to murder the king's Eng- 
lish. So our English trader, whose name was Ogton, always 
called himself by the degrading appellation of Hogtown, 
following the London practice of adding an k in speaking, 
when it was necessarily omitted in writing. 

In the earlier times of his residence in America, and before 
the clerks of the post-oflfice knew bis person or he had clerks 
to send for his despatches, he called day after day to inquire 
if there were *'any letters ibr John Uogtown f" and the inva- 
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liable leply was, '* Nooe, sir.** *^ ^^ strange,** said he« aad 
lie began to feel as uneasy aboai his goocis and biDs of ex- 
change as Monsieur JIallet abont his danchier. One day 
after the usual question of **' Any letters lor John Hoctown f** 
EUs eye followed the clerk and he obserred that he was look- 
ing among the letters beginning with H. ** OUoh !** cried 
honest Joho, *' what are you doing there r 1 said John Hog- 
town.'* ** I know it sir, and I am lookinir for John Hoetown. 
There is nothing for yon sir." ** Nay, nay !** shoaled John, 
*< don't look among the haitckes^ look among the hoaJ' And 
among the O's, John Ogtoo's letters had been accamolating 
for months. We can scarcely conceive a more efficacMMS 
lesson to mend a merchant's cacophony. 

Another story, which Mathews dressed op for John BnD, 
originated with Jarvis. From a friend I have what I sop po sc 
to be the original scene. My friend was passing the painter's 
room, when he suddenly threw up the windows and called fcdm 
in, saying, ** I have something for yoor criticism, that yon 
will be pleased with.** He entered, expecting to see a picture, 
or some other specimen of the fine arts, but nothing iit the 
kind was produced — he was, however, introduced with a great 
deal of ceremony as Monsieur B^, *' celebrated for his 
accurate knowledge of the English language, and intimate 
critical acquaintance with its poetry — particularly Sliak- 
qpeare.'' Mr. A — , as I shall call my friend, began to 
understand Jarvis's object io calling him in. — After a fittle 

Climinary conversation, Jarvis said, ** I hope, Monsenr 
-, you still retain your love of the drama f** ^ O cer- 
tainly, sir, wid my life I renounce it.'' *' Mr. A — j did 
you ever hear Monsieur recite f " Never." " YcMir redla- 
tions frt>m Racine, Monsieur — will you oblige us T* 

The polite and vain Frenchman was easily prevailed upon 
to roll out several long speeches, from Racine and Comeille 
with much gesticulation and many a weD-roimded R. This 
was only to introduce the main subject of entertainment. 
** Monsieur B — is not onlv remarkable, as vou hear, 
for his very extraordinary recitations from the poets of his 
native land, but for his perfect conquest over the difficulties of 
the English language, in the most difficult of all our poets — 
Shakspeare. He has studied Hamlet and Macbeth thorough^ 
and if he would oblige us — do Monsieur B — , do give us 
* To be, or not to be.' " '* Sur, the language is too difficult — 
I make great elTorts to be sure, but still the forefgner is to be 
detected." This gentleuian's peculiarities were io extreme 
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I)recision and double efforts with the tk and the other shibbo- 
eths of English. The unsuspecting and vain man is 9€>oii in- 
duced to give Ham1et*s soliloquy, the th forced out as from a 
pop-gun, and some of the words irrisistibly comic. '^ Bat, 
Monsieur B — , you are particularly great in Macbeth— 
that ' if it were done, when it is done,' and, * peep throoffrh 
the blanket,' — come, let us have Macbeth." Then followed 
Macbeth's soliloquies in the same style. All this was ludicroos 
enough, but upon this foundation Jarvis raised a snperstroG- 
ture, which he carried as high as the zest with which it was 
received by his companions, his own feelings, or other cir- 
cumstances prompted or warranted. The unfortunate Mon- 
sieur B — was imitated and caricatured with roost langb- 
provoking effect ; but to add to the treat, he was made not 
only to recite, but to comment and criticize. *^ If it were 
done," '* peep through the blanket," and, ** catch with the 
sursease, success," gave a rich field for the imaginary critic's 
commentaries — then he would expose, and overthrow Vol- 
taire's criticisms, and give as examples of the true sublime in 
tragedy, the scene of the witches in Macbeth. 

'' Huen shall we ththree meet aggen ?" but, ** mounched, 
and mounched, and mounched," was a delicious feast for the 
critic — and *' rrump fed rronion," gave an opportunity to 
show that the English witch was a true John Bull, and fed 
upon the '< rrump of the beef," ** thither in a sieve I'll sail 
and like a rat without a tail, I'll do— I'll do— I'll do," being 
recited in burlesque imitation, gives an opportunity for com- 
ment and criticism, something in this manner. ** You see not 
only how true to nature, but to the science of navigation all 
this is. If the rat had a tail, he could steer the sieve as the 
sailor steer his ship by the rudder ; but if he have no tail, be 
cannot command the navigation, that is the course of the sieve ; 
and it will run round — and round — and round — that is what 
the witch say—* I'll do— I'll do— I'll do !' "—But how can 

the humour of the story-teller be represented by the writer 

or how can I dispose my reader to receive a story dressed in 
cold black and white — in formal type — with the same hilarity 
which attends upon the table, and the warm and warming rosy 
wine ? The reader has perceived the want of these magical 
auxiliaries in the above. But all Jarvis's stories did not want 
the aid of the bottle to give them zest. I remember meeting 
him when soberly walking in the Mall, at Boston, and he gave 
as a travelling incident connected with his journey fiom New- 
York, the following narrative, which if I mistake not, does 
not require the powers of tlie goblet to support it. 
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*' We had for companions in the stage four travellers likeour- 
selveSy and two of them lockily proved characters. General 
Q — y who is a most dignified personage, and so self-important 
as to be unapproachable, and a sprightly little French gentle- 
man who had no hesitation in approaching any one. He had 
seen enough of the world to know how to make himself agree- 
able, and he had all the * dispositions in the world' to do so. 
The foreign gentleman soon addressed the American general 
with *Wer fine weddair, sair!' The great man drew himself 
to his greatest height — not less than six /eet two — and answer- 
ed by something like a sound you may have heard from a pig- 
pen, a kind oi ' humph.' By and by the French gentleman 
took out his snufl* box, gave it a lively tap, and presented this 
link in the social system to the military hero, who drew back 
without even deigning a bow of thanks. The box was hand- 
ed roand, and Henry and I took each a pinch and entered into 
conversation with the owner ; who, as if he was determined 
not to be repulsed by the ill-breeding of the self-sufficient yan- 
kee general, (who, by the by, came from south of the Dela- 
ware, again with great suavity of manner )ook the opportu- 
nity which a jolt gave, to remark on the state of the roads ; but 
be only received a still more repulsive * humph.' The French- 
man then turned his back upon the warrior, and without ap- 
pearing to notice his insolence, entered again into familiar 
chat with less dignified companions of the voyage, but from 
that time he began to show marked contempt for the general. 
** At the end of the day's journey, we were all shown into the 
roo ro appropriated to travellers who journey by the stage ; 
but the general, as if his dignity had been offended by such 
democratic treatment, after a minute or two of surly silence, 
called loudly for the waiter. Instantly the Frenchmen echoed 
him — * Vaitaire?' The general looked at the little man and 
•eated himself. The little man looked at the great general, 
and took bis seat also. The waiter, an Irishman, entered and 
stood between the incipient belligerents, looking unutterable 
mis-intelligence. * Bring me a pair of slippers!' said the man 
of insalted dignity. * Bring a me ttto pair sleepaire!' shouted 
Monsieur. The general looked ten thousand contempts. Pat 
stood like Francis between fat Jack and lean Hal. * Give me 
a candle, sir!' said the nulitaire. ^ Bring a me, sair, tito can- 
daile !' shouted the foreigner. Pat was immovable — an image 
of confusion worse confounded. * Quick, sir,' said the gene- 
ral, ^ show me to a bed.' * Queek, sair,' was the echo, * show 
me to two beds.' 
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"The general kepi up his dignity by retiring from the con- 
test, and the next day proceeded in a private carriage. 

" * Now if I know Uie maining of this, I'll be bothered!' 
said Pat." It means that common courtesy when travelling 
smooths the road better than macadamizing. 

I dramatized this story in a farce called " A trip to Niagara," 
and with effect. I will attempt one more of Jarvis's stories ; 
which, as I did not hear it from him, the reader may imagine 
to be in Jarvis's language or in mine, as seems most agreeable 
to his notions of verisimilitude. 

** Some years ago, when it fell out that in the fall of the 
year the yellow fever visited New- York before the * yellow 
leaT appeared in the country, I took refuge at a farmer's 
house on Long Island, where I saved my bacon and eat Ui* 
He had an empty building about half a mile off, which I hired 
finr my painting room, and thither conveyed my unfinished pic- 
tmres, my paints, brushes, oils, and varnishes, and took my 
seat, palette, and maul-stick in hand by my eseL No one 
came to see me, for I had nothing to eat or drink at this place, 
and the only living creature that patronized me was a cat. I 
thoagfat at first that she was one of theTarmer's family ; bat soon 
fband that puss was a fixture in my painting establishmeoty 
and never moved any distance from the door, that is, not out 
of doors, generally sleeping near my esel, (as soon as she found 
that I was a quiet, inoffensive creature like herself,) and every 
day, about a ceruin hour, walked lazily up stairs to the garret 
I say lazily, for she was too fat to move otherwise. The plump 
and sleek condition of this cat, caused a conco/enation of con- 
jectures to pass through my mind with the force of projectiles 
from a catapult — in short, my thoughts were like a co/aclysm, 
and overwhelmed me like a co/aract : to give you a catalogue 
of them is impossible. The question was, ' how could this 
eoi-creature keep up fat and flesh in a place where there was 
nothing to eat ?' This worried me thin. I could not paint 
for thinking of this fat cat. It was a secret worth the philoso- 
pher's stone. It was the caihoWcon. If a man could live, and 
live fat, without eating, he might laugh at fortune and defy 
death. I could not make it out; and it was in vain to catechiie 
the cat. Her answers, though not co/echistical, were as far 
from the purpose as if they were. To catch the cat napping 
was no difficulty, for except when she took her walk up stairs, 
she was as stationary as a ca/head. * The mystery must be in 
the garret, and Til dog the cat but I'll find who ca/ers for her.' 
So thought I. 
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** Accordingly, the next time puss stretched herself after the 
usual nap, I put down palette, pencils, and maul stick, and 
prepared not only to follow the cat but the catenation, (if I 
could but discover it) until the catastrophe should be estab- 
lished ca/egorically. Up went puss and up went I, as silent 
as cat^ni dissevered from horse hair. I took off my new boots, 
for they squeaked like ca/calls. I tried to avoid being seen. I 
kept out of the line of direct vision, and there was nothing that 
could discover me catoptricaUy. 

I saw puss very deliberately sit down and lick the bottom of 
her feet. " If that's necessary," thinks I, "I can't do it" — 
Puss having performed this leading operation with as much 
gout as if the soles of her feet were co^es, or as a gourmand 
would lick his lips when sauced with catsup, she got up and 
traversed the centre of the room, backwards and forwards, as 
if confined within a circle. Looking sharply at the spot on 
the door which seemed to confine her, as a caterpillar would 
be if surrounded by a ring of molasses, I saw that it was co- 
vered with small seed. This I knew would, with the saliva, 
form a ca/aplasro. My curiosity was now intense. The cat, 
having satisfied herself that all was ready for the next step, 
approached a window, always open, because broken half out, 
and making one spring, vanished. There was no light, as you 
perceive, thrown upon the subject by the window ; but I 
would not lose sight of my co^er-cousin and prospect of im- 
mortality thus. I came from the hole, as dark as a catacomb, 
where I had been ensconced, and on tiptoe went to another 
broken window, all the time expecting to hear a ca/erwauling 
on the house-top— but no, all was silent as Ca^aline. I 
looked out and saw puss in the gutter— on her back — her legs 
stifi* and fixed upright as if she had been struck by co^alepsis. 
In short, my teacher of a way to live forever, appeared dead 
and stark as a fried ca/fish. I was not long at my window 
before a little chipping-bird alighted on the roof, and came 
bopping towards puss. The little rogue shyed for a while, 
then started, and was winging its flight over the cat's feet, when 
seeing the seed, he wheeled round, closed his wings, and de- 
scended on her forepaw. No sooner did his beak touch the 
bait, but the trap closed on his head — he struggled — gave a 
faint stream — and I saw in the catastrophe a cn/egorical an- 
swer to all my doubts, and an end to my vision of life without 
eating. 

'* Thus you see she contrived to ca/er for herself by becoming 
a co^erect though on her back, and every bird she made a 
shift to caUh was an addition to die string of catastrophes on 
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viiicfa slie feasted. I foand that all the difference between 
pass's way of Jiving and mine, was that she killed and dressed 
her own tid-bits - she * killed her own mutton.' 

** Hy only consolation for this overthrow of all my hopes of 
being a second St. Leon, was to sit down and draw up a 
staieaient of this case, which I entitled Catolon. This docn- 
is deposited among the archives of the New-York Philo- 
Society | and ensures me one kind of immbrtality, 
though I have been disappointed in that which 1 confesi is 
Bove to my way of thinking." 

The habit of entertaining boon companions, and *' settiiig 
the table in a roar,*' unfits a man for domestic comfort. Mr. 
Jarvis's marrii^ was not a happy one. A separation took 
plaoe, and the mother withheld ber children from their father. 
Legal interference made this unhappy state of things public, 
and made the punter more and more reckless of the worhfs 
opinion, and apparently regardless of his own welfare. 

It was about four years ago, i. e. 1830, that I met Mr. Jar- 
vis in Broadway. I had not seen him for many months. He 
reproached me for not having called upon him. I told him I 
did not kn(»w where he lived. ** Come with me and I frill 
show yon.*^ Ahhoog^ it was not yet noon, I perceived that 
it was laie in the day with Jarvis. 

We tnmed down Vesey-street, and walked towards hisqnar- 
lers ; and by the way he expatiated largely upon a plan he 
had for painting two large pictures for exhibition. ** In one," 
said he, ** I show the effects of bad habits, and strong liquors. 
I will paint a (arai4iouse with every thing around it g^ing or 
gone to ruin : fences down — gates broken or unhinged — win- 
dows shattered, and old hats and petticoats for panes of glas^— - 
the man of the house in rags and bloated, reeling home from 
a tavern — his wife sallow, dispirited and sick — the children 
neglected, filthy, and cr\'ing for bread. In the other picture I 
will exhibit the effects of industry and temperance, on another 
form-house and its inmates. The house and fences neat and 
painted while; — all serene around, and in the distance a gold- 
en har%*esL The white house, shaded by luxuriant fruit trees, 
the man full of health and vigour, having returned from the 
field, has his blooming children around him, and is plucking 
cherries for them, while his wife, full of health and smiling 
with content, looks at him she loves, and invites him in to his 
meal In short, such a place as the abode of temperance 
must be." 

By this time we had arrived at the abode of the artist, who 
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could conceive and describe these scenes, and a commentary 
on the text was given. In the front room was an esel, a pa- 
lette and brushes, with the paint dried upon them. Two or 
three bad unfinished portraits on the floor, confused furniture 
in scant quantity, and a little dirty boy. The painter threw 
open a door, and invited me into a back apartment It was 
small, and on one side was a bed, and on the other a pile of 
wood. ' Opposite to the door was a kind of cupboard. The 
centre of the room was occupied by a table with bottles and 
glasses. He opened the cupboard, and took out a decanter of 
brandy, a pitcher of water, and two tumblers, for which he 
firand room on the table. '' Come," said he, drink?" **No," 
1 replied, *^ I belong to the white house." ^' Well, well," said 
be, filling a tumbler more than half full of brandy, ** if you 
will not drink, you shall see me drink," and adding some wa- 
ter, swallowed the whole. The result of such conduct has been 
seen. At the age of fifty-four, an age at which men, with half 
the vigour that he had been blessed with by nature, are strong 
ID body, and more strong in mind than at earlier periods, his 
miad and body are destroyed. The excellent artist cannot 
paint — the tongue which delighted the hearer is paralyzed — the 
memory which furnished ideas for a rich imagination to com- 
bine, is no more. With a frame of iron, and constitution of 
steel — ^with a mind to contrive, and hand to execute — nature 
had endowed this extraordinary man ; but the good gifts were 
misused, the blessing of health and strength counteracted by 
poisons, and the name of John Wesley Jarvis, a man of great 
talents and kind disposition, can only be used ** to point a mo- 
ral or adorn a tale." 

Mr. Jarvis was never a hypocrite nor a sycophant. His 
manners were not what are styled courteous, but they were 
always frank. In prosperity and adversity he met the first and 
best of the land as an equal. He did not disparage the works 
of other artists, either by words or by smiles which conveyed 
a sneer of contempt. Stuart alone he made war on — but it 
was open war on one who could defend himself. I never knew 
him to refuse his advice or assistance to an artist. To me he 
was always friendly, as an artist and a man. The deprecia- 
tion of his powers have been long gradually more and more 
apparent, and it is due to truth that the cause should be point- 
ed out, and particularly due to every professor of the fine arts. 

1 shall conclude my account of Jarvis with an extract from 
a communication concerning him from Dr Francis : 

** Dr. Syntax never with more avidity sought after the sub- 
lime and picturesque, than did Jarvis after tlie scenes of 
many-coloured life ; whether his subject was the author of 



Sense or the notorioas Baron Von Hoffman. His 
particnIariT those connected with his southern tours, 
aboonded in motley scenes and ludicrous occurrences ; there 
was BO bckine of hair-breadth escapes, whether the incidents 
ia w ul f cd the coUinons of intellect, or sprung from alligators 
and rattlesnakes. His humour won the admiration of every 
hearer, and he is recognised as the master of anecdote. But 
he deserves to be remembered on other accounts," continues 
Dr. F., ** his corporeal intrepidity and reckless indifference of 
coosequeoces. I believe there have been not a few of the 
frcnity who have exercised, with public advantage, their pro- 
fcwional duties among us for a series of years, who never 
became as familiar with the terrific scenes of yellow fever and 
ofmiKgnant cholera as Jarvis did. He seemed to have a sin- 
gdar desire to become personally acquainted with the defalk 
c ooDc cl ed with soch occurrences: and a death-bed scene, with 
all its appalKng drcnmstances, in a disorder of a fonnidaUe 
charactEf, was aonglil after by him with the solicitude of the 
inqnirer after ftesh news. Nor was this wholly an idle curio- 
sity. Janris oftca fieely gave of his limited stores to the 
indigent, and he listened with a fellow feeling to the recitals 
of the profiise liberality with which that opulent merchant of 
ov city, the late Thomas H. Smith,* supplied daily the wants 
of the aflicted and necessitous sufferer during the pestilence 
of 1822. 

** We are indebted to Jarvis for probably the best, if not 
&e only good drawing of the morbid effects of cholera on the 
hamaii body while it existed here in 18S2. During that sea- 
son of dismay and danger our professional artists declined 
visiting the cholera hospitals, and were reluctant to delineate 
when the subject was brought to them. But it afforded a new 
topic for the consideration of Jar\-is, and perhaps also for the 
belter display of his anatomical attainments, he with prompti- 
tude dischan^ the task. When making a drawing from the 
lifeless and morbid organs of digestion, to one who inquired 
if he were not apprehensive of danger while thus employed, he 
put the interrogatory. * Pray what part of tlie system is affected 
by the cholera :" ' The digestive organs/ was the reply. • Oh 

no, then/ said Jar\'i$, * for now you see I am doubly armed I 

am furnished with two sets.* '' 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Joseuh Wood— works as a silversmith — paints— joins Janris— removes to Phils- 
dt'lphia— to Washingrton— death— B. H. Latrobe—SuUy— birth andeariy lile— 
Difficulties in ynuth— Sully commcoces painting at Norfolk — removes to New 
York- visit to Stuart at Bioston. 

JOSEPH WOOD— 1798. 

Mr. Wood was boru at Clarkstown, Orange county, state 
of New- York. His father was a respectable farmery and 
wished his son to follow in his steps. 

When Joseph was fifteen years of age he had gleaned some 
tidings of painters and their high estate, and feeling confident 
in his powers with the pencil, he determined to seek his for- 
tune in New York. 

He was attracted by some miniature pictures in the window 
of a silversmith's shop. He ofiTered himself to this silver- 
smith as an apprentice, and was received. These miniatures 
seem to have decided his future employment ; for being per- 
mitted to attempt to make a copy of one, he so far succeed- 
ed as to encourage him in the hope of becoming a miniature 
painter. Working as a silversmith and attempting to paint, 
occupied the youih for some years, at the end of which, Wood 
had become acquainted with the eccentric John Wesley Jarvis. 

Jarvis and Wood for a time carried on business together, 
having rooms near the Park Theatre. Their principal occu- 
pation was in profile likenesses, but by degrees Jarvis had 
employment in oil portraits, and Wood having improved, got 
work in miniature. 

Wood's biographer says, in the Portfolio, Malbone gave 
him instruction, and *^ While he (Malbone) lived, was Wood's 
best friend, and when he died, he left him an example in 
his life, and a pattern in his works." 

The friends, Jarvis and Wood, separated. Wood had for 
a long time his painting rooms in Broadway, and executed 
work enough to have secured a fortune. Such was his rapi- 
dity, that he has often finished a portrait in one day. 

Mr. Wood, about the year 1806-7, removed to Philadel- 
phia, and from thence to Washington, the seat of govcniuieut, 
where he died at the age of fifty-four. 

BENJAMIN HENRY LAT ROBE— 1796. 

Was a native of England, the youngest son of the Reverend 
Benjamin Latrobe, an English Moravian clergyman, and 
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Anna Margaret Antes, the daughter of a gentleman of 
Pennsylvania. The childhood of Benjamin Henry, which 
was passed under the age of eleven, at school in Yorkshire, 
gave indications of his future eminence as a draughts- 
man and architect, for eves then he made drawings, gene- 
rally original, from buildings which attracted his attenticHi. 
From Yorkshire, he was sent to a Moravian seminary Id 
Saxony, and thence to the University at Leipsic. In 1785, 
after three years of intense study, Mr. Latrobe left Leipsic, 
for the purpose of travelling, but was tempted to enter the 
army of the King of Prussia, and served as an officer for one 
campaign. He then made the tour of Europe, and studied 
the works of the masters in the art which he loved. On his 
return to England, he studied architecture and civil engi- 
neering, and immediately distinguished himself. 

In 1790 he married Miss Lydia Sellcn, and was appointed 
surveyor of the public offices in the City of London* He 
lost his wife in 1793, and that event, and the part he took in 
the great political divisions of the day, induced him to think 
of the United States as the future field for the exertion of his 
abilities, and as the country of his choice. In November 
1795 he embarked, and after a passage of nearly four months* 
arrived at Norfolk in March 1796. Delighted with Virginia 
be remained in Norfolk and Richmond, until November 
1798. In this interval among other professional exercises, he 
planned and built the penetentiary at Richmond, and ex- 
amined and reported on the dismal Swamp Canal. 

In 1798, on a visit to Philadelphia, when in company with 
the President of the bank of Pennsylvania the conversation 
turned upon the banking house then proposed to be built. 
Mr. Latrobe made a sketch of a design, while the conversa- 
tion was going on, and left it with tlie president, without 
thought of the future. 

In July 179S, he received a notice that his plan for the Bank 
of Pennsylvania was adopted, and a request to furnish instruc- 
tions tor the workmen. It is needless to speak of the universal 
approbation which this beautiful edifice has received. To sui)er- 
intend its erection, Mr. Latrobe removed to Philadelphia, and 
soon after undertook the water works which he triumphantly 
executed. At this period he marritd Miss Mary flazlehurst. 
He was, in 171)9, engaged in making surveys relative to a canal 
for uniting the waters of the Chesapeake and Delaware Bavs ; 
his report was adopted, and the \u»rk begun, but was not fni- 
ished, as the subscribers did not pay up their shares. These 
waters have been united by a more expensive route. In 1803, 
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Mr. Latrobe was called to VVasliington by Mr. JcfTcrson, to 
complete the works begun under former administrations, and 
was appointed surveyor of the public buildings. Little bad 
been done for the buildings, until Mr. Jeflferson in 1803 by his 
influence, caused the determination in Congress to proceed to 
their completion, and by him Mr. Latrobe was selected to 
carry the resolution into effect. To finish upon another's 
plan, and in conflict with the interests of all who had pre- 
ceded him, raised difficulties in the way of Latrobe, and he 
was met by opposition at every step, and assailed by misre- 
presentation from every quarter. Rut the President duly ap- 
preciated his merit, and gave him his undeviating support. 

In 1808, Mr.Latrobe commenced the South wing of the Ca- 
pitol, the exterior of which, of course, had to conform to the 
north wing, as designed by Dr. Thornton, but the interior was 
finished on Latrobe^ s plan. The navy yard being also under 
Mr. Latrobe's direction, he planned and erected the buildings 
and machinery connected therewith. In 1809, he surveyed 
and superintended a canal which passes through the city, 
uniting the main stream of the Potomac with the eastern 
branch. This construction reflects honour on Mr. Latrobe's 
skill and ingenuity. 

In 1811, the south wing of the Capitol was finished ; but 
the approaching war caused the suspension of the public work. 
Mr. Latrobe has been praised for what has been termed, a 
new order of architecture. In the small vestibule of the 
east entrance of the north wing of the Capitol, the vaulted 
roof is supported by columns representing the stalk of the 
Indian corn with its fruit. The column being the stalks bound 
together, and the capital, the ears of corn with the husk open. 
In 1813 Mr.Latrobe resigned his situation at Washington ; 
his reasons will appear in note A, appendix. Freed from the 
service of the United States, Mr. Latrobe devoted his atten- 
tion to the great object of supplyinj? the city of New Orleans 
with water on a phin similar to that which had been so suc- 
cessful at Philadelphia. This work had been proposed to 
Latrobe in 1809 by Mr. JofTrrson, anil the plan matured by 
consult.ition with (lovenuir Claiborne. The enfi:ines were to 
lie made at Washinglon, and sent by sea to New Orleans, 
where Mr. Latrobe sent his eldest son and pupil to receive 
them and construct the work ; tiie war of 1812 rendered this 
daufjerous, and the arcliilocl removed to Pittsburg, to carry 
nn the work, and transport the maler'rds by river eoinmunica- 
tion. Willi this |iroi«'et was combined another in conjunetjon 
with Robert Fulton ; ami Latrolie became agent of the Ohio 
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Steam Boat Company. lo this undertaking he was unforto- 
nate ; misunderstandings arose between him and Fuhon, after- 
wards amicably explained, but in the mean time Latrobe 
vas mined ; his spirits sunk, for the first time in his life, and 
he abandoned himself to a state of profound despondency. 
Not only was be disappointed by the failure of efforts for 
steam navigation, but in the great project respecting New 
Orleans. 

In this state die peace of J 8 14 found Mr. Latrobe, but to 
hb mind it hroaght no consolation. Mrs. Latrobe, however, 
had seen by the papers that a law had passed for rebuilding 
those edifices, which a barbaric enemy, in an irruption for the 
pnrposes ofdestraction, had laid in mins. Unknown to her hus- 
band she wrote to his former friends, stating his situation, and 
asking their ininence for his reappointment to his former office. 
She Ind the grauficadon of carrying to her husband the an- 
swer, that the subject had been already under consideration, 
and there never had been a moment's hesitation as to his being 
appoinled to rebnikl the Capitol. A letter from Mr. Latrobe 
(Note B> in answer to one from Mr. Jefferson, will be found 
in the appeiniix, and is one of the most impressive docmnents 
letatire to the destruction of Washington city, that has yet met 
the poblic eye. 

In 1817, Mr. Latrobe received the intelligence of the death 
of his ddest son, Henry S. B. Latrobe, whose life was sacri- 
ficed to the New Orleans Water Works, as was ultimately 
that of his father. In 1818, Mr. Latrobe finding himself nn- 
comfortablT situated under the direction of a commissioner 
appointed by Concrress, whoii*a$ icnorant of science or art, and 
o>ttM not appreciate an artist*, resigned and removed to Balti- 
more. He had, however, left specimens of his taste and 
skill bv the erection of St. John^s church, and Christ's church 
at Alexandria, as well as many private dwellings. In Balti- 
more he was employed to plan and erect the Roman Catholic 
cathedml, the creutest monument to his architectural fame, 
thottch not, perhaps, so perfect as the bank of Pennsylvania 
above mentioned. The exterior of the cathedral still wants 
one ol* its towers to lighten the dome bv contrast. He like- 
wise desicrtHHi the Baltimore Exchange. Mr. Latrobe after 
quittinc tiK' public employ acrain, turned his attention to the 
New Orleans Waier Works, and to complete them, removed 
to that city. He had the prosj>eci of completing this great 
umlertakin^r and makinir a fortune for his family, when the 
same cruel disease of the climate, which had deprived him of 
his $on« robbed the world of his valuable life. 
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TJie character of Mr. Ijatrobe's architecture is simplicity 
and perfect proportion. The Grecian model had his prefer- 
ence, and the hook he most frequently consulted was Stuart's 
Athens. The uncommon facility with which he used the pen 
and pencil gave him great advantages, and his profound know- 
ledge, rendered his sketches perfect models for the workmen. 

Mr. Latrobe was above the middle height, and his early 
military campaign had impressed itself upon his manner and 
carriage. He was a profound mathematician, and a skiUiil 
linguist, ancient and modern. He was a scientific musician, 
and well versed in the natural sciences of geology, entymplogy 
and botany. He never left home without his sketch-book, 
and his family possess drawings of scenery accumulated in his 
journies. His career in the United States, though a proud 
one for his children, was rendered painful to himself, and was 
finally cut short when it would have resulted in fortune for 
them, as well as fame to him, which was already secured. 
This country has felt, and must continue to feel the benefit of 
his exertions, not only personal, but through his pupils, Mills, 
Strickland and Small, and those to whom bis example and in- 
structions must descend. 

THOMAS SULLY— 1799. 

This gentleman, who has long stood at the head of his pro- 
fession as a portrait painter, and whose designs, in fancy sub- 
jects, all partake of the elegant correctness of his character, 
and the rich store of knowledge he has accumulated, was not 
born in America ; but is one of the many artists who have been 
brought in childhood to a country whose institutions or man- 
ners do not place the painter in the rank of the mechanic, and 
among whose inhabitants is not found a class or caste who look 
down with contempt upon the man of science and taste, 
because he receives money for the product of his talents ; 
a caste who call the giving of employment to such men (their 
superiors in knowledge) patronage. But he was born in a 
country rich in science, art, and literature, where such a 
caste does exist. In a late British Review of the first cha- 
racter it is said, " If the tenth son of the lowest baron were 
to follow painting as a profession, there would be many well 
meaning persons who would hold up their hands in surprise 
and horror at the degradation of such a step. They could 
scarcely be more shocked at his keeping a shop, than at 
the idea of his painting for money. Painting is considered 
as a mechanical art, and the man of rank would be consi- 
dered to lose caste by following it." We all have to thank 
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oar fathers who have rescued us from such a state ; for if we 
had not been made iDdependent of England, the same absurd 
aud arrogant aristocratical caste would have been established 
in America. 

The evil spirit exists here as elsewhere ; but is kept down 
by our democratic institutions ; and wlien the aspirants assume 
the airs of superiority, they are put dotcn by tlie spirit of 
common sense. 

Thomas Sully was born in Horncastle, Lincolnshire, in the 
month of June 1783. He has told the writer that his earliest 
recollections were connected with his maternal grandmother, 
with whom he was placed in charge at Birmingham by his 
parents, they being comedians, and attached to some of the 
provincial theatres at the time, and of course unsettled wan- 
derers. But their merit gaining for them a permanent esta- 
blishment, by an engagement at Edinburgh in Jones and 
Parker^s theatre, little Tom was removed te the capital of 
Scotland ; but, as he has said, never lost his attachment to 
the good old lady who had taken charge of his early infancy. 
When he revisited England, after many years absence, a man, 
a husband, and father, his first care was to see the guardian 
of his helpless years, to recall to memory the incidents of his 
childhood, and to employ his pencil in sketching the antique 
building, whose every door and window, every nook and 
corner, recalled some scene of that period, that link in the 
chain of existence when all was novelty — when every obfect 
presented to the senses a subject for inquiry, and a lesson id 
the most important part of man's education. '^ At this win- 
dow," said Sully, pointing to the sketch, ** I was hired to 
remain stationary one rainy day, for a given time, and my 
reward was to be sixpence. I stood, like a hero, looking 
straight forward at an old brcwliouse, when the rain having 
undermined its foundations, it foil with a crash — to my great 
delight ; for in addition to the novelty of the scene presented, 
the accident gave me my liberty." 

In the year 1792, the painter's father was induced, by tlic 
liberal offers of Mr. West, then, and for years afterwards, 
manager of the Virginia and Cliarleston, South Carolina, 
theatres, to remove with his family to the United States. Mr. 
West was the brollier-iii-law of the elder Sully, who brought 
with him four sons, of whoui Thomas was the youngest, and 
several daughters. The oldest son, Lawrenci', was a minia- 
ture and device painter for many yeais in Virginia, and will 
be hereafter mentioned in connexion with Thomas. The 
econdoas M'l tthcw, although an excellent draughtsman, pre- 
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ferret] the stage and followed his father*s prolessioii, aiid 
was long the farourile comedian of the soatliem sfmtes. The 
third son, Chester, tried the stage in very early lile ; but 
not liking it, or not succeeding to his wishes, abandoned tbe 
profession, and devoted himself for a time to a less daneeroos 
one, as practised among Americans, the sea. He went 
several voyages before the mast ; but his companions of the 
forecastle did not suit him, and at the a^e of nineteen (his pa- 
rents had been some time dead) be bound himself apprentice 
to a cabinet maker in Portsmouth, near Norfolk, Virginia, 
and obtained the power, by industry, to support himself, and 
become the respectable father of a mell educated family. One 
of tbe daughters of the elder Sully married Monsieur Beltons, 
a French miniature painter settled in Charleston, who, al- 
though a very poor artist, was the first instructer of the sab- 
ject of the present memoir. 

From the above dates it will be seen that Thomas Sully 
was brought to this country* a child of nine years of age. The 
profession of Lawrence Sully, that of miniature and device 
painter, created and fostered in tbe breasts of several of his 
brothers and sisters the desire to become painters. Lawrence's 
ability in his art was but moderate, but it appeared otherwise 
to the younger brandies of the family. Thomas was espe^ 
cially desirous of becoming an artist, and has said that for 
years be looked up to the productions of Lawrence as tbe 
summit of perfection. 

Thus it is with us all, at all times. Man, individually or 
in society, considers ikat as true and beautiful at one period 
which he sees and knows to be false and deformed at another. 
The childhood of an individual and tbe childhood of a people 
are in most things similar. Each commences its career in 
ignorance, gropes in darkness and uncertainty with tottering 
steps, is guided or misled by the crafty who assume the office 
of teachers, and can only get a glimpse of the true and the 
beautiful at distant inter^'als, when, as he gathers strength, if 
not perverted from that desire for truth which the Author of 
all good has implanted in his heart, he will eventually see the 
loveliness which resides in perfection, and will aim unceasingly 
to attain it. 

The individual whose name and life has suggested these 
reflections, is an instance of the power of that desire, and the 
effect of virtuous perseverance through uncommon difficulties, 
to the attainment (if not to the full accomplishment of his 
wishes) at least to the high and commanding eminence which 
may encourage thousands to follow and emulate him, not odIv 
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ID his works of art, but in the suavity of his manners, the blame- 
less tenor of his life, and his benevolent exertions to forward 
the views of all who apply to him for instruction. 

In 1783 Thomas was sent to the same school with Charles 
Eraser, in Charleston, and the similar propensities of these boys 
caused intimacy. Eraser, though like himself, a beginner in 
the art of face-making and spoiling copy-books, became Sully's 
leader and teacher. Mr. Sully has said of Mr. Eraser. ^' he 
was the first person that ever took the pains to instruct me in 
the rudiments of the art, and although himself a mere tyro, 
his kindness, and the progress made in consequence of it, de- 
termined the course of my future life." 

The desire which Thomas felt to imitate his brother Law- 
rence's productions, was not immediately indulged. He was 
placed by his father, in 1795, in the insurance broker's office 
of a Mr. Mayer ; but the broker complained to his father thtft 
although he was very industrious in multiplying figures, they 
were figures of men and women, and that if he took up a piece 
of paper in the office, he was sure to see a face staring at him ; 
in short, that Tom spoiled all the paper that fell in his way, 
or that he could lay his hands on ; and concluded by advising, 
that instead of a merchant or broker, he should be made a 
painter. Accordingly, the youth was placed for instroctioo 
with Mr. Behons, a Erench gentleman, who had recently mar- 
ried into Mr. Sully's family. Mr. Belzons had emigrated from 
Erance in consequence of the revolution, and having lost his 
property, had made a profession of the art which had been sta- 
died as an accomplishment. Although he was enabled to sup- 
port his family in Charleston very respectably by the pencil, 
he was neither in skill or temper the best qualified person to 
tieach the young painter. In fact, he was a very poor artist, 
and like many of his lively countrymen, had not learned to 
control his passions. 

Tom had been directed to superintend the cleaning of Bel- 
zons' gallery, and accordingly took his seat with a box of water- 
colours, (a present from his sister) and all the requisites for the 
work he was engaged upon, nothing doubting that by sitting 
at his table and prosecuting his studies at one end of the gal- 
lery, while the servant was scrubbing the other, that he was 
doing his duty and obeying his teacher. While thus inno- 
cently and properly employed Belzons entered, and either mis- 
taking Sully's employment for neglect of his orders, or put out 
of humour by some previous occurrence, he in a violent rage 
assailed the young painter with opprobrious language, at the 
same time dashing the precious box of colours to pieces, and 
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strewing the floor with pencils, drawings, and fragments of 
what the youth deemed his dearest treasure. Tom looked in 
despair upon the wreck, and might have submitted to what 
appeared utter ruin ; but when Belzons, his passion increased 
to frenzy by indulgence, roused the youth's indignation by ac- 
cusations which he knew to be unjust, and finally attempted to 
strike him, the spirit of the land of his fathers and the land of 
his adoption blazed forth, and with an agility and power of 
muscle the assailant was not prepared for, Tom with one blow 
floored his master ; and when in the blindness of fury he repeat- 
ed his assault, again prostrated him, doubtless to the great de- 
light, if not edification, of the black who was plying the s<*rub- 
bing-brush. The French combatant seemed to gain strength, 
like the antagonist of Hercules, from his repeated falls, and his 
rage being in no wise abated, the man would probably have 
overpowered the boy by superior weight and power; but at this 
crisis Mrs. Belzons, a beautiful woman, attracted by the noise, 
entered and rushed between her husband and brother. Tom 
left the gallery — found his hat — and without further accommo- 
dation, departed with a determination never to put himself 
again in the power of bis brother-in-law. 

This event took place early in J 799, when Sully was six- 
teen years of age. His parents were dead. H is brother Law- 
rence settled at Richmond. The youth was thrown upon the 
world, and all his previous plans dissipated. He had left 
Belzons' house without money, or any thing else except the 
clothes he had on. It was not likely that he would slacken 
the cords of resentment against oppression and insult, or that 
Belzons, while he felt Tom's blows, would seek to lure back 
so pugnacious a pupil. We may imagine the feelings that 
made him avoid all his acquaintance that day ; and, for lack of 
other shelter, he slept the night following in the Exchange, a 
public building, the upper part of which was enclosed and locked 
against, and the lower left open to, the destitute of every descrip- 
tion. The next day something roust be done. Tom found that 
to be tolerably comfortable, be must eat as well as sleep ; and 
though stomach-full when he thought of his wrongs, there was 
nothing in that turbulent feeling which supplied the want of 
food, or created sensations of pleasure. 

He sallied forth from his wretched lodging and met a friend, 
who could enter into his feelings ; to him he related his story, 
and asserted his determination not to return to Belzons. His 
conduct and resolutions were approved, and present protection 
afforded him. 

VOL. II. 14 
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The John Adams, United States ship, was at this time fitting 
for sea. Mr. Read, the navy agent, became interested for the 
youth, and offered his interest to procure a midshipman's berth 
for him. The offer was accepted : our painter was within an 
ace of becoming a sailor, but his brother Lawrence inviting 
him to come to Richmond and become his* pupil, the love of 
art prevailed over the love of variety and wandering ; and after 
submitting the question to the benevolent Mr. Read, it was 
resolved that he should ^o to Virginia, and pursue his studies 
as an artist. But Lawrence had not remitted money to trans- 
port him from Charleston to Richmond. Tom was without m 
cent, and was too delicate to mention the circumstance to his 
Charleston friends ; but he had a person and address which, 
together with unblemished character, recommended him to 
strangers as well as acquaintance, and gained him friends 
throughout life. 

He found in the harbour of Charleston a vessel belonging 
to Norfolk, commanded by her owner, captain Leffingwell. 
Sully applied to him for a passage, promising to pay at Nor- 
folk. Leffingwell received him willingly, took him not only 
into his vessel, but on their arrival at Norfolk into his bouse ; 
until his brother should remit money to pay the debt, and 
wherewithal to pass up James River, this was in due time done, 
and Tom was at home again. 

Mr. Lawrence Sully appears to have been a roan struggling 
with poverty, and not possessing that skill as an artist, or that 
energy and felicity in resources which would have enabled him 
to place an amiable wife, and numerous family of children, in 
such eligible circumstances, as a man of ordinary ambition 
must aspire to. The talents of his young brother were 
of more importance to him, than his instructions could be 
to the ingenious youth who now commenced miniature and 
device painter. 

In the year 1801, Mr. Lawrence Sully removed his family 
to Norfolk, and of course Thomas went with him. At this time 
the younger brother was the better artist, and the main sup- 
port of the household. But not content with ivory and water- 
colours, and stimulated by the sight of some portraits and 
other pictures by Mr. Henry Bembridge, who was then exer- 
cising his pencil in the Borough, Tom determined to try oil, 
and made his preparations accordingly. An original picture 
by Angelica Kaufman, still in the possession of Mr. Sully, 
strengthened this determination, as in it he had a subject to 
copy. He resolved as soon as possible to abandon miniature 
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painting in water-colours, and to become a painter in oil ; and 
the first efibrt was to make a copy from Angelica ; but so 
ignorant was he of the materials he was about to use, that be 
ground his pigments in olive oil, and to his great surprise 
found that they would not dry. Fortunately there was a sign- 
painter in Norfolk who explained the mystery, taught him 
that vulgar flax-seed oil would do him better service, and put 
him in the way of renewing his labours with better success. 
The praise lavished on this eflort encouraged Tom to try por- 
traits from life, of a small size, in imitation of Mr. Bembridge* 
His first sitter for an oil portrait was Mr. William Ormsted. 

The young painter who looked up to an artist who had been 
educated at Rome, with an awe approaching to idolatry, found 
means to gain access to that mysterious temple, a painter's 
attelier ; and was received with a benignity more correspond- 
ing to the gentlemanly education and attainments of the being 
he approached, than to his own hopes. Bembridge, for it 
was his sanctum sanctorum he had entered, encouraged his ejf^ 
forts, instructed him by painting his portrait, and explaining 
bis palette, its arrangement, and the application o( (he tints 
while the work was going on ; and behaved as a genuine artist, 
if a gentleman, (as the term implies) will always behave to those 
who love the art, and appear worthy of it. 

In 1803 the business of Lawrence Sully, and his credit, 
failed in Norfolk. Richmond, the seat of the state legislature, 
presented hope of resource, and thither he repaired, leaving 
his family to the care of Thomas. This was in December, 
and Christmas was at hand, a festival more obser\'ed in Nor- 
folk, than in any other portion of the United States. Origi- 
nally peopled by Englishmen and Episcopalians, the custom 
of the parent country in celebrating this holiday was combined 
with the hospitable profusion of the south ; and with a custom 
long prevalent in the Borough of providing abundant stores 
on Christmas-eve, or the twenty-fourth of December, for the 
approaching short winter which is there known only in its milder 
form, never begins but with January. Christmas-eve is in 
Norfolk a fair ; the main street as well as the market, is one 
continuous exhibition of poultry, of which turkeys are the 
preponderating article ; wild fowl, butchers' meats, Carolina 
hams, venison, and more eggs than are to be seen in New- York 
at po$s or Easter. Through the day and evening this portion 
of the ancient Borough is one thronged mart for the sale of 
articles of Afod, and the produce of all the surrounding region 
seems crowded into the hospitable town to promote the festivi- 
ties of '* Merry Christmas," and provide for the few days of 
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cold weather, expected with the new-year. There are few in 
tlie United States who have not a turkey for Christmas din- 
ner ; but to judge by the Norfolk market at this time ofpre^ 
paration, one would suppose that every table would show two; 
and the provision of ep^gs for puddings and nogg^ in the morn- 
ing is always in equal proportion and profusion. But what 
was all this to poor Tom Sully ? He could only look on, and 
while others anticipated the joys of the morrow, think, that in 
the house he had charge of there would be none of these good 
things to rejoice over. He had to furnish food for his bro- 
ther's wife, and four infant girls, and no means 1o provide 
for the feast of the morrow, or the wants which winter brings 
in its train. 

" Sally, what have we got in the house?" " There is some 
indian-meal, and some sweetmeats." ** Capital!" said Tom, 
** we will have indian cakes, and the children shall have the 
sweatmeats in the bargain." Youth, hope, and purity, were 
the Christmas guests, and Tom, after a dinner which neither 
dulled his intellect nor clogged his limbs, went to see his bro- 
ther Chester, who was at this time serving his late-in-life 
apprenticeship, with honourable perseverance at Portsmouth. 
Tom told Chester of the state of his family — laughed at 
the Christmas dinner — and pointed joyously to the pictures 
engaged, but yet unpainted, which were to improve bis skill 
and supply all deficiencies in the household establishment, 
which he felt determined to support and improve. 

The brothers were taking their afternoon's walk, when 
suddenly stopping at a corner, Chester said, ** Tom, go yoa 
on ahead to the market-place, and wait for me — I'll soon join 
you," and darting off, round the corner of a street that led to 
the harbour of Portsmouth, left him. As directed, the young 
painter, no way suspecting any thing extraordinary, walked to 
the market-house, and there waited until his brother, heated 
and flushed by some unusual exertion, joined him. Tom had 
observed two sailors at some distance down the street Chester 
had turned into ; but had no notion that they were connected 
with his brother's motives for leaving him ; and his elder bro- 
ther had sent him forward out of the way, that he might not 
be involved in the adventure which he now recounted. We 
have seen that the young painter had pugnacious propensities, 
which might be aroused to action, and the means to gratify 
them. Chester, stouter and inured to the gymnastic exer- 
cises of a seaman and an artisan, older, but equally ac- 
tive, was more qualified for combat and more than equally 
ready. 
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" When I left you," said he, ** I gave chace to two fellows 
who had been my messmates, and to whom I had pledged my 
word, that if ever I met them on shore, I would pay them in 
full for the scurvy services they rendered the boy, over whom 
they had a little brief authority." 

'* But there were two — why did you not take me with 
you ?" 

'* NOf no — it was my own business, and I knew I could 
manage it alone. I hailed them. *' Hallo my lads, bring to. I 
will now quit scores with you both, and perform my promise.' 
We had a crowd about us immediately. I chose the biggest 
bully to begin with, and I said to the spectators, * Gentlemen, 
if you will take care of that chap, while I thrash this, I will 
then thrash him for your amusement.' ' Hurrah !' they cried, 
* we'll see fair play.' So, we set to. He could not hit me a 
blow, and I soon found him ready to give me a receipt in 
full. — ' Now for t'other lubber.' But he seeing that I paid in 
hard coin, sneaked from the crowd who were too eager 
spectators, to be good watchmen, and had taken to his heels* 
So, now Jet's cross over to Norfolk, and see Sally and the 
children." 

The talents, industry, and amiable manners of Thomas en- 
abled him to support Lawrence's family, and pay his debts ; but 
the accumulated house-rent he could not discharge, and the 
furniture being sold by the landlord, Mrs. Sully and children 
followed her husband to Richmond. 

Tom now began the world for himself, remaining in Nor- 
folk ; and with two persons of the names of Brown and Tay- 
lor, he took a house in company, and kept bachelor' s-hall. His 
year's receipt from his labours, was one hundred and twenty 
dollars ; but with this he lived contentedly, and relieved the 
necessities of others. The house he lived in was in Church- 
street. One of the joint partners in house- keeping, before the 
end of the year falling in debt, was removed by his creditors to 
prison. Sully attended upon him, and by his exertions pro- 
cured his release. In after times when the fame of the painter 
was bruited abroad, Taylor used to boast that ^' in early life he 
was among the first patrons of young Sully, in the borough of 
Norfolk." The man who is blessed with taste and benevo- 
lence, and with riches to gratify both, cheerfully assists strug- 
gling genius through the impediments poverty throws in his 
way, and enjoys in conscious rectitude the reward which the 
good deed assuredly brings, but he never boasts or assumes 
tlie title of patron. 
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lo Aogost, 1 804, Sully mnoTed to Rtcbmond, and joined 
hu brother Lawrence again as a partner. The one pursued 
his miniature and de%i€e painting, the other painted portraits 
io oiL But Thomas soon fek the cravings after further know- 
ledge, and the desire for that improvement from instruction 
which was not to be found in Richmond. He determined to 
Tisit the land of his fathers, and formed a rigid plan of econ* 
omy, by which to accumulate sufficient to carry him to Lou- 
don ; youthful confidence assuring him, that, once there, be 
could make his way, and see painters and pictures. 

He began his approach to London by removing to Peters- 
burgh ; a very short step on the way, but a new field fi^r his 
pencil. But while successfully painting, and acquiring pro- 
perty and friends, his brother Lawrence died, leaving his wife 
and infant children unprovided and unprotected. Inclination 
was sacrificed to duty ; the young painter gave up all his 
hopes of improvement and dreams of pleasure, from travel 
and the treasures of art, and returned to Richmond, to become 
the protector of the widow and the orphan. 

After faithfully acting as the brother and the uncle for more 
than a year after Lawrence's decease, he became the husband 
of his brother's widow and the legal father of his children*^ — 
This step was approved by all who knew him and his circum- 
stances, and never repented by himself. 

It happened that Mr. Thomas A. Cooper, in one of his pro- 
fessional visits to Richmond, sat to Sully for his portrait. — 
This led to a friendship for the painter, and an invitation, 
when Mr. Cooper became lessee and manager of the New- 
York Theatre, so friendly and liberal, that it induced the 
young painter to remove with his family to that city, and gave 
the impulse which has ultimately carried merit to its deserved 
goal — fame and fortune. 

In a letter from Sully to a friend, after mentioning his first 
acquaintance with the tragedian, he proceeds thus : — ** I 
should be very ungrateful not to acknowledge Cooper to have 
been one of my greatest benefactors. His friendship encou- 
raged me to remove to New-York, where he thought I might 
learn more of the art, from the example and pictures of more 
experienced artists ; and that I might feel a confidence in ta- 
king, for me, so adventurous a step, he pledged himself to se- 
cure me business to the amount of one thousand dollars ; and, 
on my removing to New-York, gave me authority to draw 
upon the treasurer of his theatre for money, as I might require 
it, to that amount." 

** So shines a good deed in a naughty world." 
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Oar great poet has said, that the e¥il deeds of men are writ- 
ten io brass — the good they do, in sand. Hay this good deed 
be written in brass ! 

When Sully presented himself to the manager in New-Yorfc, 
his first words were, " Well, Mr. C<x>per, here I am !'- — 
'^That's right!" said Cooper, "lam ready for too — work 
engaged — sitters waiting — }'oa shall have a painiiog room in 
the front of the theatre, that will cost yon nothing — and call 
on the treasurer for money as yon want ; yon have a credit 
with him for a thousand dollars." 

Mr. Sully remembers and feels this as he ooght. The 
friends of genius, the admirers of art, ought to remember and 
feel it. To encourage and foster talent is conierring a benefit 
on mankind, and the world is indebted to the bene&ctor. 

Thus, in 1806, Mr. Sully commenced his career anew, in m 
metropolitan city, aided by the friendship of the most brilliant 
histrionic artist the western world had seen. The writer of 
these memorials of the fine arts of his coontry was then 
gaged as assistant manager in the New- York Theatre, 
that situation brought him in immediate contact with Mr. Sal- 
ly ; the acquaintance ripened into friendship, and has existed 
undiminished to the present day. 

Mr. Sully was yet a young man and a young painter^ — 
He had much to learn, and no one knew his deficiencies bet- 
ter or felt them so strongly as himself; therefore, having en- 
ergy of character, he of course improved daily. Trumboll 
and Jarvis were both painting in New-York ; and at that fime 
the first was the best portrait painter, though he did not con- 
tinue long so ; his art was without feeling or nature — and 
Jarvis*s nature was soon supported by art. W*hat Jarvis knew 
was freely conununicated : to derive advanta^re from the older 
artist was not so easy of attainment. Sully sacrificed one 
hundred dollars, (that is, one-tenth of his borrowed capital) 
for the purpose, and carried his wife to Trumbull's rooms, as 
a sitter, that be might see his mode of painting, and have m 
specimen from his pencil. He gained some knowledge for 
his money, and probably learned to imitate the neatness with 
which palette and pencils and oils and varnishes were osed 
and preserved ; an art Jar\'is never knew or thonght of: and 
he gained a model, which served him as a beacon, warning 
him of that which it was necessary* to avoid. 

Of many anecdotes connected with Mr. Sully's portrait 
painting, of this time, a few may amuse the reader. He was 
surrounded by men whose profession is laborious, but who 
in the moments of leisure indulge in the sportiveness of boys 
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The painter had, as one ofhis sitters, Mr. Jas. Hamilton, of Phi- 
ladelphia, a friend ofhis friend the manager; who, as actor 
and manager, was tlien in the enjoyment of the flood-tide of 
success and unbounded animal spirits. Hamilton's portrait 
was nearly finished when Cooper entered the painter's room : 
and after looking over the artist's shoulder for some time, he 
said, " Sully, it is very like James, but" — and he paused. — 
Now, thought the poor portrait painter, here comes the usual 
but. He worked on, only saying, '* Yes, I think it is like." 
** It has a very strange colour," said the other. «* How so?" 
** Don't you think it looks very green ?" said the manager. 

This is one of the ways in which artists are civilly told that 
they do not know what they are about. *' No," said Sully ; 
** Green ! No — rather warm, perhaps, but certainly not green." 
** It has a strange appearance to me," said Cooper. '^ I have 
coloured as usual — ^I have tried to give his complexion," said 
the painter. *' It is very like, but there is a greenish tint — it's 
very like." And after some minutes chat on other subjects 
the critic departed, leaving the painter to rub his eyes and look 
in vain for green in the flesh of his picture. 

By and by Harwood called on him ; and, after admiring 
the likeness, said, in his good-natured way, ** But, Sully, don't 
you think all your half-tints are too green f" *' Green ! I see 
DO green, except a little here ; as we find it in all flesh, where 
the yellow mingles with the blue." '* But all over — somehow 
— I suppose I am wrong ; but the whole has a greenish hoe, 
as if I saw James through a pair of green spectacles." *' Per- 
haps I look green too." ** No, not at all— it is very like — I 
dare say I am wrong." The subject was changed ; but the 
" green-eyed monster" had got possession of the poor painter; 
and when Harwood was gone, the picture was turned upside 
down, and viewed at various distances, in search of green. 

A well calculated interval was suffered to elapse before 
Twaits made his appearance. ** Good morning. Sully. — 
Bless me, how like James ! — but he looks as if he had been at 
an alderman's feast, and the green fat of the turtle had tinged 
his skin." 

It happened that one of the servants of the theatre was em- 
ployed in the room puitiujL^ up a stove; and hearing all this 
green criticism, lie approached and gazed with lack-lustre eye. 
" Yes," said lie, '* it is green, sure enough." 

Sully was by this lime convinced that he could not see. He 
put down his palette — turned ihe face of the green picture to 
tiie wall, and with Twaits walked to the grten-ioom of the 
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theatre : where the tragedian and two comedians reiterated 
their compliments on the saccessfal likeness he had made of 
James Hamilton ; but it was a pity there should be such a 
green tint about it. *' I dare say it will not look so greeo 
when he gets it to the woodlands, and it is surrounded by 
trees and green fields," said Harwood. Sully declared hu 
determination to remedy the colour — he would re-paint it. — 
" I have been at work so long, that I suppose I can*t see. I 
work no more to-day. To-morrow I will go over it again.'* 

"Why, you pump !" said Cooper, " to let us three buck- 
ram men persuade you out of your senses. It is all a trick. 
The picture is better coloured than any you have done. (So 
and finish it without changing a tint ; and, Tom — here- 
after believe your own eyes, in preference to any other pair, 
let them belong to whom ihey will." 

About this same period, Mrs. Warren, late Mrs. Merry, 
had come on from Philadelphia, to delight the public of New- 
Tork, as she had often done before, by the finished pictures 
she exhibited on the stage : she at the same time assisted 
Sully, by sitting for that likeness which was afterwards en- 
graved by Edwin for the Mirror of Taste. 

She had had but one sitting, and had appointed four o'clock 
for the second, on a certain day, when she was to visit the 
theatre for her professional exertions. The painter had placed 
the newly begun portrait on his esel, at one o'clock, to pre- 
pare it for the sitUng before he went to dinner ; and becoming 
dissatisfied with his work, determined to rub it out, and com- 
mence anew with another sketch, to be ready for the lady's 
visit. The door was carefully locked, but the key most un- 
wisely left in the lock — no lounger was to be admitted. But 
scarcely had he defaced the product of the first silting, ere he 
heard the feet and voices of females on the stairs, and then a 
tap at his door. No answer. " Mr. Sully !" And he knew 
the " silver-sweet" tones of Mrs. Warren's voice. " It wiU 
never do to answer" — so communed the painter with himself. 
" I must work two hours before it is ready for the sitting." 
" Mr. Sully," was repeated in the same melodious accents. — 
Another was heard to say, ** He is not here." " Yes, 
he is," said the first, •* for I see the key inside of the 
key-hole. Mr. Sully ! Why, he certainly has locked himself 
in and gone to sleep." " A capital hint thai — I'll take if. 
I'll be asleep" — and he leaned back in hi^ chair and was 
asleep instantly. '* Try if you can see him through the key- 
hole." ** I will. Sure onougii, there ho sits, fast asleep be- 
tbre his esel. Well, we will not disturb him." The ladies 
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laughed at the drowsy artist and went off* The ever indiis- 
trious painter relinquished dinner to accomplish his purpoie, 
and at four o'clock was ready for his sitter, who punctaally 
came. Women arc in this^ as in most things, more true tbao 
men. 

** Why, Mr. Sully, what a sound sleeper you are." *• O no ! 
not very." " Yes you are, and sitting before your esel too." 
'' I never slept before my esel in my life." " But 1 saw yoo, 
so sound too, for I knocked and called upon your name, and 
made noise enough to raise any but the dead." ** None so 
deaf as those who won't hear," said the painter, aod then toM 
tlie truth and his reason for not admitting her. ** Well," said 
the lady, laughing, '' that is too bad. Sully ; but I suppose I 
must let your candour cancel the memory of your rudeness, 
in refusing to let me in — there is no apology like plain truth, 
so here's my hand — you are pardoned." 

Anxious for improvement, Mr. Sully resolved to visit Boston, 
and see the great portrait painter as soon as circumstances 
would permit. In the year 1807, removing his family as far 
on the way as Hartford, he proceeded to the capital of Mas- 
sachusetts. He took letters to Andrew Allen, Esq., British 
consul; to Mr. Perkins, and several others. Mr. Allen was 
the friend of Thomas A. Cooper, whose letter of introduction 
Sully carried. He was of the family of that Allen who was 
the friend of West in the days of his youth. Andrew Allen 
was a friend of the arts, and a frank noble spirited gentleman* 
By such a man the young painter could be no otherwise than 
tordially received. He inquired into his wislies and his 
views, and thought how he best could gratify the one and fbi^ 
ward the other. He had an appointment with Stuart for a 
sitting the next day, and it was arranged that Sully should 
accompany him and then return with him to dinner. 

The next person to whom Sully delivered a letter was a 
rich merchant. He was in his counting-house. He read the 
letter. " Mr. Sully, from New- York — extremely happy to be 
of any service. Where do you put up.^ How long do you 
remain in Boston i John, take this letter to the post-office. — 
You paint portraits — dull times in Boston just now." 

As soon as tlie artist left the presence of tlie commercial 
magnate, he deliberately took all his remaining letters of in- 
troduction from his pocket, and as he walked to his hotel, tore 
them one by one, and strewed tiie fragments on the cold 
pavement, where they were received without one expression of 
desire to serve iiiin, or any token of extreme happiness incon- 
secjuence of his presence. 
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The next day Allen introduced him to Stuart, who received 
bim with the utmost urbanity, and ever after treated him with 
liberality and kindness, imparting instruction as freely as he 
had received it from his own great master. Allen was placed 
in the sitter's chair, an awfully wearisome throne when the 
occupant is under the hands of many operators on the humane 
face, but not so in the aitelier of Gilbert Stuart. One of his 
patients being asked, after a sitting, if he was not tired, 
answered, *' Yes, with laughing." 

Sully, in after times, when describing his first interview with 
Stoart, has said, *^ I bad the privilege of standing by the 
Mrtist's chair during the sitting, a situation I valued more, at 
that roomenti than I shall ever again appreciate any station 
on earth." 

Before he left the painting room, Isaac P. Davis, Esq. came 
in, a truly liberal, friendly and excellent gentleman, to whom 
Sully had, by the omission of his friends in New-York, 
brought no letters, (which, if he had, would have been preserv- 
ed from the pavement by the well known character of Mr. 
Davis.) He was intimate with Stuart and with Sully's friends 
in New-Tork, and on being introduced, reproached him with 
not bringing letters to him. Before the sitting of Allen was 
over, an arrangement was made that Mr. Davis should sit to 
Sully, and by the result Stuart was to judge of the nature 
of the instruction roost needed by the young artist. 

Accordingly Davis sat, and the picture was carried to 
Stuart, *<He looked at it for a long time," said Sully, << and 
every moment of procrastination added to my torment. He 
deliberated, and I trembled. At length he said, *• keep what 
you have got, and get as much as you can.' " 

There is more encouragement in this oracular sentence than 
at first view meets the eye. Most young artists have to get 
rid of " what they have got," or the greater part of it, as well 
as to ^^ get a6 much as they can." For further encourage- 
ment, Stuart showed him his palette, his arrangement of co- 
lours, and his mode of using them. He advised him in respect 
to his future proceedings, and recounted his own experience. 
There was here no necessity for purchasing a picture by way 
of getting a lesson ; all was as it should be, and as it is with 
every liberal artist — gratuitous. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



Jarns aaisu Solly— Sullj remoTes to Pbiladelpbw— B. Wilcux— C. B. „ 

London- -West's iibtrnuty — fhig«l lihng— hard study— Sully retiima to Ahm- 
R. Leslie— anecdiotcs. 



Iff the aotumD of 1808 Mr. Sally returaed with his family to 
New-York, and again set op hit eseL He was improved in 
theory and practice, but the tide had tomed, or the stream had 
taken another coarse. Jarvb had improved likewise, and 
painted most decided likenesses. Trumball who, as has been 
said of Reynolds, ** gave good dinners" while in New-York, 
had painted np his gaests and retamed to England, as the 
discontents between as and that country multiplied, and as the 
merchants slackened both in dinners and portraits. New- 
York being essentially commercial, the embarrassments in 
trade no doubt affected Sully, while Jarvis, at that time the 
better painter and better known, had full employment. Solly 
was obliged to offer himself as his assistant in copying, prepa* 
ring, filling op back-grounds, or laying in draperies. ** It is 
a great shame that it should be so,'' said Jarvis; hot he firankly 
accepted the offer, paid him liberally, and rendered him every 
assistance in his power. 

At this time of ebb tide (or rather low water) at New- 
York, Benjamin Wilcox, of Philadelphia, invited SoUy to that 
metropolis, and thither he removed with his large and in- 
creasing family. Mr. Trott, the miniature painter was then 
in full practice in Philadelphia, and conjointly with him, 
Solly took a house in the month of February 1809, in which 
they both successfully pursued their respective branches of 
art in harmony. 

The interruption to commerce was felt by Sully after a 
time in Philadelphia. His business nearly ceased. He had 
been employed at $50 a head, and was full of work. He pro- 
posed, by advice of his friends, to paint thirty portraits at ^30 
each, and a list for that number was filled. Again he was in 
a kind of eddy of prosperity, but he felt that he had arrived at 
that point beyond which he could not make his way unassisted 
towards the perfection he aimed at, and had determined to 
attain. This aid he thought could only be obtained in 
London. 

The Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts was then in em- 
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bryo. Gentlemen, many of whom were personal friends of 
Mr. Snlly, had associated for the purpose of erecting a build- 
ing, procuring casts from the antique, and good pictures, and 
thus becoming the benefactors of their country by encouraging 
the advancement of the arts. It was proposed to these^gentle- 
men to employ Mr. Sully in the prosecution of this design ; 
and he agreed, for the sum of $3000, to proceed to London 
and employ himself in making copies from paintings of the 
best masters accessible there, for the academy. He announced 
bis intention of departing for Europe, and declined receiving 
sitters. Happily, the scheme proved abortive, for it is evident 
that the sum was not adequate to tlie purpose intended. Sully 
was blinded by his desire for improvement ; but small as the 
amount was, the directors declined the project for want of 
funds to make the necessary advances. 

Thus disappointed and thrown out of business, the painter^s 
good friend Wilcox opened a subscription at $200 each signer, 
to be paid to Sully, and repaid by copies of pictures to be 
painted by him in London, and sent from thence to Philadel- 
pfaia at the painter's expense, each subscriber being entitled to 
one picture from a master. Sully's inexperience, or thirst for 
the opportunity of studying the works of art, made him in- 
sensible of the inadequacy of the price he was thus setting 
upon his labours ; he only saw the prospect of improvement. 

Seven subscribers were obtained. Thus for $1400 a good 
painter undertook to support a large family in America, while 
he incurred the expense of going to England and remaining 
there during the time necessary to the painting seven pictures 
from the works of masters, and then transporting them with 
himself back to Philadelphia. 

Mr. Sully, when mentioning this period of his life in a letter 
to a firiend, says, '^ I will not dwell upon the slavery 1 went 
through, nor the close economy used to enable me to fulfil 
my engagement ; but although habitually industrious, I never 
passed nine months of such incessant application. Let me 
never forget the disinterested kindness of Benjamin Wilcox on 
this occasion. His generous offer of the use of his purse, gave 
me a courage and a confidence that enabled me to complete 
my engagement cheerfully." 

It will be seen that the painter only called upoa his liberal 
friend for $500 during this experiment ; two hundred, after 
the nine months residence in London, for the purpose of pay- 
ing his passage back; and three hundred advanced to his 
family during his absence. Although Mr. Sully himself 
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would not dwell upon the particulars of this arduous struggle^ 
ii; 18 doing a duty to the world to present tliem to the stodeot 
as the honourable and interesting characteristics of a true dis- 
ciple of the fine arts. 

Mr. Sully having left $1000 with his wife, embarked oo 
the Delaware the 18th of June 1809, and arrived at Liverpool 
the 13th of July following. Although his parents had Icmg 
been dead, his aged grandmother — then ninety years old^— 
the nurse and guardian of his infancy, still lived in Birming^ 
ham, and still in the same house in which he passed bis early 
probationary hours, the noviciate to life's motley mysteries. 
Sully was not a man to forget his first duty, and he immedi- 
•lely repaired to Krmingham. 

While on this visit, recalling the events of childhood, and 
wondering at the pigmy dimensions of every place around ; 
which, being traced upon his mind's tablet when that was of 
its smallest siie, had expanded with the growth of the material 
to a greatness very much beyond the reality ; he made inquiry 
after the old lady who had petted and cherished him in days 
of yore. '* Here she comes," was the answer. He had diffi- 
culty in making himself known ; for although she remembered 
the child, her mind could not unite that cherished image with 
the appearance of the gentleman before her. Truly there 
was no similitude. And that this gentleman had come from 
America — a far-off country, of which she had no distinct no- 
tion — and that this gentleman was the identical Tom Sully 
she used to carry in her arms, puzzled the old lady over-much. 
In fact, this same business of identity has puuled others as 
well as old women* 

Mr. Sully carried a letter directed to Mr. West from Wil- 
liam Rawie, Esq., of Philadelphia ; but the first letter he de- 
livered in London was to his friend and subsequently felloir 
student, Charles B. King. Long after Mr. Sully has been 
heard to say, '* I resided under the same roof with him, and 
our painting room was in common during my stay in London-: 
an intimacy of twenty years enables me to testify to qualities 
of heart and correctness of conduct rarely equalled for purity 
or usefulness." 

When Sully first saw King in England, there was an im- 
mediate reciprocity of feeling, that produced a frank inter- 
change of thought without hesitation or disguise. King had 
been some years studying in London, and could appreciate 
Sully's inexperience. *' How long do you intend staying in 
England ?" ** Three years, iff can.'* ** And how much money 
have you broii^iit uitii yon r'' '* Four liuiidred dollars/' 
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^* Why, my good sir, that is not enough for three months-— 
I'll tell you what — I am not ready to go home — my funds are 
almost expended, and before I saw you I had been contriving 
a plan to spin them out, and give me more time. Can you 
live low ?" ** All I want is bread and water." '* O, then you 
may live luxuriously, for we will add potatoes and milk to it. 
It will do ! we will hire these rooms, they will serve us both*— 
we will buy a stock of potatoes — take in bread and milk 
daily — ^keep our landlady in good humour, and (by the by) 
conceal from her the motive for our mode of life by a little 
present now and then, and — work away like merry fellows." 
And so they did. Thus making themselves excellent artists 
by a system of labour, economy, and independence as honour* 
able as it was efficacious. 

His friend King introduced Sully to the council chamber of 
the Royal Academy, and he has thus recorded the first im- 
pression made upon him in a note book, from which, by per- 
mission, this extract is made. He thus remarks upon the 
pictures deposited by the academicians on their election :— ^ 
" The room is well stocked with works by Reynolds, Gain^ 
borough, Fuseli, Stubbs, West, Lawrence, Owen, and many 
others. Owen's manner pleases me much. It is cool, broad, 
and firm, in some respects like Reynolds. The colour is laid 
on in great body and with large brushes, so that no markings 
or hatchings are visible. His colouring is cool in the lights 
and warm in the shadows, beginning from almost pure white 
to vermilion tints — to the cool half-tint from that graduated 
to a greenish half-tint, which looks like ochre-black and ver- 
milion, and which perhaps is rendered more green when 
finished by glazing with asphaltum — the main shade of black 
and vermilion broken with the green tint. In some places 
Indian-red is used instead of vermilion. 

'^ Gainsborough's manner struck me as being exactly as Rey- 
nolds describes it. There is some resemblance to it in 
Stuart's manner, only that Stuart is firmer in the handling. 
His dead colourings seem cool and afterwards retouched with 
warm colours, used then so as to resemble the freedom of 
water-colour painting. Many light touches of greenish and 
yellow tints are freely used, and although on inspection the 
work looks rugged and smeared, and scratched, yet, at a dis- 
tance, it appeared to me the most natural flesh in the room. 
The specimens of Reynolds' pencil disappointed, and Opie's 
seenoed raw, crude and dirty. Copley more hard and dark 
than usual. Lawrence's too much loaded with paint, and the 
red and yellow overpowering. The ceiling of this room is 
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painted by West and Angelica Kaufman, by far the most deli- 
cate colonring I have yet seen of the president's, and Angelica 
has closely imitated it." 

Such were the feelings of the young American painter in 
1809, upon first seeing the works of the London academici- 
ans, and such was his keen mode of observing and retaining 
the result of his observations for comparison with subsequent 
attainments. 

The next thing was to deliver letters of introduction to 
artists, and first to Benjamin West. His friend. King, went 
with him, and the first introduction he had to this great paint- 
er and benevolent man was in the gallery which leads from 
his dwelling house in Newman-street, to the suite of rooms 
beyond it, for painting. The two young men were standing 
at the commencement of the gallery, which used to be hung 
with the sketches of the master's great works. Sully heard 
the steps of the great painter, but an angle of the gallery hid 
him firom sight. He fitted his eyes to the height of six feet to 
catch th&eye of the great man, but felt a momentary disap- 
pointment in having to sink them to the attitude of a little old 
man, by no means answering to the picture his fancy had 
drawn. But all sensations, except those of pleasure, were pot 
to flight by the reception he met. He was conducted to the 
punting rooms, and saw in its incipient state, the great pic- 
ture of *' Healing in the Temple,'^ at which West (then ap- 
proaching his seventieth year) was at work with all the mental 
power of youth. 

From that time West was, to use Mr. Sully's expresiioo 
when in conversation on the subject, *' like a father" to him, 
and he bad ^' the advantage of his instruction and the firee use 
of his pictures." 

The letters Sully bore to Lawrence, Sir William Beechy, 
and Hopner, procured him a reception from those eminent 
painters as courteous as could be wished. Beechy's advice 
was always freely given, but in a blunt and sometimes almost 
harsh manner. The young painter only saw Hopner once. 
He was afflicted with the gout. Examining a picture in the 
room, Sully, who had been encouraged by him to ask any 
questions relative to his art, inquired what yellow he used in 
fie$hf "Yellow? None." Was the laconic reply. "Indeed! 
I thought yellow was necessary to balance the blues and 
reds." " There is no yellow in flesh, sir." The lesson and 
the manner taken together not only prevented further ques- 
tions, but forced the inquirer to conclude that there was no 
further information for him in that quarter. 
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To Sir Martin Archer Shee he had brooglit noleners,bat 
introduced to him by Mr. Marshall, who had beeo one of 
Wignel and Reinagle^s company in Philadelphia, mod was 
now attacht*d to the Havmarket theatre. Shiee tras at thk 
period an experimenter in macgylps, bot of too liberal m 
nature to keep his discoveries lo himself. He gave his com- 
position of the arti<-le as ihe tesnit of his labours and eiperi- 
ence. *' Macgylp, made of mastic disMihetl in spirits of 
turpentine, and drying oil prefiared by letting good linseed oil 
Stand in a bottle over litharge, Ria\ be usetl safely if used 
Sparingly.*' *' Mastic,** said he, '* will ooc crack if used €(vtT 
colours thorous^hlif dry. The litharge used in making dry- 
ing oil should be granulated. Dryiug oil which has stood a 
long time should be shook before using it. * Wlieo taken, lo 
be shaken.* ** 

The painting room of Sully and King was a good one. and 
as above-mentioned, used in common. It is in BockioghaB 
place, Fitiroy square, and has not only lo boast of Ring mm/A 
Sully, as occupants, but of Leslie and Allston. 

As Sully had painted a liead of his (tiend Dav's, to sbov 
Stuart the point be had arrived at, so he carried Co West a 
bead o{ his friend King. The frank and friendly criticbai 
showed that there was an indecision in eipressing the anatoaqr 
of the head, which indicated a want oi confidence in dJRf 
painter of his knowledge of the internal strucrnre, and ite 
advice was to study osteology assiduously. This was pre^ 
cious advice, and was gratefully received and followed. 

Having seen the lions of London, it was necessary to fio^ 
themeaos of fulfilling his engagement by copying seven gCKMl 

fiictures, and to do this, pictures nnist be found and prorared. 
t is well known, that in England nothing of art is to be bad 
or even seen withont paying for it, and our student was td 
make $400 support him for as long a time as possible, ana 
certainly' until he had gained possession of seven paiolioft bj 
a master or masters, and copied them. He bad fooiid in 
don an .\merican, a liberal American, wIk» was moving 
the great and the rich, and of course possessed the passportf 
to their locked up treastnres. This was John Hare Poweils 
Esquire, of Philadelphia. Powell otfered him any assistance 
he might want, and obtained for him access to the collectioof 
of Angerstein and others of the aristocracy with whom he was 
on intimate terms. But he could not fulfill his contract by 
merely seeing pictures. He was told that if he ^^^^ to 
France the best pictures would uot only be open to bis view 
and examination, freely and gratnitoosly, bm tl %t be wimW 
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have the privilege of copying them at will. " 1 most go to 
France," said the young painter. But on consulting Mr. 
West, he said, " I understand that your object on your retom 
is portrait painting." ** Yes, sir," ** Then stay in England. 
Tou wish to fulfil an engagement and improve yonrself bj 
copying some pictures. My collection, old and new, is at 
your service. There are specimens of the ancient masters 
and of the moderns. Take them as you want them, and come 
to me for my advice when yon want it." 

But for this ofler, the young painter must have gone to 
France. English collections were out of his reach : he might 
ook, by special favour and introduction, but he might not even 
take out a pencil and make a memorandum. He must have 
been thrown upon a foreign country with his scanty resources ; 
and have lost the instruction of the best teacher living, but for 
the advice and generous offer of the American patriarch of 
painting. '* Study portraiture in England above all schools.'' 
This wise counsel determined Sully ; and the liberal permis- 
sion to use his choice collection of old masters, as well as bis 
own works, with the privilege of removing them to bis own 
aUdieTy made every thing easy to the ardent and industrious 
student. Nine months he laboured, painting through the day, 
and drawing at the academy in the evening ; husbanding his 
scanty resources, which even by the limitation of his sustenance 
to bread, milk and potatoes, would not have lasted so long, 
bad not John Coates of Philadelphia employed him to copy 
some landscapes, which were in the possession of Wm. Penn. 

The money arising from this additional copying, gave bim 
power to prolong the time to the accomplishment of the 
contract; but notwithstanding this salutary aid, at the end of 
nine months his funds were exhausted ; and for his expenses in 
returning home, he drew upon his good friend Wilcox for two 
hundred dollars. 

The following letter from Mr. West shows his anxiety 
that Sully should have a longer time given him, to improve 
himself, and the high opinion he entertained of the young 
ai tist. It is from the Portfolio. 

Netrman-streety Nov. 3, 1809. 

" Philadelphia 1 cannot name without being interested in 
all that has a connection with that city : this, my good sir, 
alludes to a young gentleman now studying painting under 
my direction as a professor of that art, whose talents only 
want time to mature them to excellence ; and I am appreheo- 
sive, that his means of support are too slender to admit his 
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stay at this seat of arts that leogth of tiaie to effi?ct what I 
could wish, as I understand it canuot be longer than the be- 
ginning of next summer. Could his friends unite in a way 
that would afford him the means of studvine: here another sea- 
son, he would then secure the knowledge of his profession oq 
that permanent basis, on which he would be able to build his 
future greatness in America — to his honour and the boooor of 
the country. 

**• The young gentleman I allude to is Mr. Sully. I find 
him every way worthy and promising. I could not refrain 
from thus giving you my sentiments, when the success of Mr. 
Sully in his profession as a painter, is so much to be de- 
sired. 

*' I have the honour to be, my dear sir* 
'' Tour much obliged, 

" Benjamin West.** 

The friends of Sully, and he, like West in his early days, 
found or made friends everv where : such is the force of talent 
joined to good conduct and conciliating manners. His friends 
Wilcox and Powell and others would have willingly advanced 
funds Co prolong his stay in Europe: they knew nothing of 
his penurious mode of subsistence, and would cheerfully bate 
placed him at his ease in his studies; but the Just dread of debt 
and love of independence, made him prefer the shorter period 
for improvement, and the lenten fare of penury to the more 
liberal allowance of time and rich diet. Though fond of tbe 
theatre, he never indulged himself in seeing a play. Passion* 
ately devoted to music, and himself a skilful performer, he would 
never have heard a concert during this time, but that he met 
in London a friend who had a similar taste, and private con- 
certs at his house. 

The number of Americans who had attended the Royal 
Academy, attracted the attention and became a theme for con- 
versation among the native students. When Sully had 
entered his name in the book as usual, several of the young 
men satisfied their curiosity by examining the entry, and 
when they read the words '* from Philadelphia/' the exclama- 
tion from each was heard, '^ another American." 

Beside the labour of painting, and drawing at the academy^ 
the friends Sully and King studied from a model hired to 
stand in their painting-room ; and the lesson Mr. West had 
given the young painter, when he carried his head of King to 
him, caused the additional labour of studying osteology 
by copying anatomical engravings at night, and of course 
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by caDdle-light,' to the lasting injury of his eyes. Sack 
b the enthosiasm of genius directed to the object it loves. 

The frieodship of Hare Powell having opened some of the 
galleries of the rich to Sully, he made the best use his time 
would allow, for profitting by this privilege. He has sai4 
that notwithstanding the works of great masters which met bis 
eyes at Angerstein*s, his attention was arrested by the '* Mar- 
riage-a-lannode/' of Hogarth, and he could with difficulty 
tear himself away from them.* The pictures of Titian did 
not afford him great pleasure until Sir Wm. Beechy directed 
bis attention to the Ariadne. 

It may be supposed that he did not neglect the pleasure and 
profit which visits to West always afforded ; who had at tha| 
time two works on hand, very dissimilar, his " Amor vincit 
omiiia/'t in the small room at the commencement of the sketch- 
gallery ; and the *^ Healing in the Temple," in one of tb^ 
sfiacioas apartments to which the gallery led. On one occ«r 
sioD wheD Sully was with him in the small room, the yoong 
man took up from a sofa the wing of a mackaw, and was ex- 
amioiDg it. ** That,'* said West, '* is the wing of one of my 
geoii. I never paint without having the object before me, if 
it is to be had." An important lesson to all painters. 

Sally having finished a copy from a Correggip, which bad 
been entrosted to him by his kind benefactor, carried it lo 
Newman-street, for his inspection. *' It is very correct,'* 



* See Leslie** opinion on this sobiect in his biographr. These pictoree ere 
two leet three inches high, and two feet eleven wide. Hogarth's portrait of hiin- 
seH, is two feet eleren by twenlT-three inches. Rembrandt*s '* Woman takeft 
in Adultery/* is two feet nine, by two feet three, and cost Angerstein six thou- 
sand guineas. Mr. Solly preferred the *' Adoration of the Magi/' in this collec- 
tion, to the ** Woman uken m Adultery/* it was painted with the greatest facility. 
Rembraodt^s ground of preparation was like the Venetians in genera^white, over 
which he scumbled lightly a clear transparent warm colour, over that he passed 
oUto ffUzings, which became the prmcipal ground colour of his pictures ; and 
like Adrian Ostade, he j^Uzed the rame olivc colour upon itself, so as to bring 
it to any depth or richness, and often produced his lights and shades by the 
jneana of one colour only — his mode oi producing his lights was always by ma^ 
^es of diQerent colours, having affinity to each other, laid on pure; and which 
whfn examined seemed to be Uid on by chance ; but which all harmonized at a 
abovt disUnce. Those pictures which have been painted with most facility, haye 
been most admired. Sully saw at An^rstein*s a very good portrait by Vandyke, 
of which he says, *' It would seem that he used Naples-yellow and white for the 
highest light — next, venetian-rcd and while ; the gray tints are broken into every 
part of the flesh, and are apparently of blue-black and white. Titiao^s practical 
of colouring; is supposed by Ramsay Reinagle, to be as follows for making out 
the effect of his pictures. R^iw-umber, burnt-umber, venetian-red, Iodian-red» 
and black: glazing the draperies, <Scc., and then heightening tbe scale of coloara 
at the work progresses.'* 

t A copy of this picture by Jjcslie was brought to this country by one of oat 
^veiling connoi;»seurs. 
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4ie master, *' bat what ground did yon paint it oo T' ** A 
lao-colour." " That accounts for the only difference. The 
original is painted on a lilac.'* Sully begged to have the 
original again — took it home — ^and made a second copy on a 
lilac ground. 

Thomas Sully had now been nine months in Eocrland; be 
had completed all the copies contracted tor, and some more ; 
he had painted four landscapes for Mr. John Coates; studied 
diligently at home and at the academy; and in March 1810, 
be embarked for New-York oo his wav to his familv. Wbeo 
he took leave of the good West, he requested him to Tisit« on 
his return to PennsyK'ania, his dear native place, Springfield. 
" Inquire for Springfield meeting-house,*' said the old man, 
<* two miles from where the road crosses voa, voa will find the 
house." It was oo this road that he had refused to ride on the 
same horse with the boy who was content to become a tailor. 
Mr. Sully found the house, but not by the old gentleman's 
direction, for roads, as well as ever)' thing else, had changed 
their course in the lapse of sixty years. The bouse to which 
West bore such filial afiection was at th? time of Sally's visit 
owned by a superannuated man of the oaoie of Craxier, who 
considered the queries of his visiters fo intrusive and inexpB-r 
cable, that he ordered them peremptorily to leave the place. 
Fortunately his son came in from his agricnitnral labours, and 
comprehended the desire of Sully and his companions to make 
inquiries respecting the great painter, who had made the town- 
ship an object of note, and understood the meaning and the 
motive for making a sketch of the house. Two sketches of 
the building which would excite so many recollections, recall so 
many scenes — scenes so very opposite to those in which he bad 
been an actor through a long life — were faithfully made by his 
grateful pupil, and sent duly and safely to his master and friend.* 

* Hanog brooghl the biography of SoIIt to (he time of leaviof En^bad, a Snr 
fif the Docet made br him on painters and paintings, their maimers awi materiili^ 
may be of nae to snch of oar reader* as ttiidy the art. 

** The beat picture of Reynolds that I cooM see in Loodon. «aa m Gniidhdi. 
The GoTemor nf Gibralur — Elliot. A portrait by Opie. on the same walL picaa 
ad me ezceedingty. 

** Sir William Beechy osea a tuiztore of naU-oii. maalK vanuah. aod segar of 
lead, well shaken and snfiered to settle. This he osea m his bgfat cokmrs to 
BMke them dry. 

" Ramsay Reinaffie paints on paper which is pasted on buen : a narrow strip is 
left of the Irinen all roond to allow for the chanifes produced by the weather. 

** I find wax is sometimes osed by the English painters, which is prepared br 
boiling the booey-comb. and extracting the wax with care, aod then it is bleached 
in the sun. In order to mix it with the mastic Tarnish it is melted alone, and 
then the mastic poured to it. If a small lump is pat with the whiu, all theother 
colours on the palette will partake of it — but no other liquid moat bo used while 
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Daring the passage to New-York, and in the month of 
AfNril the sliip iras sorrounded, and more than once in danger 
from ice islands. They were once saved by the prompt exer* 
tions of a passenger, ^^ sea-captain,) who in the night happen- 
ed to be on deck, and saw that the ship was running on an 
ice moaotain, when die sleepy watch and helmsman were tin- 
cooscioos of the danger. He gave the alarm — took the com* 
mand of the vessel----altered her course by force and antbo- 



puBtmg with this. Beeclnr has the cnstom of tempering his cokmrs with a mix- 
tare of japannei's goU-sixe and taqientme. He lOTanahly declines the ase gi 
aaj bqaMl to 6xp his pencil into, prefemo^ to temper the colour with the knife— > 
ihnaH he re<{iure the colour to he more bqnid, he adds tarpentine. When finah- 
■g the pictare, no matter how large it may be, he hmsbes it over with a mix- 
tare of dmqg od and sfirits of turpentine, and then adds apoo it a mixtaro of 
tntpemtine and goU-siie, apoo this miztnre he retooches the work, and it serrea 
asa Tarnish. I am persoaded this practice woold hasten the destroctioo of the pio- 
tmre, and at al evenu change the tone.** Mr. Solly has said that Mr. West M- 
lowed the piocesa kst mentioned m his *' Healing the Sick," and the defect of it 



** Mr. West sketches oa paper with amber and a reed pen : the effect ia also 
pnt in with omhee — next it is brashed over with siic, and then reloochod ia ofl 



«*Mr. She* condemns the nse of yeOow oker in the flceh ; thinks horat lam 
4a sienna ^aite ¥elh»w enoa^ and for a veiy swarthy coasplexioo gbxi^ ow«r 
the ic«h w«h asphaltam is tofficiri, and whife the glaxii^ is wet ha fonchae 
npsn it with a paletta aei for the po r poa e , which drying with the glaiing, mixta 
and partakea of tts kna. Usaber he discaids. Venetian>red is a fevoorite eolov 
m the iesh. Blof Mark, indian-red, bamt terra de sienna, biae, vandyka brown, 
nspbaltuaa, vennilion and lake. He observes that as coloars ase liable to chaafa 
from TeUow to brown, aome allowance should be made in the first instance. 

*' llr. West obattTed that Correggio generally painted on a groond of a paaily 
tiai, c omp o aed of indian-red. Mack and white. In copying, it was essential to 
paini on a groond of the saose tmt with the original. Correggio aa an ideal 
coloortst was excirlleot, his pe«rtT tone suited the chastity of his subjecls. 

**TitiJiirs ^^umi5 were rao5th of burnt umber and white, which is the nearest 
apprvtjich to the half tmt of nature. Rubens used a white ground, and his colour- 
ing, which IS uucoaunonly nco, is like metal, compared with the purity and truth of 
Titian. 

*'The English painters generallr u»e absorbent grounds. Lawrence paints his 
common sued portraits in a brojU d^t frame painted yellow. This preserves the 
edges of the canvass from injury, and helps to determine what will be the effect 
of the pKTture when framed. I^wrence oils out the ground after making the out- 
line, which he is more ex.^ct and particular with, than any portrait painter I know 
of His room is hoed with dark red — so were Owen's exhibitiou and painting 
rooms. 

** A maci^Ip is made with water saturated with sugar cf lead, an equal portion 
of mastic varnish, and three-fourths of linseed oil. It dries well. Ramsay Rein- 
agle approves of oiling out a picture — in painting a dark complexion, uses white 
lowered with asi»halium. Brown oker and Naples yellow are better for flesh than 
yellow oker. Drying oil is not fit for macgylp after it has stood a month, without 
shaking the bottle well. An absorbent ground may be prepared with weak sixe, 
whiting, and a small portion of treacle.** 

So far Mr. Sully's notes. It may be added thit oiling out a picture is a 
bad practice, and that burnt terra de sienna is yellow enough for nearly all 
complexions, perhaps this is what Hopoer meant when he said, ** there im no 
yellow in flesh.*' 
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rity — and received the captain's thanks when he had rushed 
on deck and seen the perilous situation he had been rescued 
from. Another sea-captain was likewise a passenger, a rough 
and boisterous son of the storra, who had conceived an affec" 
tion for the painter — that is, '* taken a strong liking to him." 
The alarm of ice islands being given one night, and the well 
known sound of confusion on the deck reaching him, he snatch- 
ed Sully from his berth, and bearing him aloft in his herculean 
arm, rushed upon deck, where the first thing he did after plac- 
ing him on his feet was to fasten down the hatches. The alarm 
being over. Sully asked him the meaning of the last act« 
"There were more than enough," said the sailor, '^ already on 
deck to fill the boat, and I meant that all under the hatches 
should stay there." 

Returned to Philadelphia and to his family, the painter oc- 
cupied again the same house, jointly with Mr. Trott. ^Sully 
felt that in portrait painting he had made little progress, ex- 
cept that he had more of the theory, and that his general 
knowledge of his art was much greater. The public how- 
ever, saw great improvement in his portraits, and he had the 
world of fashion at his beck. That knowledge he had ob- 
tained was soon, and ever aAer, apparent in all the productions 
of his pencil. 

He was enabled to ofler to his friend Wilcox the $500 he 
bad borrowed of him. ^* Why what have I done," said be,. 
'' that you will not paint for me, as well as others ? I don't 
want the money — I must have pictures." The painter sent 
him pictures nominally to the amount of the debt, but on any 
estimate except that made to induce his friend to accept them, 
to the value of half as much more. The copies for masters 
made for, and sent at his expense to the subscribers, are now 
the ornaments of their houses, and of ten times the value of that 
very moderate sum the young painter received for them: but 
that well timed aid enabled him to gain the prize he aimed at. 

In 1811, Charles R.Leslie's talent, since so fully developed^ 
manifested itself. Sully, ever ready to communicate to others 
the knowledge bestowed upon him, either by the instrumen- 
tality of men like himself, or by his own indefatigable exer- 
tions, encouraged the efforts of Leslie in every way. He 
painted a head in the manner of Rembrandt expressly for his 
instruction. He thus taught the boy the use of the material, 
which he has employed so conspicuously to his own honour 
and the delight of the world. For this service rendered, we 
have heard Sully say that Leslie has never ceased repaying him 
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• 
by presetiU of prints, drawings &nd other friendly tokens of 

remembrance and good will. 

But the effect of too close application to study began to show 
itself before the end of 181 1 , and rendered it necessary for Mr; 
Sally to make a journey to Richmond for the recovery of his 
health. This leads to a notice of an arrangement made 
by the painter to secure the services of an eminent physician 
for his family aAer he returned from this journey to Virginia. 
Dr. Dorsey very willingly agreed to attend as family physi- 
cian, for the sum of $100 the year, to be paid in pictures. 
After a time the doctor protested against the bargain, and said 
''1 must break off. Sully, this will not do." '* How so?" '' Be^ 
cause none of you will be sick." " Only let us remain well^ 
doctor," said the painter, " and I am willing to paint to three 
times the amount for you." 

A pleasant acquaintance of mine had the habit of introducing 
Imy subject whatever, by ** speaking of a gun," a phrase similar 
to the French " apropos des bottes." We shall come nearer 
the mark we aim at, by saying, ** speaking of a doctor," and 
having related one painter's anecdote of a doctor, let it intro^ 
dace another* Doctor Lewis, a very old gentleman was sitting 
to Solly for his portrait when Dr. Abercrombie tame in. ''So," 
said the latter, *' sitting for yodr picture. Dr. Lewis, that's 
right !" '« Yes," said the old gentleman, '^ 1 have settled aH 
my affairs, and have nothing to do but have my likeness taken 
and die." In two months from the tinie he was a corpse. 

This did not prove a sufficient warning to Dr. Abercrombie^ 
who perhaps had net yet settled his affairs, for he soon aAer 
sat for his portrait. When he was adjusting himself to the 
fatal chair, the painter inquired, *' How much time can you 
give me, doctor." '< I'll sit as long as you please," was the 
reply. <' I ran paint all day." *' And 1 can sit all day." 
By and by, Trott came in, but finding a sitter, retired. After 
the longest time he had ever known or heard of for the 
operation, he returned, — found the doctor on the same spot, 
and withdrew. He came a third time, after a still longer in^ 
terval, and there still sat the doctor, who saluted him with,- 
« Well, Mr. Trott, don't you think I'm a good sitter r 
«* Good," said Trott ; ** yes indeed. You set like an old hen." 
This joke, may pass in common parlance, because in common 
parlance sit and set are frequently very improperly coin 
founded. 

Another esel anecdote, apropoi des bottes. Monsieur Bru- 
gere, a French gentleman, who had lived in double blessed-^ 
tiess, until his consort and himself were of a certain age, or a 
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little beyond, called oo the painter and engaged his portrait. 
The transaction, by agreement, was to be a profound secret, 
as he meant to surprise Madame Bnigere, by presenting her 
with a duplicate of bis beloved visage, as a new-years gift. 
While this affair was going on the painter received a visit 
from Madame Brugere. Sully, on seeing her enter, thought 
the secret had fared the fate of most secrets, and was prepar- 
ing to bring Monsieur's physiognomy from its hiding pbce ; 
bot the lady did not give him time to be a Marplot. '* Mr. 
Sully,'' said she, *' you must paint my picture very quick ; 
ibr I am determined to surprise Mr. Brugere very much by 
presenting to him my likeness on new-year's day, the first 
thing he shall see. Monsieur Brugere has long desired to 
possess my portrait — I have long time refused — but now I 
would surprise him, when he shall find it hung up before his 
face on new-year's morning. So you will paint my portrait, 
and we shall keep it very, uery secret, from Monsieur Brugere 
and all the world." Thus this happy couple had hit on the 
same plan to increase each other's pleasure at the commence- 
ment of the year. Accordingly both portraits were painted, 
and both secrets remained inviolate and unsuspected. The 
painter contrived that the pictures should be carried to the 
house and placed in the parlour on new-year's eve, after the 
family had retired to rest — the same pretence for the secrecy 
of the proceeding, and the lateness of the hour, answering for 
each, and each plotting with the painter to deceive and sur- 
prise the other. A visit was soon received fi-om the hus- 
band. *^ Aha ! Monsieur Sully ! Mon Dieu I how we have 
all played trick ! I trick my wife — my wife trick me — ^yon 
trick both. Very early on new-year morning Madame Bru- 
gere get up and go into the parlour. I listen, and I hear her 
exclaim very loud, and laugh immoderately. So 1 go to her 
to enjoy the joke. * Aha ! my dear !' I say, * is it like f' — 
* You shall look if it Is like :' and there I found her picture by 
the side of mine. ' Aha!' said I, ' Sully has told you my 
plot, and you counter-plot mc !' but I found it was the same 
thought in two heads." '' And the mutual desire to produce 
an agreeable surprise," said the painter. 

Mr. Sully painted several full-lengths about this time. One 
of the celebrated George Frederick Cooke, in the character 
of Richard the Third, he presented to the Pennsylvania Acad- 
emy of Fine Arts. A full-length portrait of Samuel Coates, 
an active governor of the Pennsylvania Hospital, is placed 
opposite to one of Doctor Rush, in the building erected for 
West's picture of '' Uealing in the Temple," but in an ante- 
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chamber. Coates's portrait he presented to the Pennsylvania 
Hospital ; that of Dr. Rush be was employed to paint by the 
directors and paid for. This was in the year 1813.* 



• To Thomai Sullt, Portrait Pftinter, Philadelphia. 

•• New-Tork, April 16th, 1812. 

Dear Sir — I am desirooi of obtaining a portrait of my friend Dr. Roah. I 
haTe an imperfect likeoeaa of him in crayona, by Sharpleaa ; bat it containa w^ 
thing of the character of Dr. Ruah, which it ahoold be tne object of the painter lo 
delineate : in that reapect yonra ia a tdenu^ not an erf, aa it ia ffenerally deno- 
minated. Believing that yon duly appreciate the mind which anmiatea the Utcm 
of my friend, and that yon hare become familiarly conTeraant with hie features, 
I have no doubt you will be enabled to fiimiah me with a portrait which will ba 
gratifying to me, at the aame time that it will afford me and your other finendaoi 
opportunity of aeeing a apecimen of the preaent highly improTed prodnctioDB of 
your pencil. I hope your ensagementa will permit you to confer upon me tbo 
favour I aak, in the courae of we preaent aeaaon. 

" I wiah it to be a half-length, to correapond with that of Dr. Bard, by Vaa- 
derlyn, which you have aeen in my room. Tour order for the aame wiU bo 
honoured whenever you think proper to inform me of the amomit, and to whoi 
it shall be paid. 

'* Would it improve the picture by throwing into the back-ffronnd a dJataat 
view of your Gi^ Hoopiul or Univeraity, to which Dr. Rnah'a labonra have beoa 
so much and ao long devotedl 

'^ I am, Sir, with regard and iWMet, 
«" Toon, 

•«D. Hoaios.** 
To Dr. Bbnjamim Roaa. 

" New-ToriL, April SSd, 1811. 

** My dear Sir — I have written to Mr. Sully, the portrait painter, of your city, 
requesting to know if his engagementa will permit aim, at toia time, to execolo 
for me a portrait of a much esteemed and reepected friend. Finding that bo ia 
both ready to comply with my wiah, and pleiiaed with the aubject upon which I 
have requested hie pencil to be employed, it remaina for me to adL the fovoor of 
you to oblige me by sitting to him for this purpose, whenever yon may find it eoo- 
venient. lam very sensible of the tax I lay upon your friendahip, in aaking from 
you this favour, incessantly occupied as you are by business. I already posaeae 
an imperfect sketch, by Sharpless, but it consists of mere features, exhibiting 
Utile or nothing of the character which I consider every thing in a portrait. 

** I have applied to Mr. Sully, believing that he duly appreciates his art in this 
respect, and that he, at the aame time, is sufficiently acquainted with your mind 
as well as your facty to blend them on the canvas. You see I am fully appriaed 
of the correctness of the observation by Sir Joshua Reynolds, that *it ia not the 
eye, it is the mind, which the painter of genius desires to address, that it ia thia 
inteiiectual dignity that ennobles the painter's art, that lays the line between 
him and the mere mechanic' 

** But I hope I am not imposing upon you the taak of a jEee houra' aitting, the 
time occupied by Sir Joshua when he painted his celebrated portrait of your 
friend Dr. Keattie. 

** Present me affectionately to Mrs. Rush and Mias Julia ; I hope we shall be 
fsvoured with a visit from them in the course of the summer. I am happy to tell 
you, that after the embarrassments which the delay of payment for the garden 
had temporarily created, my mind is once more at ease, and that my undivided 
attention is now given to my profession. My promised letter ia only ffWeytd!, 
not forgotten. ** With great reapect and eateem, 

** I am yoora, 

*• David Hosack.*' 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

SuIIt*! jetrly receipts at Tarioas periods— his bnsijiess decreases in 1818— loss hj 
a drawing from West's " Healing in the Temple"— Full-length of Commodore 
Decatur, for New- York— Sully's delicacy towards Stuart- -Stuart's strange 
conduct — Unfortunate circumstances attending the painting of the great picture 
of ** Crossing the Delaware " — is sold to Do^rgett — The Capuchin Chapel- -- 
Full-length of Mr. Jefferson, for West Point — intended visit to England— -he is 
going to Boston— stopped by several artists — permanent success — person and 
character — Remarks on pictures and pigments — James House. 

The yearly receipts of the painter has been stated, at the 
time he commenced oil psdnter in Norfolk : it was $120. His 

J early earnings now, for some years, including the first afler 
is return from England, were, from $4,500 to $4,120. This 
did not last; and before the year 1818 his business had most 
fensibly decreased. He lost much time by undertaking to 
make a large drawing of West's picture of '* Healing in the 
Temple,'* for the directors of the Pennsylvania Hospital. — 
From this an engraving was to have been made : he was to 
receive ^500 dollars for the finished drawing, fint after pro- 
ceeding in the work for several weeks, he found that he should 
lose by tbe bargain, and begged to be released from it, unless 
an additional $200 could be added for his remuneration. The 
directors chose to annul the agreement, and the time employed 
upon the drawing was lost. 

By invitation from the city of New-Tork, Mr. Sully repaur- 
ed to that city, and painted Commodore Decatur's full-length 
portrait, for which he received $500. This was the first paint- 
ed of that series of full-lengths which the common council of 
New-Tork ordered, to commemorate the men who distinguish- 
ed themselves during the short war of 1812 : a war which, in 
its causes, characterized the insolence of Great Britain, and, 
by its events, proved that she was not the mistress of every sea, 
or conqueror on every shore — the latter had been before 
shown triumphantly on the same soil. Mr. Sully's Decatur 
is not tbe happiest efibrt of his genius or pencil. 

The voices of all in America who understood or loved the 
fine arts, would have called upon Gilbert Stuart to have ful- 
filled the views of the city of New-York, by perpetuating the 
resemblances, in form and character, of the defenders of the 
country ; and he had already commenced the full-length of the 
first who began tbe career of victory, the conqueror of the 
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Guerriere; but, from some misunderstanding with the offi- 
cer, or with the corporation of New- York, or from some 
caprice of the eccentric painter, the work was discontinued, 
and the collection in the city hall of New- York cannot boast 
a picture from the hand of Stuart. 

Mr. Sully was applied to by the common council of New- 
York to go on to Boston and paint the portrait of the officer 
whose likeness Stuart had begun and left unfinished ; and the 
assurance was given, that the portraits of the other victorious 
commanders, naval and military, would be ordered in succes- 
sion. This was a glorious and golden opportunity for the 
painter. But to go to the place where Stuart resided, — bis 
friend and early instructer — his elder, and undoubtedly, at 
that time, bis better as an artist, and paint a subject which be 

had commenced " O no !" said Sully, " it cannot be !** 

However, as the journey was pressed upon him, and thinking 
that he might find some means of serving Stuart, connected 
with this project, he asked a little time before giving his final 
answer. He therefore wrote to Mr. Stuart, reminding him 
*' that he had heard him often express his aversion to painting 
back-grounds in their details, the draperies of portraits, and 
the subordinate accessories of pictures ; telling him that the 
corporation of New-York were determined to have a gallery 
of portraits of distinguished men, for which he might be em- 
ployed if he chose, and ofiering to be his assistant in the subor- 
dinate parts of the plan, and the whole should be under his di- 
rection." Stuart never answered the letter. Sully declined 
going to Boston, as required, and another was employed to 
paint the pictures. Mr. Jarvis, who had not the same scru- 
ples in respect to Stuart, went on to Boston, and achieved the 
work which Stuart had neglected or refused : and in conse- 
quence of the satisfactory likeness produced, was employed for 
a long time in decorating the city hall of New- York with full- 
lengths of successful commanders. 

Some years after, Mr. Sully being in company with Mr. 
Stuart at Boston, the latter proposed painting in conjunction, 
and almost in the words of Sully's former proposition, con- 
cluding with, ** We can carry all the continent." Mr. Sully 
replied that he should be delighted with such a company- 
scheme, and then asked him if he remembered his letter to 
him in 1814. He denied all knowledge of it. Upon which 
Sully remarked, **If we had undertaken that business at that 
time, sir, we should have painted" — Stuart interru|)ted him 
by exclaiming, ^* All those full-lengths which that blackguard 
painted !" 
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The affair of the drawing commenced for the Pennsylvania 
hospital mentioned above, took place in July 1818, and in 
October of that year he had another order, which produced 
still more unfortunate results. He was applied to by the 
legislature of North Carolina for two full-length portraits of 
Washington. In reply, he proposed the painUng of one his- 
torical picture, in which some prominent action of the hero 
should be represented, and mentioned the crossing of the 
Delaware at Trenton. This was agreed upon. He wrote 
for the dimensions of the place the picture was destined to 
occupy; and not receiving an answer, proceeded with the 
work on a canvas of great dimensions : years were expended 
in the completion ; applications for portraits almost ceased ; 
money was borrowed to carry on the work, and when it was 
finished he was informed that there was no place fitted to re- 
ceive it, and the picture was thrown upon his hands. 

To paint a great picture, and this was such both in mt 
and subject, the artist requires a lofty apartment, and many 
expensive adjuncts which may be dispensed with in the com- 
position of smaller works. The time exhausted in studies and 
labour, especially where all is done by one person, as has 
heretofore frequently been the case in our conntiy, probably 
amounts to years ; and the expenses of the artist and Us 
family, if he lives in that becoming style which his profes- 
sional standing in society entitles him to, and even his interest 
may require, must be serious in the amount. Thus his pic- 
ture costs him (without charging it with any of the capital 
expended on his education as an artbt) some thousands of 
dollars, which, if paid by a purchaser, is thought a great 
price, although it merely suffices to repay the painter for the 
expense incurred while painting the work — and his talents 
and labour go for nothing. 

Stuart used to say no man would paint history if he conld 
find full employment in portrait. If mere gain is to be con- 
sidered, he was right. Sully had committed two errors in 
this business : first, his ambition prompted him to put aside 
the painting of two full-lengths which were offered to his 
pencil, for the sake of painting history. Here *' vaulting am- 
bition did overleap itself;" and secondly, prudence should 
have dictated to wait until he received an official answer 
respecting the size of the historical picture. 

Mr. Sully had produced a fine historical picture, repre- 
senting perliaps the most brilliant achievement of Washington, 
and in many respects in tlie most perfect style of art ; but he 
found no purchaser for it, nor any profit from its exhibition. 
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Unforiuoately, Washington's portrait was not acknowledlged 
as a likeness. Tbe generation, who were its judges, generally 
formed their opinion of his countenance frora the vile print 

Published by Heath of London, and called Gabriel Stuart's 
ITashington, (certainly it was not Gilbert Stuart's) and from 
Trumbull's pictures of the general. This unfortunate picture 
was at length sold to Mr. John Doggett, a wealthy and worthy 
frame maker of Boston, for $500, and he sold it to Mr. Green- 
wood, the keeper of the Boston Museum ; and it there re- 
mains rolled up, awaiting the time when it shall be justly ap- 
preciated. If it was an old instead of a modern picture, the 
winter landscape would alone stamp it as a jewel ; but in the 
old pictures one good part redeems — in the modern, one 
part faulty condenms. When the painter hears this picture 
mentioned, he sometimes says, '* I wish it was burnt." A 
small finished study, four feet by three, painted previous to 
the large picture, was purchased by Sir James Wright, and is 
now in Edinburgh, and another of the same sixe was poi^ 
chased by Col. I. Ash, of Georgetown, South Carolina. 

In July 1821, Mr. Sully first became personally acquainted 
with Washington Alkton. Among the many projects tog^ 
gested by the lack of regular professional business as a por- 
trait painter, the noise which Granet's picture of the ** CapucbiB 
Chapel" made at this time, was the cause of one which Solly 
carried into execution with success. It was justly thought 
that a good copy would be a profitable exhibition picture, e^ 
pecially as the original was the property of a man of fortune^ 
and not visited widi the same freedom as one feels when pay- 
ing twenty-five cents for admission— a kind of ease similar to 
one's enjoyment '* in mine own inn." Thus thinking, Sully, 
having obtained permission of Mr. Wiggins of Boston to make 
the copy, (a permission for which he was in part indebted to 
the suggestion of Mrs. Wiggins, that it would diminish the 
number of visiters who came to see the original painUng^— 
ladies do not like to have their carpets trodden by unhallowed 
feet,) the painter repaired to the famous tri-mount town, and 
prepared for the task. When Sully spoke of the time neces- 
sary to make a copy of this very highly finished picture among 
his brother artists, Sargent gave him four months, Allston said 
five, Stuart six, but the indefatigable painter finished it in less 
than three. When he told Allston it was finished, he said, 
** You have made a sketch." " No ; a carefully finished copy 
—come and see." It was acknowledged to be such. But the 
artist had worked ten hours every day ; and such was his ab- 
sorption in the labour he had undertaken, that, neglecting his 
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premonitory feelings^ he one day on leaving off, after baidng 
extended the time of labour, while preparing to clean his pa- 
lette, fainted away from exhaustion. 

M. Granet, the painter of the original which Sully copied 
as above, had been commissioned from Naples to paint a pic- 
ture while he was in Rome, and took for his subject the choir 
of the Capuchin church in the Piaui Barberini, during divine 
worship. He was admirably successful. He had orders for, 
and executed ten copies of this picture. One of these was 
made for Mr. Wig^ns, who brought it to the United States. 
The other copies by Granet are distributed all over Europe. 

In this same year, 1821, Mr. Sully painted his fine full- 
length portrait of Mr. Jefferson for the Military Academy at 
West Point. For this purpose he visited the sage at Mond- 
cello, and in his house made a psdnting, head size, of the ven- 
erable ex-president. The painter was an inmate of Monti- 
cello twelve days, and left the place with the greatest reluc- 
tance. 

Many are the vicissitudes which a portrait painter has to 
undergo even after he has attained eminence. How necessaiy 
is it for him to catch and hold fast a portion of the product oif 
the flood tide, that when the ebb comes he may not be left 
stranded and destitute like a ship-wrecked mariner. Perhaps 
no painter of Mr. Sully's acknowledged merit has experienced 
the fluctuations of fashion, or the caprices of the public, in so 
great a degree. At one time overwhelmed with applications 
for portraits, at another literally deserted, not because he de- 
teriorated, as some have done, for all acknowledge progressive 
improvement to the present hour. In 1824 Mr. Sully's busi- 
ness had decreased fearfully, and his embarrassments increas- 
ing in proportion, had become so onerous that he had deter- 
mined to leave America. He had pressing invitations to come 
to Edinburgh, and there take up his permanent residence. 
While he hesitated, a plan was proposed by some of his friends 
for a second visit to England, instead of a removal of his fami- 
ly. It was thought he might leave his family at home while 
be went to London and painted the portraits of eminent men, 
originals, and copies from good pictures by artists of known 
talents, of deceased worthies, the Lockes, the Newtons, the 
Miltons, the Cromwells, the Hampdens, and others that we 
claim as our countrymen, and revere as our benefactors. He 
was to be supported by sums subscribed for the purpose by 
those who wished such pictures, and who wished to encourage 
the art and the artbt. 
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This plaD was so far matured that the painter carried it io 
the form of a subscription paper to a wealthy, and professing 
friend for his signature. He was coldly received, and time 
asked for deliberation. Sully took his leave with his sub- 
scription paper in his hand; and if the patron looked from his 
window upon the man whose expectations he had raised but to 
disappoint, whose manly spirit rose as his hopes were crushed, 
he might have seen the heart-stricken husband and father tear 
the paper to pieces, and dash it in the kennel before his door. 

He now thought of accepting invitations from Boston pro- 
mising him employment, and having made known his inten- 
tions, packed up and made all ready for the journey, he was 
waited upon by Messrs. Fairman, Fox, and Childs, engravers, 
who were determined to prevent what they justly considered a 
loss to the city. '* You must not leave us," they said. '* I have 
DO employment here." '* If you had gone to England, you 
would have returned. If you go to Boston, and take your 
family, you will stay there. Will you paint our portraits.^* 
" Certainly." It was agreed upon. The painter unpacked 
his materisds, and from that time to this he has had uninterrupt- 
ed success — full employment, increased prices, increased re- 
putation, and increasing skill. 

Mr. Sully is, as we believe and sincerely hope, anchored 
safely in port for life. He has portraits engaged in succession 
for years to come at liberal prices. His iellow-citizeos of 
Philadelphia justly appreciate him as an artist and a man. 
The late wealthy, eccentric, benevolent, and munificent Ste- 
phen Girard caused to be built in addition to one of his houses, 
purposely for the artist, an exhibition and painting room, and 
in that house he resides surrounded by his numerous family, 
and by all those conveniences which are so dear and necessary 
to a painter. 

With a frame apparently slight, but in reality strong, muscu- 
lar, athletic, and uncommonly active, Mr. Sully does not stand 
over five feet eight inches iu height, but he walks with the 
stride of a man of six feet. His complexion is pale, hair brown, 
eyes grey, approaching to blue, and ornamented with uncom- 
monly long eye-lashes, and his whole physiognomy marked 
with the wish to make others happy. At the age of fifty-one, 
he enjoys the cheerfulness and activity of youth. Two of his 
daughters are married, one to Mr. John Neagle, a first-rate 
portrait painter, another, herself a painter, to Mr. Darley. 
The oldest son of the artist has followed the example of his fa- 
ther in rejecting the counting-house for die painter's attelier, 
and we doubt not will follow his example iu industry and virtue. 
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NOTES ON PICTURES AND PAINTING, 

BT THOMAS SULLY, K8Q. 

Charles R. Lesub, Esq., soon after he went to London, 
copied Hogarth's *'6«te of Calais," and sent it to this coun- 
try. Sully copied it, and says in one of his notes, '^ that he 
painted the figures in front at each side with colour tempered 
with wax; especially the figure of the Scotchman, which, ex- 
cept a slight eflect of burnt umber in the commencement, was 
wholly painted with wax colours, which is prepared as follows: 
to a desert spoon full of mastic (varnish) add a piece of bleach- 
ed wax, melted by fire ; when this mixture is cold it will form 
a thin jelly, which may be either used as a magylp by temper- 
ing it with oil, or by adding it to the colours when ground in 
oil." Sully's copy from Leslie is in Sully and Earle's galle- 
ry, Philadelphia. The fate of Leslie's copy from Hogarth is 
singular. It was purchased at auction by a boy for two dol- 
lars, who did not know its worth, and willingly sold it to his 
master for a trifling advance. It is now in New- York. 

In April, 1826, Mr. Sully visited the collection of Joseph 
Bonaparte, at Bordentown, New-Jersey. The remarks of the 
painter at this period of matured knowledge and judgment, 
are worthy the attention of the student. ''Titian's plan does 
not appear to me to produce splendour of colouring by em- 
ploying the brightest colours, but by the judicious and artful 
use of sober tints, and the practice of toning and glazing them. 
I am now speaking of the impression made upon me by an 
inspection of those examined on this occasion. Indian red ap- 
pears to have been the principal red used in the flesh — in the 
fairest flesh a little improved with vermilion. 1 have little 
doubt that the dead colouring made with Indian red, or even 
colcotha in the flesh, then toned with raw umber and white in 
the lights, and glaied with asphaltum or mummy in the sha- 
dows, would be near the general preparation. But if in the 
dead colour black were used in the gradations, perhaps toning 
with brown ochre and Indian red might be better. It is re- 
markable how much glazing has been used in the Lucretia, 
which I examined closely. Even the whole drapery has been 
glazed or toned down. The eflect is a subdued splendour, far 
preferable to the oily smoothness of the opposite system. Ab- 
sorbent canvas seems to have been used ; the colours much 
loaded. I again had occasion to remark that in large pictures 
very sober colours may be employed to produce richness of 
eflect. A picture by Velasquez (a deer-chase) has very much 
the aspect of a Titian, but there is not so much display of 
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glazing and process ; the unity of tlie tone seemed effected hy 
beginning the whole picture with one colour for the shade, and 
one for the light, which are afterwards finished upon. Murillo 
looks dirty and clouded in the tone and in the flesh ; except 
in small pictures of a portrait size, there the flesh was rich and 
natural. Guido looked hard and liny near Titian, and. very 
cold and weak. The large pictures of Rubens have much of 
Titian's good colour in them, although generally of a higher 
scale." 

In 1828, Mr. Sully, though standing so high in bis profes- 
sion, copied a head painted by Raeburn, for study. He says 
of it, '*! found much use made of glazing colours of green, 
purple, asphaltum, and lake. The green made of prussian 
blue and asphaltum ; the purple, of prussian blue and lake. 
AHer dead-colouring near life, I tinted the flesh, white dra- 
pery, and back-ground with yellow, red and blue tints : when 
dry, glazed and improved the shadows, and scumbled the 
lights, on which I improved the tinting and finished the pic- 
ture." 

In 1827, Mr. Sully says, " I have resorted to my first me- 
thod in laying in the flesh, by dead-colouring with Indian red 
and bla<^ — two tints with white and light red, and two tints of 
white, making out a broad effect of the head — including bair 
— a portion of the drapery and a portion of the back-ground. 
I follow upon that with the following tints, in the order they 
are set down, beginning with the madder lake and so on ; — 
using a light touch with a long-haired pencil. 

Cobalt & white 

More white 

131ack & brown oker 

Do. and do. & white 

Asphaltum or Vandyke for the hair. 

Yellow oker, or Naples yellow, may be substituted for the 
brown oker, or blue-black for the cobalt, or raw umber for 
the black and brown oker tint. The back-ground and dra- 
pery tinted in the same way ; that is, with the Indian red, 
black and white ; and, while wet, the colours broken in— -ex- 
cept in masses of coloured or dark drapery ; these may be put 
in of the tone or depth of colour, and glazed and retouched 
afterwards. The subsequent sittings are to glaze the shadows 
of the flesh, scumble the lights with light red and white, or 
any other fit tone, and retouch the complexion. I have paint- 
ed, in this way, Dr. Abercrombie, and two copies of Guy 
Bryan, Esq." 

Mr. Sully was incessantly making experiments, but not los- 



Madder lake 


Brown oker 


Vermilion 


Do. & while 


Do. & white 


More white 


More while 


More white 


More white 


Cobalt 
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rng his time in search of nostrums and secrets. He made 
notes of the palettes of eminent men — he tried their practice, 
and finally came back to the above. He thus gives Raeburu's 
palette. Alter ivory black and white lead, follow the tints. — 

1. Indian red 6. No. 5 and white 13. Black & Indian red 

2. Add white 7. More while 13. Add white 

3. More white 8. Raw umher 14. More white 

4. More white 9. Add white 15. More white 
3. firownoker& 10. More white 16. More While 

Indian red 11. More white 

Finishing palette : — 

1. Indian red & vermilion 7. No. 6. & more white 13. No. 12. & white 

2. No. 1. and white 6. No. 7. and white 14. More white 

3. More white 9. Raw umber 15. Ivory black &wh. 

4. More white 10. Do. and white 16. More white 

5. No. 1. and brown oker 11. More white 17. Madder lake 

6. No. 5. and white 12. Indian red & black 18. AsphaUum 

" The foregoing memorandum, from Sir Henry Raeburn's 
portrait of Dugald Stewart, presented by Dr. P. Tilghman 
to our Academy, has induced me to remark, that it is a list of 
colours applicable to most complexions, varying, as occa- 
sion demands the tints No. 5, 6, and 7. In xery florid 
complexions, as those of red-haired persons, or of very fair, k 
difierent scale is requisite ; for such, perhaps, burnt terra de 
sienna and vermilion. Light red and Naples yellow, with 
vermilion and white tints would be better. In glazing, I 
found he had incidentally employed cobalt with the tint No^ 
12, (Indian red and black) ; cobalt with asphaltum ; also ati- 
phaltQin with No. 12. It is well to paint with daringbold- 
nes% and strength in determining the head. lo finishing widi 
the different tints, more circninspection must be used." 

lo another note be gives the proportion of light and shade 
for large pictures. '* The half, demi-tint ; one-foanh, dark 
shade ; and one-fourth, light For small pictures, more dark 
shade, and less bright light." 

Speaking of one of his pictures, he says, *** By taking to6 
much pains with the detail, I have lost breadth — by muddling 
the colours, I have lost clearness. I must give more Id^al thit 
to the flesh ; the cold tints bordering the shadows trench too 
much on the light — the face looks muddy." 

In May, 1830, Mr. Sully writes thus: — "Oil careful in- 
spection of several good pictures of the old masters in Abra- 
ham's collection, at New-York, I find that x\\t pVactice of 
touching the whole picture with a warm colour, like terra de 
sienoa, and, in some instances, widi a dark colour like asphal- 
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torn, was common to their practice. A fine copy of Corre- 
gio's Magdalene, and a portrait by Velasquez, (rather doubl- 
Ail) were much toned. In the landscape by Hobbima, aspkal- 
tarn has been used over all the surface, sky and all. In a 
landscape, said to be by Claude, I found much scumbling, of 
a lilac neutral tint, over the distance and middle ground — per- 
haps also the sky ; and finally, the whole picture, sky also, 
was toned with raw sienna, or a colour like it. The best pic- 
tare in this collection is a Murillo : the colours are subdued, 
simple, little discrimination of tint: brown oker, Indian red, 
and raw umber chiefly : the whole much toned : a very full 
pencil has been used : the colours, at least in the beginning, 
were stiff, the marks of the brush left — no softening tool em- 
ployed." 

In June, 1831, Sully visited Boston. Ever in search of 
improvement, not only by industrious application, but by the 
examination of the works of others, and the lessons received 
in conversation with the masters of the art, he has made a 
note of the remarks of Allston, whom he always designates as 
*' number one.'' '* Allston says that Stuart condemned ver- 
milion, but could not relieve himself by a substitute. (He) 
was of the same opinion, and had used Venetian red ; which, 
if of good quality and well washed, will answer every purpose 
if a glazing of madder lake be resorted to. In Italy they have 
a superior kind of madder lake, called terra rosa. The walls 
of Allston's painting room are coloured with Spanish brown. 
Allston recommends emphatically, solid tinting in painting 
flesh, especially for large pictures that are to be seen at a dis- 
tance. '* Paint pure, decided tints : if too raw, you may cor- 
rect them by scumbling — glaze at pleasure." Again, *' never 
use brown drapery to a dark or yellow complexion ; it will 
look like a snuff-bag." He recommends the use of a very 
slight glazing of asphaltum to^a portrait, face and all." 

In 1832, he has this note. *' Ii man observes that his prac- 
tice is to measure the face from the eyebrow to the chin. 
That as a general rule, to the end of the nose is one half of 
the face from the brow to the chin. He observes carefully the 
distance of the eye from the brow and from the nose, as on 
these points much of the identity of the face depends. Stuart 
Newton in conversation told me ** he thought Lawrence's por- 
traits over embellished— *too theatrical — so that locality was 
sacrificed. (He) would prefer to see the individual with his 
exact and leading characteristic expression, but treated with 
an improved view. Reynolds, far the best portrait painter — 
be too had to contend with the complaint of want of likeneu — 
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Lawrence's portraiu of females rather loose. (He) would 
like to see all portraits of women made beautiful, and like if 
possible. On account of their costume, iu:^ they are the best 
subjects for a painter of portraits." 

It may be seen by these notes how attentive Mr. Sully always 
was to every opinion that might improve him ; and it is hoped 
that by publishing these memoranda, made only for private 
use (but given by permission), many students may find hints 
for their colouring and for their conduct. I think them in- 
valuable. 

JAMES HOUSE— 1799. 

This gentleman had in early life chosen painting for his 
profession, and practised taking likenesses in Philadelphia 
about this time. What changed his views I know not, but he 
entered the army of the United States, and I remember him 
long as Colonel House, and in 1814 commanding as fine a 
regiment as I ever beheld. 
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draw— studies law— becomes a fiirst rate miniature painter— 8 lewart^Hotcnins. 

LOUIS SIMOND— 1799. 

This gentleman, although not professionally an artist, had 
bees so well taught in the course of a liberal education, and 
practised in this country for his amaseroent with so much skill, 
that be must be considered as one who contributed to the pro- 
gress of the arts of design* 

L. Simond was a native of Switzerland, who visited this 
country as a merchant ; married in New-Tork, and resided 
with us many years. On his return to Europe, he passed 
some time in England, and published a work on that country, 
particularly noticing artists and arts. Unfortunately for his 
reputation as a critic of painting, he had become intimate in 
New-York with John Trumbull, who was, at the time of his 
▼iiit to London, painting his unsuccessful historical large pic- 
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tores in that citr. and then the enennr of B. West. Simood 
uniformly condemns the works of West, except the ** Death 
of Wolfe/' and that^ be hinu* was stolen from a previous pic- 
ture. Trumbnirs pictures, then paintiner, are praised in the 
cromparison. Without tliis clae, Mr. Simond's strictures on 
West would be unintelligible to those who know his taste. 

His description of a night and early morning in London is 
very fine. He afterwards published travek in Switierland 
and Italy. 

M. MARAS—ISOO. 

A Frenchman bv birth, M. Maras visited America aboat 
this time. In 1801-2 he painted poor miniatures in New- 
Tork. A poor or bad artist flourishes best where the people 
are most ignorant ; and M. Maras, with great judgment, trans- 
ferred himself from New- York to Constantinople, where be is 
at the head of aflairs in the department of the fine arts, and 
painter to the sublime sultan. Charles Rhind, Esq., who ne- 
gotiated our commercial treaty with the porte, recognised in 
the sultan's portrait painter, M. Maras from New-York. The 
present sultan, among his many reforms, patronizes the fine 
arts, (at least so far as to despise what the Mahometans con- 
sider a religious prohibition,) and, in imitation of more civil- 
ized roonarchs, makes presents of his portrait in miniature to 
the ambassadors of other courts. This gives Maras full em- 
pfeyment. The sultan puzzled the painter by requiring him 
to paint his sublimity on horseback, and the Frenchman was 
mounting him on a creature more like an ass than a horse, 
when my friend Rhind visited his rooms. He had possessioii 
of the grand signor's magnificent sword and jewels, enough to 
make him a nabob— if he could keep them. 

GALLAGHER^ISOO. 

A foreign artist, who painted portraits in Philadelphia at 
this time, and perhaps earlier. When there was a lack of 
portraits to do, he painted signs. He had a dashy, sketchy 
manner, and had been well instructed in the rudiments of 
drawing. In 1807, Thomas A. Cooper employed him in 
New-York as scene painter ; but however great Gallagher's 
taste for the arts might be, his taste for lounging was greater, 
and, unfortunately for him, Cooper had been used to the rapid 
and effective manner of John J. Holland. He began a kitchen 
scene \ery beautifully, and might have made it rival a Dutch 
picture, but week after week passed, and the scene was not 
ready for the stage. ** Some lime next year," said the ma- 
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nager, '* I may have one scene from Mr. Gallagher, and il 
will cost more than a Vandyke or a Titian." 

Gallagher used to come every Saturday with the accounts of 
the scene department in his hand, and walk the stage during 
rehearsal to Cooper's great annoyance. *^ What does that 
man do here7 I will not pay him $30 a week to walk with his 
hat on one side, and his hands in his pockels !" Gallagher 
was dismissed, and I lost sight of him. 

E. MILES— 1800. 

All I know of this gentleman is, that he painted miniatures 
in Philadelphia for many years, and (as I am informed by J. 
R. Lambdin, Esq., who was his pupil in 1823,) was once 
miniature painter to the Emperor Paul of Russia, the mad 
autocrat. 

GEORGE MURRAY— 1800. 

Was a native of Scotland and went up to London (certainly 
no rare case) a destitute lad. How he got on there my infor- 
mant saith not, but he was taught engraving by Anker Smith. 
Entangled with the liberty boys, he found it prudent to leave 
England, and took refuge in our southern states, where he 
commenced trader and married. He failed in his mercantile 
business and removed with his family to Philadelphia, where 
he resumed his professional employment, probably in 1800. 
His talents and knowledge as an engraver soon brought him 
into notice, and his necessities were relieved by employment 
for the plates of the Encyclopedia. He was particularly skil- 
fal in engraving animals, and the lions of the Encyclopedia 
are a fair specimen and a proof of his talents. 

When bank-notes became the currency of the country, 
Murray engaged in that branch of engraving and associated 
with Fairman, Draper and others ; they formed the well- 
known company of Murray, Draper, Fairman and Co. in 
1811* The company was prosperous, became rich, and Mur- 
ray was the financier and apparent leader of the business. He 
at this time is said to have kept his carriage, and wore a breast- 
pin of the cost of $700. Not content with thriving in busi- 
ness, he engaged in purchasing houses and lots — their value 
fell, and be was rained by the fall and his own prodigality. 

He was a great agitator in the controversies between the 
artists of Philadelphia and the proprietors of the building and 
statuary called the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts. Mr^ 
Sully, who had been elected a director of the academy, and 
endeavoured by every means in his power to make it useful^ 
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was a particular object for Murray's enmity, and he was finally 
obliged to call upon him and charge him with asserting fabe- 
hoods in respect to him. It is said to be painful even now to 
Mr* Sully to hear the name of Murray* 

This reckless and improvident man died poor, about the 
year 1824. ''I have seen," says a correspondent, *' his wi- 
dow keeping a small huckster's shop where gingerbread and 
apples were sold." He is one of the men of genius who set 
themselves up as beacons to warn others from the rocks of 
folly. 

RAPHAEL WEST— 1800. 

In the year 1 800 this gentleman, my old and intimate com- 
fumion in Loudon, most unexpectedly appeared in New-Tork 
with his wife. Benjamin West and John Trumbull had made 
purchases from Mr. Wadsworth, of Genesee, of tracts of laud 
on that paradise, the Genesee flatts, near the bend which the 
Genesee River makes after coming from the higher lands to 
tiiewest, (and turning north flows through luxuriant meadows, 
which always reminded me of the poetical Elysium) and finally 
finlls into Lake Ontario, near Rochester. The elder West 
wished his son to visit his purchase, and as we Yankees say, 
improve it. but of all creatures my friend Raphael was tbe 
least fitted for the task of a pioneer in America. Born and 
educated in London, he had never been out of its neigfaboar- 
bood ; and though he had studied the noble oaks of Windsor 
forest, which he used to draw with anatomical precision uni- 
ted to all the beauties of the picturesque, he was a stranger to 
the appearance of the untamed forest, where only the Indian 
footpath gave token of the presence of man, and where 
instead of the deer, who in conscious safety approached and 
gazed at his drawings, he found the bear, the wolf and all 
those free rovers of the woods who at that time were the prey 
of the Iroquois, or preyed upon the flocks and herds of the 
settler — for then (not only the spot to which the London 
painter was destined but) all that country of the west, now 
thronging with human life and replete with human happiness, 
was a wilderness, uncultivated except where the Onondaga, 
the Oneida, the Seneca, or some other individual of the Six 
Nations had pitched a wigwam by the side of a stream; where 
the fertile and inexhaustible soil gave niaise without labour as a 
coarse condiment to his venison. I do not mean that in 1800 
there were literally no settlements commenced in this great 
country, but they were principally the squatters and pioneers of 
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Yankee populatioDy and Raphael bad the house of Wads* 
worth, at Big-tree, to receive him, although the owner was 
still in Europe. This place is now a paradise. 

Raphael West was born in the year 1769, the oldest son of 
the great historical painter. His portrait as a boy is intro- 
duced by his father in the beautiful small picture of the 
family, leaning on the arm of his mother's chair, who is look 
ing at the second son, Benjamin, an infant on her lap. His 
school education was entrasted to one of the numerous acade- 
mies that surrounded London, and it seems to have been a 
favourite with the Americans of that day, as Mather Brown, 
John Singleton Copley, (the son of the painter, and now Lord 
Lyndhurst,) and Raphael West, were schoolmates and play- 
mates, when, as Mather Brown told Leslie, ** he and Raefe 
had often, while bathing, given the chancellor in embryo a 
ducking in the Serpentine River.* 

Having mentioned the West family picture, I will repeat 
what Mr. Charles R. Leslie has said repecting it, as connect- 
ed with my friend Raphael. '* Of all Mr. West's pictures, 
g^reat or imall, I prefer (perhaps you will laugh at me) the 
little one representing his own family. Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds used to say, ^ no man ever painted more than half a 
doien perfectly original pictures in his life.' Certainly this 
one stands pre-eminent among Mr. West's half dozen. It is 
well known by an indifferent engraving, as large, I believe, as 
the picture, and represents a young mother (Mrs. West) soon 
aAer the birth of her second child. I know of nothing in the 
art more lovely than the mother and the sleeping babe. Near 
her stands, half reclining, a boy of nine or ten years of age 
(your old friend Raphael West) and on the other side sit two 
quakers with their hats on, the father and brother of the 
artist, who leans on the back of one of their chairs." Does 
he not lean on his wife's chair i By the by, had Allan 
Cunningham ever seen this picture, or even seen Mr. West, he 
could not, one would suppose, constantly speak of bira as a 
quaker. To return to Leslie. '* I believe the picture repre^ 
sents the first visit paid by the father and brother-in-law to 
the lady, after the birth of the second son, and the silence 



• T^t it be remembered to the credit of I-,ord T«yndhiirst. that he did not for- 
i;(*t hiA eariy friend Raphael West, while chancellor, and when liapharl, after the 
death of his father, was rather in straitened circumstances. Lyndhurst exerted 
himself with the government, but in vain, to induce ihem to purchase some of 
the large pictures left by Benjamin West. T^yndluirst offered Raphael a place, 
but It wavnot a suifiriently eligible one. and was declined ; and unluckily, for the 
places he coald have given him, of more consequence, Raphael was not qualified. 
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which reigns over the whole is that of religious meditation. 
When Mr. West's pictures were sold, Mr. Newton and I 
agreed, if it should come at all within our means, to buy this 
one between us. But Raphael West, to whom it belongs, 
would not part witli it. It was therefore not included in the 
sale. I did not know the reason at the time; but Raphael 
since told me, and added, with a feeling which does bim 
honour, that as long as he could keep any thing, he would 
not part with that picture. It is well known that when Ben- 
jamin West, a young man, left home for Italy, he had formed 
an attachment to a young lady of Philadelphia, of the name 
of Shewell. On his arrival in England from Italy, his pros- 
pects as an artist soon assumed so promising an aspect, that 
he determined to remain there, and wrote to his affianced 
bride, asking her to undertake the voyage to England, under 
the care of his venerable father. The lady and her intended 
father-in-law complied with the request, and in London, for 
the first time, the old gentleman met his eldest son, who was 
a watch-maker, settled in Reading, and at that time forty 
years of age. This son was born after old Mr. West went to 
America, and the mother dying, the child was retained by her 
relatives. West married and remained in America nnUl ha 
came to bring a bride to his son Benjamin, one of the mumf 
children given him by his American wife.'' 

Both the parents of Raphael West were Americans. Edu- 
cated in the midst of artists and pictures, he was, when I 
became acquainted with him in 1784, one of the best designers, 
of the academy figure from life, that England possessed. He 
did not apply himself with the necessary industry to painting 
which ensures success, but seems to have been discouraged by 
the overshadowing merit and fame of his father. " If I should 
attain the skill and excellence of my father," thought (perhaps 
said) the youth, " I shall not find another George the Third to 
be my employer and friend." Raefe helped me to do noth- 
ing; and I very frequently was a hindrance to his little appli- 
cation, by visiting the little room, in Newman-street, at the 
head of the gallery. After I left England he painted one of 
the pictures for Alderman Boydell's Shakspeare Gallery. This 
picture, " Orlando and Oliver," from " As you like it," was 
purchased and brought to this country by Robert Fulton, and 
is now in the possession of James Rosevelt, counsellor at law 
of New-York. 

In 1800 Raphael, as has been said, visited America, to im- 
prove wild lands, and although he did not exert his talents as 
a painter for the public, or exhibit any pictures during his 
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stay, his taste had influence on the arts of the country, (for the 
leaven cannot be mingled with the lump and produce no effect) 
and the drawings he brought with him, and those executed 
during his residence at Big-tree, and communicated or pre- 
sented to his friends, must be considered as swelling the tide of 
western art by a copious though transient shower. 

Disappointed, discouraged, and home-sick, Raphael gladly 
broke from the Big-tree prison, to return to the paternal home 
in Newman-street. On his way he visited me in New- 
York. His anger was kindled against Wadsworth, who, like 
a true American, saw in the wilderness the paradise which was 
to grow up and bloom there, but which was invisible to the 
London painter, and if possible, still more so to his London 
wife. " Would you believe it, Dunlap, as I sat drawing by a 
lower window, up marched a bear, as if to take a lesson !*' 

The last time I saw my friend Raphael, was in the winter of 
1802. His wife and himself were on a cold day surrounded 
by snow in a sleigh, and going to embark when I bade them 
adieu. £ven the prospect of England in the distance, could 
not cheer his English wife ; and I felt at the moment (hat for a 
husband to bring a wife from London to America, a lady used 
to I^jondon life, was as certain a source of misery to both bus- 
band and wife as ingenuity could contrive. 

Thirty-two years have passed since my friends departed 
firoro these shores ; and 1 am certain from what I know of Ra- 
phael West, that whether fortune has smiled or frowned, his 
good principles and excellent temper have insured him many 
a day of happiness. 

1 will here quote a passage from a letter of Mr. Leslie's in 
answer to my inquiries. '* You know our friend Raphael 
possessed more talent than industry. His best picture, Orlan- 
do rescuing his brother from the lioness, is, or was, in America. 
There is an old tree in it, drawn in a very masterly style. 
I have seen other drawings and etchings by him of some of 
the old oaks in Windsor park, in a very grand manner. He 
also drew the human figure with a masterly and anatomical 
precision equal to his father, and I believe he often assisted him 
in his large works. He drew the whole of the outline of the 
" Death on the Pale Horse," upon the large canvas, having 
no other guide than a small sketch by his father, and he exe- 
cuted this in a style that left the old gentleman nothing to cor- 
rect. I have seen a satan painted by him. Bold and pic- 
turesque, but more grotesque than grand. It was like every 
thing else he did, too much in the taste of Salvator Rosa. 
Peter Pindar, I am told, said of it, that " It was a damned 
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ihingf but not the devil." Doctor Wolcott was not content 
with endeavouring in vain to decry the father, but visited the 
sou with his malice in hopes of better success. Leslie conti- 
nues, '' I do not remember the line among Peter^s works, but 
it reminds me of a criticism of Fuseli on the picture of the Re- 
surrection, by Mr. West. The Saviour (rather a heavy figure) 
was issuing from the tomb. There were angels above, one of 
them in an attitude of surprise. — In the exhibition. Sir William 
Beechy (who told me the story,) asked Fuseli if lie thought 
such an expression was proper to an angel on such an occa- 
sion. — ^* Tes," said Fuseli, ** the angel is very much in the 
right — ^he has expected to see the Messiah come forth, instead 
of whom he sees that great lubberly fellow, and is very much 
surprised.'' Thus painters talk of each other — wme painters. 
I have had occasion to show Fuseli's bitter envy towards 
West. Leslie proceeds : 

** Allston will remember that he and I were one day waiting 
in Mr. West's large painting-room to see him, when the door 
opened, and a young girl of about fifteen came bounding in, 
but stopped suddenly on seeing strangers, blushed and ran 
out. We both thought we had never beheld any thing so 
lovely. Mr. West entered soon after, and we asked him wbo 
the beautiful creature we had just seen was. He told us, she 
was his granddaughter, and added, * She is a Utile Psyche.'^ 
She is the only child of Raphael West. With features of Gre- 
cian regularity, blue eyes and light brown hair, her complexion 
* Nature's pure red and white,' and a form, perfect as her face, 
that first glimpse I had of her almost seemed like the momen- 
tary visit of an angel to the earth. This lady is now a wife 
and mother. She sat to mc, since her marriage, for Anne 
Pa^e, in a picture I painted of FalstafT and others at dinner, 
at Mr. Page's house. Her grandfather often painted her." 

On the death of Benjamin West, his property was divided 
between his two sons — his only children, and the great pic- 
ture of " Death on the Pale Horse," is the property of Ra- 
phael. The younger brother has the ** Christ Rejected," and 
by coming with it to America realized a large sum of money 
from its exhibition. I believe a larger might be accumulated 
by the exhibition of the " Death on the Pale Horse" in this 
country. As it is, this property lies useless to its owner, whose 
principle revenue is derived, as I am informed, from his por- 
tion of the rent of the buildings in Newman-street. 
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JOHN ECKSTEIN— 1801. 

" Eckstein," says my friend Sully, " was a thorougb-going 

drudge in the arts. He could do you a picture in still life 

history — landscape — portrait — he could model — cut a bead 
in marble — or any thing you please. 

*^ I once visited his attelier with Washington Irving — ^itwas 
lucky that I cautioned him not to express any emotion at the 
odd things we might encounter, or he would perhaps have 
been taken by surprise. Amongst the many strange versioDS 
of classic history was one, '' The Roman and Sabine comba- 
tants separated by the Sabine women." One of the females 
had her infant clinging to her shoulder — the terrified brat was 
represented screaming with affright, and the artist had anx- 
iously added a very osual circumstance with children when 
they cry, and no handkerchief convenient — a large babble was 
appended to its nose — a most graphic symptom of grief. 

^* I know nothing of his dates. I found him when I remov- 
ed to Philadelphia," (1800) '' an old man, and be has been 
dead many years." 

In 1812, be exhibited a model of an equestrian statue of 
Washington in Roman costume, and many drawings on histo- 
rical subjects. 

FRANCIS GUY— 1801. 

Was originally a tailor of Baltimore. He attracted some 
attention by his attempts at landscape painting, and finally 
made it his profession and found employers. 

Robert Gilmor, Esq., of Baltimore in a letter to me, says, 
^* He began by copying my pictures and drawings, which are 
his best works. I have several of them. His blue he made of 
common coal-cinder." 

Coal-cinder makes a blue-black, but is not sufficient for the 
blue of the painter. His style was crude and harsh, with little 
to recommend his efforts, which now would not be tolerated. 
He exhibited several landscapes in the gallery of the Penn- 
sylvania Academy as late as 1811. 

TUTHILlr-1801. 

In the year 1812, as far as memory serves me, I saw for the 
first time this artist. He was then painting in Chatham-street, 
New- York, was a married man, and had several portraits iu 
his room. He told me that he had been to London to study 
the art ; but his works bore little indication of that school. 
He likewise claimed to be a pupil of Mr. West's. I lost sight 
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tkingf but not the devil." Doctor Wolcott was not content 
with endeavouring in vain to decry the father, but visited the 
sou with his malice in hopes of better success. Leslie conti- 
nues, '' I do not remember the line among Peter's works, but 
it reminds me of a criticism of Fuseli on the picture of the Re- 
surrection, by Mr. West. The Saviour (rather a heavy figure) 
was issuing from the tomb. There were angels above, one of 
them in an attitude of surprise. — In the exhibition, Sir William 
Beechy (who told me the story,) asked Fuseli if he thought 
such an expression was proper to an angel on such an occa- 
sion.—'* Tes," said Fuseli, ** the angel is very much in the 
right—- he has expected to see the Messiah come forth, instead 
of whom he sees that great lubberly fellow, and is very much 
sarprised." Thus painters talk of each other — some painters. 
I have bad occasion to show Fnseli's bitter envy towards 
West. Leslie proceeds : 

*' Allston will remember that he and I were one day waiting 
in Mr. West's large painting-room to see him, when the door 
opened, and a young girl of about fifteen came bounding in, 
but stopped suddenly on seeing strangers, blushed and ran 
oat. We both thought we had never beheld any thing so 
lovely. Mr. West entered soon after, and we asked him wbo 
the beautiful creature we had just seen was. He told us, she 
was his granddaughter, and added, * She is a little Psyche.'* 
She is the only child of Raphael West. With features of Gre- 
cian regularity, blue eyes and light brown hair, her complexion 
* Nature's pure red and white,' and a form, perfect as her face, 
that first glimpse I had of her almost seemed like the momen- 
tary visit of an augel to the earth. This lady is now a wife 
and mother. She sat to mc, since her marriage, for Anne 
Pa^e, in a picture I painted of Falstafi* and others at dinner, 
at Mr. Page's house. Her grandfather often painted her." 

On the death of Benjamin West, his property was divided 
between his two sons — his only children, and the great pic- 
ture of " Death on the Pale Horse," is the property of Ra- 
phael. The younger brother has the ** Christ Rejected," and 
by coming with it to America realized a large sum of money 
from its exhibition. I believe a larger might be accumulated 
by the exhibition of the " Death on the Pale Horse" in this 
country. As it is, this property lies useless to its owner, whose 
principle revenue is derived, as I am informed, from his por- 
tion of the rent of the buildings in Newman-street. 
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1801, for the much more attractive study of his favourite art ; 
but af\er three years he became discouraged, and resumed his 
legal studies in 1804. In 1807 he was admitted to the prac- 
tice of the bar, and continued therein until 1818; doubtless 
during that time stealing an hour from the court of contention, 
to devote to the court of the muses. 

Having by eleven years practice as a lawyer, by diligence, 
punctuality, and the most conciliating manners, joined to 
probity above all suspicion, made himself in a great measure 
independent of the contingencies attending any failure or dis- 
appointment, in the pursuit he most loved; he commenced 
painting professionally in miniature, and has from that time 
found that his pencil has been in request so fully and con- 
stantly, in his native city of Charleston, that with the exception 
of two months passed in the exercise of his profession at 
Hartford, Connecticut, in the summer of 1831, his fellow 
citizens of South Carolina, and their visiters, have amply occu- 
pied his time. Those who have seen Mr. Fraser's miniature 
portraits will not be surprised that they have been in constant 
demand in one city. 

Mr. Eraser is a gentleman of polished manners and fine feel- 
ings ; with a person to attract attention and command respect 
The friend and associate of Sully, Malbone, and Allston, he 
is of that class of artists, happily become common in this 
country, who receive and confer honour on the arts of 
design. 

STEWART— 1802. 

Mr. Stewart painted wretched portraits about and before this 
time in Hartford, Connecticut. This gentleman had been, (as I 
was informed at the time! saw him and his pictures) a clergyman. 
What turned him from the cure of men's souls, to the carica- 
turing of their bodies, I never learned. He was the first in- 
structor in painting of S. L. Waldo, Esq. 

HUTCHINS— 1802. 

Mr. Hutchins has occasionally painted portraits in New- 
Tork, but has attended to other pursuits which, perhaps, 
has prevented that progress he might otherwise have made. He 
has had a friendly instructor of late, in one of our first artists, 
A. B. Durand, Esq. 
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CHAPTER X. 

" Number one"--Born in Charleston, S. C— Early education at Newport^ 
Amusements of childhood and boyhood— Mr. S. King — Removed to Hanrud 
College — Malbone — Allston'searl^ pictures at college — Studies Pine and Smy- 
bort — Returns to Charleston — Charles Prasei^A little philosophy and poetrr 
— Mr. Bowman — Allston and Malbone visit London — West— Key nolda— Wil- 
son — Fuseli and the Milton Gallery — Beechy — Allston at the Louvre— Colour- 
ists — ^Theory of painting — Pictures painted by Allston in Paris, 1804. 

WASHINGTON ALLSTON— 1802. 

This name stands, to use Sully^s expression, "nnmber 
one" in the catalogue of American painters, or at least can 
only be placed second to that of his great master West, to 
whom, if inferior in facility of composition, he is superior in 
colour, and equal in drawing. Not only does Washingtoa 
Allston stand proudly pre-eminent in the eyes of his countiy- 
men as an artist, but they see in him the virtues of the man, 
and the accomplishments of the scholar and the gentleman* 
If he surpasses, in any of the attributes of a painter, the great 
man with whom we have associated his name, and compared 
his attainments, none more readily than himself will allow that 
the glorious distinction was achieved by help of circumstances 
even happier than those which attended upon the ambition of 
West ; and that the aid of his precursor was not among the 
least. The mantle of Elijah has fallen upon the shoulders of 
Elisha. 

Washington Allston was bom in the year 1 779, in the state 
of South Carolina. The climate not agreeing with his con- 
stitution, he was sent, by the advice of physicians, at a very 
early age, (between six and seven,) to Newport, Rhode Island, 
and was there continued at school until 1796, when he was 
transferred to Harvard College, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 

Mr. Allston, on being questioned respecting his early efforts 
at designing, answered his correspondent thus : ^' To go back 
as far as I can — I remember that I used to draw before I left 
Carolina, at six years of age, (by the way no uncommon thing,) 
and still earlier, that my favourite amusement, much akin to it, 
was making little landscapes about the roots of an old tree in 
the country — meagre enough, no doubt; the only particulars 
of which I can call to miiul, were a cottage built of sticks, 
shaded by little trees, which were composed of the small 
suckers, (I think so called,) resembling miniature trees, which 
I gathered in the woods. Another employment was the con- 
verting the forked stalks of the wild frrns into little men and 
women, by winding about tlicui dilTerent coloured yarn. 
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These were sometimes presented with pitchers made of the 
pomegranate flower. These childish fancies were the straws 
by which, perhaps, an observer might then have guessed 
which way the current was setting for after Ufe. And yet, 
after all, this love of imitation may be common to childhood. 
General imitation certainly is : but whether adherence to par- 
ticular kinds may not indicate a permanent propensity, I leave 
to those who have studied the subject more than I have, to de- 
cide." 

Without assuming to be deeper studied in the subject, the 
reader will remark, that in these delights of Allston's child- 
hood appear the germs of landscape gardening, landscape 
painting, sculpture, and scenic composition. Less intellectual 
children are content to make mud pies, and form ovens with 
clay and clam-shells as if to bake them in. Even when al 
play they are haunted by the ghosts of cakes, pies, and 
puddings. 

Allston continued : '^ But even these delights would some- 
times give way to a stronger love for the wild and the marvel- 
lous. I delighted in being terrified by the tales of witches and 
hags, which the negroes used to tell me ; and I well remember 
with how much pleasure I recalled these feelings on my return 
to Carolina ; especially on revisiting a gigantic wild grape- 
vine in the woods, which had been the favourite swing for one 
of these witches." Here may be perceived the germ of that 

Eoetic talent which afterward opened and was displayed both 
y the pen and the pencil of Mr. Allston. 

The European— or even the inhabitant of the eastern or 
middle states who has been born since the effects of our revo- 
lution banished slavery from those portions of our comitry — 
cannot conceive of that species of education which is the lot 
of those who are surrounded in their childhood by swarms of 
slaves of all ages ; some born in the country, some recently 
brought from Africa, scored with the marks perhaps of their 
high barbaric origin, but all ignorant of the duties, or even 
the decencies of life. All who have been born where ne- 
gro slavery existed, can realize the picture drawn by Allston 
of his childhood, of the tales of terror instilled into his eager 
ear by those who wished to please the young lord of the land, 
and whose servility would make a deep impression upon 
young master; cherishing self-love and self-importance if con- 
tinued beyond a very early age. Mr. Allston was peculiarly 
happy in being removed from the place of liis birth, before 
lessons more pernicious than could flow from witch stories 
were taught by the negroes of the household or the plantation. 
VOL. II. 20 
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The writer can vividly recall the words and actions of his 
father's negroes, whose companion he was doomed to be until 
their words and actions made impressions never to be erased. 

AUston, in another letter to the same correspondent says, 
** I concluded my last with the amusement of my childhood : 
my next step will be to my boyhood. My chief pleasure now 
was in drawing from prints— of all kinds of figures, landscape 
and animals. But I soon began to make pictures of my own; 
at what age, however, I cannot say. The earliest composi- 
tions that I remember were the storming of Count Roderick's 
castle, from a poor (though to me delightful) romance of that 
day, and the siege of Toulon ; the first in Indian ink, the 
other in water colours. I cannot recall the year in which 
they were done. To these succeeded many others, which have 
likewise passed into oblivion. Though I never had any regu- 
lar instructer in the art, (a circumstance 1 would here observe 
both idle and absurd to boast of,) I had much incidental in- 
struction ; which I have always through life been glad to re- 
ceive from every one in advance of myself. And, I may add, 
there is no such thing as a self-taught artist in the ignorant 
acceptation of the word ; for the greatest genius that ever 
lived must be indebted to others, if not by direct teaching, yet 
indirectly through their works. I had, in my school days, 
some of this latter kind of instruction from a very worthy and 
amiable man, a Mr. King of Newport, who made quadrants 
and compasses, and occasionally painted portraits. I believe 
he was originally bred a painter, but obliged, from the rare 
calls upon his pencil, to call in the aid of another craft. I 
used at first to make frequent excuses for visiting his shop to 
look at his pictures, but finding that he always received me 
kindly, I went at last without any, or rather with the avowed 
purpose of making him a visit. Sometimes I would take with 
me a drawing, and was sure to get a kind word of encourage- 
ment. It was a pleasant thing to me, some twenty years after 
this, to remind the old man of these little kindnesses." 

We may imagine that two such youths as Allston and Mal- 
bone — one a native of the beautiful island which gives name 
to a state, the other preserved from disease by its salubrious 
atmosphere, both full of love for the beauties of nature and art, 
would, while thus thrown together, have an interchange of 
thoughts on themes so dear to both ; but these beings, so 
similar in their taste, did not become intimate at this time. 
On this subject Mr. Allston, in a letter to a friend, has said, 
" I became acquainted with Malbone but a short time before 
he quitted Newport, a circumstance which 1 remember then 
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regretting exceedingly, for I looked up to him with great ad- 
miration. Our not meeting earlier was owing, I suppose, to 
his going to another school, and being some years older than 
myself. I recollect borrowing some of his pictures on oiled 
paper to copy. Our intimacy, however, did not begin till I 
entered college, when I found him established at Boston. He 
had then (for the interval was of several years) reached the 
maturity of his powers, and was deservedly ranked the first 
miniature painter in the country. Malbone's merits as an 
artist are too well known to need setting forth by me : I shall 
therefore say but a few words on that head. He had the 
happy talent, among his many excellencies, of elevating the 
character without impairing the likeness : this was remarkable 
in his male heads ; and no woman ever lost any beauty from 
his hand ; nay, the fair would oAen become still fairer under 
his pencil. To this he added a grace of execution all his own. 
My admiration of Malbone induced me at this time (in my 
freshman year at College) to try my hand at miniature, but it 
was without success. I could make no hand of it; all my at- 
tempts in that line being so far inferior to what I could then 
do in oil, that I became disgusted with my abortive efforts, 
and gave it up. One of these miniatures, or rather attempts 
at miniature, was shown me several years after, and I pro- 
nounced it ^* without promise^^* (this anecdote has found its 
way into Blackwood's Magazine) not knowing it to be my 
work. I may add, I would have said the same had I known 
it. I may observe, however, (for I know not why I should not 
be as just to myself as to another person,) that I should not 
have expressed a similar opinion respecting its contemporaries 
in oil ; for a landscape with figures on horseback, painted 
about this time, was afterwards exhibited at Somerset house.* 
" My leisure hours at college were chiefly devoted to the 
pencil, to the composition equally of figures and landscapes ; I 
do not remember that I preferred one to the other ; my only 
guide in the choice was the inclination of the moment. There 
was an old landscape at the house of a friend in Cambridge 
(whether Italian or Spanish I know not) that gave me ray first 
bints in colour in that branch ; it was of a rich and deep tone, 
though not by the hands of a master ; the work, perhaps, of a 
moderate artist, but of one who lived in a good age, when he 
could not help catching something of the good that was abroad. 

* Doctor Waterhouse claims to have the first oil picture painted hy Mr. Alls- 
ton. In a letter dated Nov. 16, 1833, the doctor says of Allston, " for whom I 
have always had the strong partiality of a friendship partaking of paternal ; for 
he vras under my special care during his college life, and I have in my possession 
kis first essay in oil, being the portrait of my eldest son when a child. 
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In the colouring of figures, the pictures of Pine in the Colum- 
bian museum, in Boston, were my first masters. Pine had cer- 
tainly, as far as I can recollect, considerable merit in colour. 
But I had a higher master in the head of Cardinal Bentivoglio, 
from Vandyke, in the college library, which I obtained per- 
mission to copy one winter vacation. This copy from Van- 
dyke, was by Smybert, an English painter, who came to this 
country with Dean, afterwards Bishop, Berkeley. At that 
time it seemed to me perfection ; but when I saw the original 
some years afterwards, I found I had to alter my notions of 
perfection. However, I am grateful to Smybert for the in- 
struction he gave me — his work rather. Deliver me from 
kicking down even the weakest step of an early ladder." 

Having gone through the four years course of collegiate 
studies, Allston was graduated A. B. in 1800, and returned 
to his native state. South Carolina. In a letter to a friend he 
says, '^ On quitting college I returned to Charleston, where I 
had the pleasure to meet Malbone, and another friend and 
artist, Charles Eraser, who, by the by, now paints an admirable 
miniature. My picture manufactory still went on in Charles- 
ton until I embarked for London. Up to this time my favorite 
subjects, with an occasional comic intermission^ were banditti. 
— ^1 well remember one of these, where I thought I bad hap- 
pily succeeded in cutting a throat ! The subject of this pre- 
cious performance was, robbers fighting with each other lor 
the spoils, over the body of a murdered traveller. And clever 
ruffians I thought them. I did not get rid of this banditti 
mania until I had been over a year in England. It seems that 
a fondness for subjects of violence is common with young art- 
ists. One might suppose that the youthful mind would de- 
light in scenes of an opposite character. Perhaps the reason 
of the contrary may be found in this: that the natural condi- 
tion of youth being one incessant excitement, from the contin- 
uous influx of novelty — for all about us must at one time be 
new — it must needs have something fierce, terrible, or unusual 
to force it above its wonted tone. But the time must come to 
every man who lives beyond the middle age, when * there is 
nothing new under the sun.' His novelties then are the rt/b- 
cimenti of his former life. The gentler emotions are then as 
early friends who revisit liim in dreams, and who, recalling 
the past, give a grace and beauty, nay, a rapture even, to 
what in the hey-day of youth liad seemed to him spiritless and 
flat. And how beautiful is this law of nature — perfuming, as 
it were, our very graves with the unheeded flowers of child- 
hood. 
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** One of my favourite haunts when a child in Carolina, was 
a forest spring where I used to catch minnows, and I dare 
say, with all the callousness of a fisherman ; at this moment I 
can see that spring, and tbe pleasant conjuror Memory has 
brought again those little creatures before me; but how un- 
like to what they were ! They seem to me like the spirits of 
the woods, which a flash from their little diamond eyes lights 
up afresh in all their gorgeous garniture of leaves and flowers. 
But where am I going f*' 

The answer will be '' Not out of your path. The painter 
and the poet are alike, ' of imagination all compact!' You 
are both." 

At the period of his return to South Carolina from col- 
lege in 1800, Mr. Allston painted a head of St. Peter when 
he hears the cock crow, and one of Judas Iscariot. In May, 
1801, at the age of twenty-two, he embarked with his friend 
Malbone for England. Malbone had passed the previous win- 
ter at Charleston ; and whatever intimacy subsisted between 
these young painters at Newport and at Boston, a congenial* 
ity of taste must have increased when Allston met his matured 
friend in the place of his nativity. We have heard that All- 
ston sacrificed his paternal inheritance to his love of the arts 
to which he had devoted himself. The product of the sale of 
bis hereditary property was appropriated to the support of the 
student in Europe, and the furtherance of his enlightened am- 
bition. He had generous oflers from friends in Charleston, 
who, it would appear, wished to prevent any sacrifice of this 
kind, but the painter preferred independence and a reliance 
on his own resources. 

In one of his letters to his friend, on the subject of his early 
life and prospects, he says, '* There was an early friend, long 
since dead, whom I have omitted to mention, and I cannot but 
wonder at the omission, since he is one whose memory is still 
most dear to me. The name of this gentleman was Bowman; 
be was a native of Scotland, but had been long settled in Ca- 
rolina. I believe I was indebted for the uncommon interest 
he was pleased to take in me to some of my college verses, and 
to a head of St. Peter (when he hears the cock crow) which 
I had painted about that time. Be this as it may, his partial- 
ity was not of an ever} -day kind; for when 1 was about to 
embark for Europe, he proposed to allow me — nay, almost in- 
sisted on my accepting — a hundred pounds a year during my 
stay abroad. This generous ofler, however, I declined, for 
having at that time a small income suflicient for my immediate 
wants, it would have been sordid to have accepted it. He 
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then proposed to ship for me a few tierces of rice ! That too 
I declined. Yet he would not let me go without a present ; 
so I was obliged to limit it to Hume's History of England, and 
a novel by Dr. Moore, whom he personally knew, and to 
whom he gave me a letter of introduction ; the letter however 
was never delivered, as the Doctor died within a few days of 
my arrival in London. Such an instance of generosity speaks 
for itself. But the kindness of manner that accompanied it 
can only be known to me who saw it. I can see the very ex- 
pression now. Mr. Bowman was an excellent sdiolar, and 
one of the most agreeable talkers I have known. Malbone, 
Frazer, and myself were frequent guests at his table, and de- 
lightful parties we always found there. With youth, health, 
the kindest friends, and ever before me buoyant hope, what a 
time to look back on! I cannot but think that the life of an 
artist, whether painter or poet, depends much on a happy 
youth ; I do not mean as to outward circumstances, but as to 
bis inward being : in my own case, at least, I feel the depen- 
dence ; for I seldom step into the ideal world but I find myself 
going back to the age of first impressions. The germs of onr 
best thoughts are certainly often to be found there ; sometimes, 
indeed, (though rarely) we find them in full flower ; and when 
so, bow beautiful seem to us these flowers through an atmot* 
phere of thirty years ! 'Tis in this way that poets and pain- 
ters keep their minds young. How else could an old man 
make the page or the canvas palpitate with the hopes, and 
fears, and joys, the impetuous, impassioned, emotions of youth- 
ful lovers, or reckless heroes f There is a period of life when 
the ocean of time seems to force upon the mind a barrier against 
itself, forming, as it were, a permanent beach, on which the 
advancing years successively break, only to be carried back 
by a returning current to that furthest deep whence they first 
flowed. Upon this beach the poetry of life may be said to 
have its birth ; where the real ends and the ideal begins." 

Within a few weeks after Allston's arrival in London, he be- 
came a student of the Royal Academy. The first drawing he 
made from plaster, the Gladiator, obtained him permission to 
draw at Somerset House ; the third procured him the ticket 
of an entered student. He was immediately introduced to 
Mr. West ; and in one of the valuable letters from which ex- 
tracts have been made, he thus speaks of him : — ** Mr. West, 
to whom I was soon introduced, received me with the greatest 
kindness. I shall never forget his benevolent smile when he 
took me by the hand : it is still fresh in my memory, linked 
with the last of like kind which accompanied the last shake of 
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his handy when I took a final leave of him in 1818. His gal- 
lery was open to me at all times, and his advice always ready 
and kindly given. He was a man overflowing with the milk 
of human kindness. If he had enemies, 1 doubt if he owed 
them to any other cause than his rare virtue ; which, alas for 
human nature ! is too oflen deemed cause sufficient." 

Those feelings, which induced Mr. Altston to exclaim, 
*' Alas for human nature !" are feelings similar to West^s, and 
the true feelings ofnatur^ that enmity which is generated by 
the contemplation of virtue, is foreign to roan's nature. It is 
the child of his ignorance — the oflspring of evil education, of 
jealousy, envy, malice, and all uncharitableness. The proof 
that it is foreign to man's nature is, that it makes him un- 
happy. Our benevolent Creator has implanted nothing in our 
nature but that which, with due culture, would produce iSruit 
conducive to well-being. 

Of other artists established in London, when Allston visited 
that city, he thus speaks : — ^' Of Sir Joshua Reynolds, whose 
lectures I imported and read before 1 went to Europe, I have 
always had a very high opinion. There is a fascination about 
his pictures which makes it almost ungrateful to think of their 
defects. They never produced in me any thing like hesitaiianf 
from the first moment I saw them. His taste was exquisite.— 
Had he been a learned designer, his Infant Hercules, and his 
Puck, or Robin Goodfellow, show what he might have done 
in history. I scarcely know, in the whole compass of art, two 
purer examples of poetic invention. 

** It is very remarkable, that the three men whose works may 
be said to have laid the foundation for a new era in art, or, 
at least, to have revived a good one, should, though contem- 
poraries, have had little or no intercourse with each other ; I 
mean, Sir Joshua, Wilson, and Gainsborough : they were 
scarcely acquainted, and never companions ; yet they seem to 
have emerged, as by consent, with the same power and pur- 
pose, from an age of lead. 

*' The following characteristic anecdote of Wilson was told 
me by Mr. West. Before the Royal Academy was formed, 
the Society of Painters, (as I think they were then called) held 
their annual exhibition in Spring Gardens. On a certain 
year Mr. West and Mr. Wilson happened to be appointed joint 
hangeri. It was a memorable year for the crudeness of the 
performances ; in consequence, I suppose, of the unusual 
number of new adventurers. When the pictures were all up, 
Wilson, with an expressive grin, began to rub his eyes, as if 
to clear them of something painful. '' I'll tell you what, 
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West," said be, after a while, *' this will never do, we shall 
lose the little credit we have ; the public can never stand soch 
a shower of chalk and brick-bats.*' '* Well, what's to be 
done f We can't reject any pictures now." '* Since that's 
the case, then, we must mend their manners." '' What do 
you mean ?" *' You shall see," said Wilson, after a pause-— 
*' what Indian ink and Spanish liquorice can do." He ac- 
cordingly despatched the porter to the colour-man and drug* 
gist for these reformen; and, dissolving them in water, actu- 
ally washed nearly half the pictures in the exhibition with this 
original glaze. '^ There," said he, '^ 'tis as good as aspbal- 
tum ; with this advantage, that if the artists don't like it they 
can wash it off when they get the pictures home." And Mr. 
West acknowledged that '* they were all the better for it." 

In one of his letters he has said, '^ I arrived in London 
about the middle of June, 1801, near the close of the annoal 
exhibition. The next year, 1802, was the first of my adven- 
turing before the public, when I exhibited three pictures at 
Somerset House. The principal one, a French Soldier tell- 
ing a story, (a comic attempt) — a Rocky Coast, (half-length) 
with Banditti ; and a Landscape, with Horsemen, which I 
had painted at College, as before alluded to. I received two 
applications for the French Soldier; which I sold to Mr. 
Wilson, of the European Museum ; for whom I afterwards 
painted a companion to it, also comic — The Poet's Ordinary, 
where the lean fare was enriched by an incidental arrest* 

Malbone returned to America after a short stay-— I believe 
five months— on account of his engagements in Charleston.-— 
I little thought, when we parted, that it was for the last tine : 
he died before my return. 

Amongst the artists we called upon was Fuseli, to whom we 
introduced ourselves as Americans. He received us with 
great courtesy, and invited us into his painting room. Upon 
my regretting that wc had arrived too late to see his Milton 
Gallery, (it liad closed but a few months before) he inquired 
if I was an artist ? I answered, ** Not yet ; but that I had 
come to London with the hope of becoming one." He then 
asked, ** In what branch of the art?" 1 replied, ** History." 
" Then," said he, '* you have come a great way lo starve, 
sir. There," he added, *' is the Milton Gallery," pointing to 
some rolls of canvas, that reached from the Hoor nearly to the 
ceiling. There were three or four, however, belonging to the 
series still on their stretching frames, which ho showed us, and 
he seemed gratified that we were pleased. But \^e would not 
suffer us to like every thing ; for when I stopped before one, 
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tod expressed the pleasure I felt, (and it was sincere) he said 
abraptly, " No, sir, you don't like that — ^yoa can't like it— 
'tis bad." As he found, from my quoting Mihon, that I was 
not unacquainted, at least with the subjects of his gallery, he 
good-naturedly presented me with one of his catalogues. I 
do not remember the strain in which I talked to FuseJi, but if 
It all in accordance with the enthusiasm that I felt, I think be 
could not have been displeased witli our visit. I then thought 
Foseli the greatest painter living. I am still his admirer, but 
in a more qualified degree." 

Faseli found a purchaser for a part of the Milton Gallery 
in Mr. Angerstein. On another occasion, and in another let- 
ter, Mr. Ailston gives the following opinion of Fuseli. *' It 
was, a few years ago, with many criticising people (not critics, 
except those can be called so who make their oum ignorance the 
mtoMwrt of excellence) to laugh at Fuseli. But Fuseli, even 
when most extravagant, was not a man to be laughed at ; for 
his very extravagancies (even when we felt them as such) had 
ikal in them which carried us along with them. All he asked 
of the mctator was but a partide of imagination^ and hit 
wildest freaks would then defy the reason. Only a true ge-> 
nios can do this. But he was far from being always extrava- 
gant : be was often sublime, and has left no equal in the visioth 
mn/; his spectres and witches were bom and died with him# 
As a critic on the art, I know no one so inspiring. Having, 
as you know, no gallery of the old masters to visit here, I often 
refresh my memory of them with some of his articles in Pilk- 
ington's Dictionary ; and he brings them before me in a way 
that no other man's words could : he even gives me a distinct 
apprehension of the style and colour of some whose works I 
have never seen. I often read one or two of his articles be- 
fore I go into my painting room ; they form indeed almost a 
regular course at breakfast.' 

'' Before I leave Fuseli I must tell you a whimsical anecdote, 
which I bad from Stuart He was one day at Raphael Smith's, 
the engraver, when Fuseli, to whom Stuart was then unknown, 
came in ; who having some private business, was taken into 
another room. * I know that you are a great physiognomist, 
Mr. Fuseli,' said Smith. ' Well, what if I am ?' ' Pray 
did you observe the gentleman I w:as talking with just now r 
« 1 saw the man. What then ?' ' Why I wish to know if 
you think he can paint.' * Umph ! — I don't know but he 
might — he has a coot leg.' Poor Stuart! that same leg — 
which 1 well remember to have been a finely formed one, be- 
came the subject of a characteristic joke with him but a few 
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weeks before he died. I asked * how he was ?' He was then 
very much emaciated. *Ah!' said he, *you can judge ;^ 
and he drew up his pantaloons. ' You see how much I am 
out of drawing.' 

** Now I have got into anecdote, I will relate another, though 
not at all relevant to this communication, of Sir Wm. Beechy. 
A young artist one day brought a picture, for the benefit o{ 
Sir William's criticism. * Very well, C said Beechy ,— 

* very well indeed. You have improved, C. But C. why 
did you make the coat and the back-ground of the same col- 
our ?' *For harmony, sir.' 'Oh, no! C. that's not har- 
mony, that's monotony.' I have often thought this anecdote 
would have told for the latter in Lord Byron's perverse con- 
troversy with Mr. Bowles. 

** I will add another, as little to my purpose, of Fuseli, after 
he became keeper to the Royal Academy. * Well, Sam,* 
said Fuseli to Strouzer, the academy porter, ^' what do you 
think of this picture?' 'Law! Mr. Fuseli, I don't know 
any thing of pictures.' ' But you know a horse, Sam ; you 
have been in the Guards, you can tell if that is like a horse?* 

* Yes, sir.' « Well ?' * Why it seems to me, then, Mr. 
Fuseli, that — that five men could ride on him.' ' Then you 
think his back too long.' ' A bit, sir.' " 

After three years residence in England, Mr. AUston passed 
over to France in company with Mr. John Vanderlyn, of New- 
York, who was then pursuing the same coy mistress, and en- 
couraged by her smiles. In the year 1804 Mr. Allston first 
saw the glories of the Louvre. The Louvre gallery was at 
that time in its full splendour. The great robber of Europe, 
who loved the fine arts as he loved the liberty and happiness 
of mankind, had collected in Paris the treasures of art which 
were scattered over the continent, as one mean by which to. 
dazzle France, and gratify his inordinate selfishness. The 
artist profited by the success of the spoiler's labour, and had 
an opportunity of studying without the expense of money, time, 
and labour in travelling, the chef iTouvres of every school 
and of every master, from the north of Germany to the south 
of Italy. 

Mr. Allston, in the letter before mentioned, thus expresses 
his feelings on visiting this splendid accumulation of plunder: 
" Titian, Tintoret, and Paul Veronese, absolutely enchanted 
me, for they took away all sense of subject. When I stood 
before the Peter Martyr, the Miracle of the Slave, and the 
marriage of Cana, I thought of nothing but of the gorgeous 
concert of colours, or rather of the indefinite forms (I caimot 
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call them sensations) of pleasure with which they filled the 
imagination. It was the poetry of colour which I felt ; pro- 
creative in its nature, giving birth to a thousand things which 
the eye cannot see, and distinct from their cause. I did not, 
however stop to analyze my feelings — perhaps at that time I 
could not have done it. I was content with my pleasure with-^ 
cot seeking the cause. But I now understand it, and think I 
understand why so many great colourists, especially Tintoret 
and Paul Veronese gave so little heed to the ostensible 
stories of their compositions. In some of them, the Marriage 
of Cana for instance, there is not the slightest clue given by 
which the spectator can guess at the subject. They addressed 
themselves not to the senses merely, as some have supposed, 
but rather through them to that region (if I may so speak) of 
the imagination which is supposed to be under the exclusive 
dominion of music, and which, by similar excitement, they 
caused to teem with visions that *• lap the soul in Elysium.' 
In other words, they leave the subject to be made by the spec- 
tator, provided he possesses the imaginative faculty — otherwise 
they will have little more meaning to him than a calico coun- 
terpane.*' 

The reader will perceive that Mr. Allston is far from being 
devoid of the imaginative faculty which he here speaks of, and 
that he saw objects with a poet's as well as a painter's eye — 
indeed they are the same. His own pictures are replete with 
this magic of colour, at the same time that he is strictly atten- 
tive to the story in all its parts, character, actions, and cos- 
tame, it certainly is not fair to leave the spectator to make 
out the story of a picture, and to be puzzled by finding Pope 
Gregory alongside of Saint Peter, and both dressed in costume 
as far from truth as they were from similarity of opinion. All 
the charm of colour may be attained without sacrificing truth. 

In pursuing the subject, Allston says, ** I am by nature, as 
it respects the arts, a wide likcr. I cannot honestly turn up 
my nose even at a piece of still life, since, if well done, it gives 
me pleasure. This remark will account for otherwise strange 
transitions. I will mention here a picture of a totally different 
kind, which then took great hold of me, by Lodovico Car- 
racci. I do not remember the title, but the subject was the 
body of the virgin borne for interment by four apostles. The 
figures are colossal ; the tone dark, and of tremendous depth 
of colour. " It seemed as I looked at it as if the ground shook 
under their tread, and the air were darkened by tlieir grief." 

How delighted would the spirit of Carracci have been, if, 
hovering near this work, he had heard a kindred spirit utter- 
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ing such words, or evincing such feelings. This picture, with 
many others, the spoil of nations, has been restored to its 
home. " Even-handed justice" " here, even here upon this 
bank and shoal of lime,*' brought-the poisoned chalice to the 
inventor's lips, and made him drink the potion to the very 
drega. So be it with all who usurp the rights of their 
fellow men ! The work of Lodovico Carracci, which had so 
powerful an effect upon his brother painter, has been carried 
back to Italy : in what place it is deposited I do not know ; bot 
if any American traveller, after reading the above passage, 
should stand before the picture, how will his pleasure be en- 
hanced by recollecting these words of Allston. The painter- 
poet goes on thus : '' I may here notice a false notion which 
is current among artists, in the interpretation they put on the 
axiom that ' something should always be led to the imag^a- 
tion,' viz : that some parts of a picture should be left unfimsk' 
ed. The very statement betrays its unsoundness: for that 
which is unfinished must necessarily he imperfect ; so that ac- 
cording to this rule imperfection is made essential to peffecHiUL 
The error lies in the phrase, ' left to the imagination/ and it 
has filled modern art with random flourishes of no meaning. 
If the axiom be intended to prevent the impertinent obtrOsioo 
of subordinate objects, (the fault certainly of a mean practice) 
I may observe that the remedy is no remedy, but rather a less 
fault substituted for a greater. Works of a high order, as- 
piring to the poetical, cannot make good their pretension^ 
unless they do affect the imagination ; and thii should be the 
test — that they set to work, not to finish what is less incon»- 
plcte, but to awaken images congenial to the compositions, but 
not fM them expressed ; an effect that never was yet realized 
by misrepresenting any thing. If the objects introduced into 
a picture keep their several places as well in the deepest shadow 
as in light, the general effect will suffer nothing by their truth ; 
but to give the whole truth in the midnight as well as the day- 
light, belongs to a master." 

It may be added that it will gain — as is indeed implied by 
the words of Mr. Allston. Such remarks from such a painter, 
and such a thinker, arc invaluable to the student. May it not 
be added that this eulogium on necessity for truth in painting, 
is a proofof the value of that quality, in all the relations and 
transactions of life. Falsehood causes deformity in the moral 
picture ; and when mystery is called in to hide it, the scumbling 
causes a hlot, and creates suspicion of even greater faults than 
-those it was imended to veil. 
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CHAPTER XL 

AUston in I Uly— Italian scenery— Turnci^Romo—Vaiiderlyn— A gre«t painter's 
opinion of great painters — Studies modelling:— Coieridgc— Returns to America 
in 1809— Impression leA by him upon Italian artists— Returns to England a 
married man— Picture of the Dead man revived — Severc illness at Clifton — Re- 
turns to London— Severe calamity— Biograpliy of the living— Allston's poems — 
Eitracta— Morse and Leslie— James Mc Murtrie— Design for Christ healing in 
Che temple lelinquisfaed— The Dead man revived, put up in the Pennsylvania 
AcMlemy. 

Mr. ALL8TON remained but a few months in Paris, at the 
time of his visit in 1804 : long enough, however, to paint four 
ori^oal pictures, and make a copy from Rubens, in theLuxem- 
burgh gallery. He then proceeded to Italy, passing leisurely 
through Switierland, crossing the lake of the Four Cantons, 
and then ov^r St. Gothard to Belanzona, on the Italian side 
of the AJps. The traveller in one of his letters, says, '' the im- 
pressions left by the sublime scenery of Switzerland, are still 
fresh to this day. A new world had been opened to me — ^nor 
have I met with any thing like it since. The scenery of the 
Appenines is quite of a different character. By the by, I was 
particularly struck in this Journey with the truth of Turner's 
Swiss scenes — the poetic truth — which none before or since 
have given ; with the exception of my friend Brokedon's mag- 
nificent work, on the passes of the Alps.* I passed at night 
and saw the sun rise on the Lake M aggiore. Such a sun- 
rise ! The giant Alps seemed literally to rise from their pur- 
ple beds, and putting on their crowns of gold, to send up a 
hallelujah almost audible." 

He remained in Italy about four years ; the principal part 
of that time in Rome. Among his fellow student^ at a private 
academy, or association, were Mr. Vanderlyn of New- York; 
since known so well as an artist, and the Danish sculptor 

*'The great success of Mr. Turner is mentioned in an English journal, of the 
year 1833, as being beyond that of any other. *' It is said that he has realized u{>- 
wards of a hundred thousand {)ounds,by his pencil." Tliey speak of his industry 
as '* astonishing," and his prices great. — ** The stores of prints from his works in 
the -finest possible state, which will some day or other deluge the print market, 
will be beyond all precedent." They tell us an anecdote of a ragged, dirty lucking 
lad, ** lidding at a guinea a bid at an auction sale, for one of thirt ariisi 's picln i rs, to 
the astonishment of all competitors ; and when it was knocked duwn to him, he 
proved an agent of Mr. Turner's, who, after retouching, sold it for three times the 
amount.*' Thus we see united great talents and a just appreciation of tiu'g«K>d 
gifts of fortune. 
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Thorwalsden, whose fame has spread over the civilized world — 
the only modern who has yet seized the spirit of ancient 
sculptors, and associated himself with the sculptors of Greece. 

Of the effects produced by the great masters of the by-gone 
days of Italy, on such a mind as AUston's, some idea may be 
formed from the following effusion of his pen. '' It is need- 
less to say how I was affected by Raffaele, the greatest master 
of the affections in our art. In beauty he has often been sur- 
passed, but in grace — the native grace of character — in the ex- 
pression of intellect, and above all, sanctity, he has no equal. 
What particularly struck me in his works was, the genuine life 
(if I may so call it) that seemed, without impairing the 
distinctive character, to pervade them all ; for even his hum- 
blest figures have a something either in look, air, or gesture, 
akin to the venustai of his own nature, as if like living beings 
under the influence of a master-spirit, they had partaken, in 
spite of themselves, a portion of the charm which swayed tbem. 
This power of infusing one's own life^ as it were, into that 
which is feigned, appears to me the sole prerogative of genius. 
In a work of art, this is what a man may well caJl Am own ; for it 
cannot be borrowed or imitated. Of Michael Angelo, I know 
not how to speak in adequate terms of reverence. With all 
his faults (but who is without them) even Raffaele bows before 
him. As I stood beneath his colossal prophets and sybils, still 
more colossal in spirit — I felt as if in the presence of messen- 
gers from the other world, with the destiny of man in their 
breath, in repose even terrible. I cannot agree with Sir Josbnm 
that the *' Visionjof Ezekiel," of Raffaele, or the Moses of Par- 
megiano, have any thing in common with Michael Angelo. 
Their admiration of Michael Angelo may have elevated their 
forms into a more dignified and majestic race ; but still left 
them meUy whose feet had never trod other than this earth. 
The supernatural was beyond the reach of both. But no one 
would mistake the prophets of Michael Angelo for inhabitants 
of our world ; yet they are true to the imagination, as the 
beings about us are to the senses. I am not undervaluing these 
great artists, when I deny them a kindred genius with Michael 
Angelo ; they had both a genius of their own, and high quali- 
ties which nature had denied the other." 

The studies of Allston when in Italy, were not confined to 
drawing and painting. He made modelling in clay, a separate 
branch of study, and devoted much lime to it. He has said of 
this study, in after life, ** 1 would recommend modelling to all 
young painters as one of the best means of acquiring an ac- 
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curate knowledge of the joints : I have occasionally practised 



It ever since." 



Another acquisition was made by the painter in Rome. He 
there became acquainted with Mr. Coleridge. It is only his 
own words that can do justice to his estimation of this gentle- 
man. In one of his letters, after mentioning a friend, he pro- 
ceeds, '' I have had occasion in former letters more than once 
to mention the name of another most valued friend, of whom I 
would gladly say more, did I not feel that it is not for me to do 
justice to his extraordinary powers. I would observe, how- 
ever, that to no other man whom I have known, do I owe so 
much iniellectuaUy^ as to Mr. Coleridge, with whom I became 
acquainted in Rome, and who has honoured me with his friend- 
ship for more than five and twenty years. He used to call 
Rome the silent city ; but I never could think of it as such, 
while with him ; for, meet him when, or where I would, the 
fountain of his mind was never dry, but like the far-reaching 
aqueducts that once supplied this mistress of the world, its 
living stream seemed specially to flow for every classic ruin 
over which we wandered. And when I recall some of our 
walks under the pines of the Villa Borghese, I am almost 
tempted to dream that I had once listened to Plato, in the 
groves of the Academy. It was there he taught me this golden 
rule : never to Judge of any toork of art by its defects ; a rule as 
wise as benevolent; and one that while it has spared me 
much pain, has widened my sphere of pleasure." 

Mr. Allston returned to America in 1809. When Robert 
W. Weir, Esq. of New- York, was studying his profession in 
Rome, many years after Allston left it, the artists of Rome 
asked him after an* American painter, for whom they had no 
other name than the American Titian. When Weir mention- 
ed the name of Allston, they exclaimed '* that's the man I" 
Sally and others say that Mr. Allston's colouring is more like 
Titian than that of any modern artist. He remained in his 
native country three years, in the early part of which time he 
married Miss Channing, the sister of the celebrated writer and 
divine, the reverend Dr. Channing, the ornament of American 
literature. In 1811 he returned to England, taking with him 
his wife, and as a pupil Samuel Finley Breeze Morse, confided 
to his care by his father, the reverend Dr. Jedediah Morse» 
celebrated for his works on geography. 

The first labour in which Mr. Allston engaged on his return 
to England, was his great picture of the " Dead man revived by 
touching Elisha's bones." He says to his correspondent, ** My 
first work after returning to London — with the exception of 
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two small pictoresy (if they can be called exceptiont, wfaich 
were carried em at the same time with the larger one) was the 
** Dead man revived by Elisha's bones/' which is now in 
Philadelphia. My progress in this picture was iDtemipted bjr 
a dangerous illness, which after some months of great snflering^ 
compelled me to remove to Clifton, near Bristol. My re^ 
covery, for which I was indebted under providence, to one 
of the best friends, and most skilful! of the faculty, was slow 
and piunful, leaving me still an invalid when I returned tm 
Liondon-*and inde^ as my medical friend predicted, in some 
degree so to this day.* The *' Dead man," was first exhibited at 
the British Institution, commonly called the British Gallerj^-^ 
an institution patronised by the principal nobility and gen- 
try— 4he Prince Regent then president : it there obtained die 
first prise of two hundred guineas. As I returned to LondoOp 
chiefly to finish this picture, that done, I went back to Bristol 
where I painted and left a number of pictures ; among these 
were half-length portraits of my firiend Mr. Gokridge, and my 
mecfical firiend Mr. King, of Clifton. I have painted bnf 
few portraits, and tfiese I think are my best. My second 
journey to Liondon was followed by a calamity of winch I can- 
not speak— the death of my wife— 4eaving me nothing bnl my 
art — ^which then seemed to me as notbii%. But of my dome** 
tic concerns I shall avoid speaking, as I do not consider them 
proper subfects for living biography." 

The propriety of a man's avoiding a detail of his own do- 
mestic concerns, as subjects fiir his biography while he is liv^ 
ing, cannot be questioned ; but that which restrains him doct 
not bear upon the ordinary biographer. When a man has made 
himself a conspicuous object before the world, either as a poet, 
a painter, a sculptor, an architect, an engraver or an actor, 
the world has a right to inquire into every thing respecting 
faim. If an author we have a desire to know if his conduct 
squares with the lessons he teaches; if an artist, we wish to 
know how art has affected his character, and whether the con- 
templation of the sublime productions of human genius has 



* The medical friend here mentioned, was Mr. Kin?, of Cliflon. a anrgeo* 
who waa introduced to Mr. Allaton by Mr. Southey. Mr. ICinff is married to m 
sister of the celebrated Miss Edgeworth, whose novels and tales have mended 
more hearts, and guided more minds, than all the professed moral writers of 
England. With these friends, and Coleridge and Southey, aided by the delights 
which nature and art have bestowed upon Clifton, and around Bristol, when 
looking down from the terraces of Clifton upon the city below, in company with 
such congenial minds, though slow, the recovery of the American painter must 
have bt>L>ii made certain, by the physical and intellectual enjoyments that tor- 
rounded him- 
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raised and purified niiud, or tbe contrary^ The good artist 
who is not a good man, is a traitor to the arts, and an enemy 
to society ; and it is the duty of his biographer to expose him 
in his true colours as a warning to others. If the biography 
of the living is useful, and that it is, (of every person wiio ap- 
pears before the public voluntarily and attracts admiration,) 
few can doubt, then it follows that the biographer shall truly 
point out the causes of his celebrity ; and if he fails or falters 
in his high career, the cause of such deterioration. The ar- 
tist's happiness, as well as that of other men, depends upon his 
domestic concerns. He is supported in the paths of virtue, 
and encouraged to strenuous exertions for the benefit of man- 
kind by the beloved ones around him — or if disappointed in 
his hopes, he may sink in character, or fail in his efforts of 
art-^or, if living for himself alone, become a C3nic, a miser or 
a misanthrope. If a man is worth the world's attention, let the 
world know the truth of him, and as far as possible the true 
cause of his actions^ 

While happy in h»s domestic concerns and surrounded by 
literary fi-iends, or when recovering from a dangerous and pain- 
ful illness by the aid o{ such society, Mr.r Allston composed, 
it may be presumed, those poems, which he gave to the world 
in tlie year 1813, for in that year was published in London a 
duodecimo volume of poetry from his pen. 

A critic has observed on this work, *•*' Poetry and painting 
are kindred arts. A refined sensibility to beauty and defor- 
mity, a voluptuous relish for the luxury of nature, and an ex- 
quisite perception of the shades of character and sentiment, 
are essential to the attainment of excellence in either. The 
same fervour of fancy is requisite to both. 

** The resemblance between tiie professions, holds, too, ii». 
another point, — mere enthusiasm is incompetent to portray its 
own conceptions, however vivid. — a great painter and a great 
poet must alike be formed by study and instruction. The ele- 
mentary course of their education is parallel. £xpansion is 
given to the same powers of mind ; — the same models are held 
up to their admiration ;-'~similar passions are to be delineated 
by each, and both arc intent to catch the living features. It is 
only in the application of principles to practice, that their paths 
diverge. Versification and colouring, pint and perspective^ 
are the mechanical branches which constitute the ditYerence of 
their arts.'' This is true, and these qualities, with study and 
itibtruction, were united in the subject of this memoir.* 



* The rcultT of this uiipoetical book shall be iii<lo1g4*d with it descripiioii o^ 
aniuiOD, froin "The Sylphs of tlie Seasons." 

VOL. n. ^2r 
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Mr. Alkton has only said of bis return to London aAer hif 
second sojourn with his friends at Clifton, '' My second jour- 
ney to London was followed, Klc/' This was not merely a 
''journey to London/* but an attempt for the first time to esta- 
blish himself in the independent character of a house-keeper. 

And DOW, in tccenti deep and low. 
Like Toice of fondly-cherished wo, 

The Sylph of Aatninn ssid : 
Though I miT Bot of npUree ting. 
That gncM the ffentle aong of Spring, 
Like Summer, playful pleaeuret bring. 

Thy youthful heart to glad ; 

Tet still may I in hope aspire 

Thy heart to touch with chaster fire. 

And ponding love : 
For I with vision nigh and holy, 
And spell of quick'ning melancholy^ 
Thy soul from subkinary folly 
^ Firat raised to worlds above. 

What though be mine the treasnraa hu 
Of purple grape and yellow pear. 

And miiu of various hue, 
And harvests rich of golden grain. 
That dance in waves aloag the plai* 
To merry song of reaping swain, 

Beneath the weliio blue ; 

With these I may not urge mv suit. 
Of Summer's patient toil the fruit. 

For roorUl purpose given : 
Nor may it fit mv sober mood 
To sing of sweetly murmuring flood. 
Or dies of many-colour*d wood. 

That mock the bow of heaven. 

But know, Hwas mine the secret power 
That wak'd thee at the midnight hour. 

In bleak November's reign : 
Twas I the spell around thee cast. 
When thou didst hear the hollow blast 
In murmurs tell of pleasures past. 

That ne*er would come again : 

And led thee, when the storm was o'er. 
To hear the sullen ocean roar. 

By dreadful calm opprest ; 
Which still, though not a breeze was there, 
lu mountain-billows heavM in air. 
As if a living thing it were, 

ThHt strove in vain for rest. 

'Twas I; when ihou, subdu'd by wo, 
Didst watch the leaves descending slow. 

To each a moral gave ; 
And as ihey mov'd in mournful train. 
With rustling sound, along the plain. 
Taught them to sing a seraph's strain 

Of peace within the grave. 
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On this return to London be bad, for tbe first time, taken a 
house and furnished it. He might, with tiie confidence which 
happily attends upon his fellow mortals, look forward to tbe 
comforts of a domestic establishment with the chosen friend 
who had accompanied him from his native home, and attend- 

And Uien uprais*d thy streaming eye, 
I mot thee in the western sky 

In pomp of evening cloud ; 
That, while with varying from it roll'd, 
Some wizard's castle seem*d of gold. 
And now a crimson*d knight of old. 

Or king ib purple proud. 

And last, as sunk the setting sun, 
And Evening with her shadows dun. 

The gorgeous pageant past, 
*Twas then of life a mimic show, 
<y( human grandeur here below. 
Which thus beneath the fatal blow 

Of Death must fall at last. 

Oh, then with what aspiring gaze 
Didst thou thy tranced vision raise 

To yonder orbs on high. 
And think how wondrous, how sublime 
^Twere upwards to their spheres to climb. 
And live, beyoni the reach of Time, 

Child of Eternity ! 

And as tbe "Paint King** belongs to our subject, the reader may. if he pleases 
be amused with this playful balled in imitation, and in burlesque of Scott*s *'Fiie 
King,*' I,ewis*s ** Cloud King,** and other sportive effusions much read at that 
time. 

Fair Ellen was long the delight of the young, 

No damsel could with her compare ; 
Her charms were the theme of the heart and the tongue. 
And bards without number in ecstasies sung. 

The beauties of Ellen the fair. 

Yet cold was the maid ; and though legions advancM 

Alldriird by Ovideanart, 
And Unguish*d, and ogled, protested and danced, 
Like shadows they came, and like shadows they glanced 

From the hard polish'd ice of her heart. 

Yet still did the heart of fair Ellen implore 

A something that could not be found ; 
Like a sailor she seem'd on a desolate shore. 
With nor house, nor a tree, nor a sound but the roar 

Of breakers high dashing around. 

From object to object still, still would she veer. 

Though nothing, alas, could she find ; 
Like the moon, without atmosphere, brilliant and clear, 
Yet doom'd, like the moon, with no being to cheer 

The bright barren waste of her mind. 

But rather than sit like a statue so still 

When the rain made her mansion s founds 
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ed him id a foreign land throngb pain and sickness. Doriag 
the first week of their residence in Tinney-street, Mrs. Allsloa 
fell sick, and in less than a week died. The shock produced 
a temporary derangement or prostration of the artist's iniellecl* 



Up and dovft would she go, like the mUs of a miU* 
And tmt every stair, like a woodpecker** bill, 
From the tilee of the roof to the groand. 

One mom, ae the maid from her casement inclined, 
Passed a youth, with a frame in his hand. 

The casement she clos'd — not the eye of her mind ; 

For, do all she coald, no, she could not be blind ; 
Still before her she saw the youth stand. 



** Ah, what can he do," said the languishing maid, 

** Ah, what with that frame can he doT' 
And she knelt to ihe Goddess of Secrets, and prayed. 
When the youth pas«*d again, and again he di^Uyed 
The frame and a picture to view. 

** Oh, beantiftil picture !*' the fair Ellen cried, 

** I must sea thee again or I die." 
Then under her white chin her bonnet she tied. 
And after the youth and the picture she hied, 

When the youth, looking back, met her eye, 

** Fair damsel," aaid he, (and he chuckled the while) 

'* This picture I see you admire : 
Then take it, I pray you, perhaps 'twill beguile 
Some momenu of sorrow ; (nay, pardon my smile) 

Or, at le«st, keep yon home by the fire." 

Then Ellen the gifi with delight and surprise 

From the cunning young stripling receivM 
But she knew not the poison that enter'd her eyes, 
When sparkling with rapture they gaz*d on her prize — 
Thus, alas, are fair maidens deceiv'd ! 

'Twas a youth o*er the form of a statue inclined, 

And the sculptor he seemM of the stone ; 
Yei he languish'd as though for its beauty he pined 
And gaz*d as the eyes oftne statue 80 blind 
Reflected the beams of his own. 

*Twas the tale of the sculptor Pygmalion of old ; 

Fair Ellen remembered and sigh'd; 
'^ Ah, couldst thou but lift from that marble so cold. 
Thine eyes too imploring, thy arms should enfold, 

And press me this day as thy bride." 

She said : when, behold, from the canvas arose 
The youth, and he stepped from the frame ; 
With a furious transport his arms did enclose 
The love-plightcd Ellen : and, clasping, he froze 
The blood of the maid with his flame! 

She turned and beheld on each shoulder a wing, 

** Oh, heaven !" cried she, ** who art thou !" 
Fiom the roof to the ground did his fierce answer ring, 
As frowning, he thunder'd '* I am the Paint-Kino ! 
" And mine, lovely maid, thou art now !'* 
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He took refuge with his friends Morse and Leslie, at their 
•bode. They had been with him through the dreadful trial, 
and now superintended the hist sad offices required by human- 
ity. The only persons present at the funeral of the wife of 

Then high from the ground did the grim monster lift 

The loud-screaming maid like a blast ; 
And he sped through the air like a meteor swift. 
While the clouds, wandering by him, did fearfully drift 

To the right and the left as he pass'd. 

Now suddenly sloping his hurricane flight. 

With ail eddying whirl he descends ; 
The air all below him becomes black as night, 
And the ground where he treads, as if moved with aflfright 

Like the surge of the Caspian bends. 

** I am here !*' said the Fiend, and he thundering knockM 

At the gates of a mountainous cave ; 
The gates open flew, as by magic unlocked, 
While the peaks of the mount, reeling to and fro, rockM 

Like an island of ice on the wave. 

*' Oh, mercy !** cried Ellen, and swooned in his arms, 

But the Paint-King, be scoff'd at her pain. 
** Prithee, love," said the monster, *' what mean these alarms?** 
She hears not, she sees not the terrible charms, 
That work her to horror again. 

She opens her lids, but no longer her eyes 

Behold the fair youth she would woo ; 
Now appears the Paint-King in his natural guise : 
His fnce, like a palette of villanousdies. 

Black and white, red and yellow, and blue. 

On the skull of a Titan, that Heaven defied, 

Sat the fiend, like the grim giant Gog, 
While aloft to his mouth a Targe pipe he applied. 
Twice as big as the Eddystone Lighthouse, descried 

As it looms through an easterly fog. 

And anon, as he pufTd the vast volumes, were seen 

In horrid festoons an the wall. 
Less and arms, heads and bodies emerging between, 
\Akv the drawing-room grim of the Scotch Sawney Beano, 

By the Devil dress *d out for a ball. 

''Ah me !** cried the damsel, and fell at his feet 
''Must I hang on these walls to be dried ?" 

" Oh, no !*' said the fiend, while he sprung from his scat, 

•• A far nobler fortune thy person shall meet ; 
Into paint will I grind thee, my bride !" 

Then, seizing the maid by her dark auburn hair. 

An oil jug he plung'd her within. 
Seven days, seven nights, with the shrieks of despir. 
Did Elleii in torment convulse the dun air. 

All covered with oil to the chin. 

On the morn of the eighth on a huge sable stone 

Then Kllen, all reeking, he laid ; 
With a rock for his muUer he crush'd every bone, 
But, though ground to jelly, still, atill did the groan ; 

For life had forsook not the maid. 
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Alston and sister of Channing were, Samuel F. B. Morse, 
Charles R. Leslie, and John Howard Payne, three of ber 
country men. 

If the biographer inay not record the events which inflaenced 

Now reaching hii palette, with masterly care 

Each tint on it« surface he spread ; 
The blue of her eyes, and the brown of her hair, 
And the pearl and the white of her forehead so fair. 

And her lips* and her cheeks* rosy red. 

Then, stamping his loot, did the monster exclaim, 

** Now I htK^tj cruel Fairy thy scorn !** 
When lo ! from a chasm wide-yawning there came 
A light tiny chariot of rose-€oloor*d flame. 

By a team of ten glow-worms upborne. 

Enthron*d In the midst of an emerald bright, 

Fair Oeraldine sat without peer ; 
Her robe was a gleam of the first blush of light, 
And her mantle the fleece of a noon-cloud white. 

And a bemm of the moon was her spear. 

In an accent that stole on the atil! charmed air 

Like the first gentle language of Eve, 
Thus spake from her chariot the Fairy so fair : 
«« I come »t thj call, but. Oh Paint-Kmg, beware, 

Beware it again you deceive.* 

* rris true,** said the monster, '* thou queen of my heart. 

Thy portrait I oft hafe etsay*d ; 
Yet ne'er to the canvas could I with my art 
*rhe least of thjr wonderful beauties impart ; 

And my failure with scorn yon repaid. 

«< Now I swear by the li^t of the Comet-King's Uil !** 

And he tower'd with pride as he spoke, 
** If again with these magical colours I fail, 
The crater of Etna shall hence be my jail, 

And my food shall be sulphur and smoke. 

** But if I succeed, then, oh, fair Geraldine! 

Thy promise with justice I claim, 
And thou, queen of Fairies, shall ever be mine. 
The bride of my bed ; and thy portrait divine 

Shall fill ail the earth with my fame." 

He spake ; when, behold, the fair Geraldine's form 

On the canvas enchantingly glowed ; 
His touches — they flew like the leaves in a storm 
And the pure pearly white and the carnation warm 

Contending in harmony flow*d. 

And now did the portrait a twin-sister seem 

To the figure of Geraldine fair : 
With the same sweet expression did faithfully teem 
Each muscle, each feature ; in short not a gleam 

Was lost of her beautiful hair. 

'Twas the Fairv herself! but, alas, her blue eyes 

Still a pupil did ruefully lack ; 
And who shall describe the terrific surprise 
That seiz*d the Paint-King, when, behold, he descries 

Not a speck on his palette of black ! 
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a man in the days of his gladness or those of bis rooiirning, he 
may record effects, but is denied the privilege of tracing them 
to their causes, perhaps the most essential part of his work. 

It has been well said, *' say nothing of the living but what 
is true," and most stupidly, *' say nothing of the dead but 
what is good." *' Biography of living persons has some ex- 
ceptions to it. It has the air of adulation when you | raise, 
and of envy or malice when you condemn." Truth is the 
object of this book, and good or evil shall be recorded of 
dead or living, as truth shall dictate. 

While Mr. Allston was engaged in painting the great pic- 
ture of the*' Dead man touching the bones of the prophet," he 
likewise painted '* The Mother and Child," and a landscape. 
The three are in this country. To Mr. James McMurtie, of 
Philadelphia, America owes the possession of the great picture 
first mentioned. That gentleman being in London persuaded 
Mr. Allston to put the painting in his charge to convey lo 
Philadelphia, feeling assured that the Pennsylvania Academy 
of Fine Arts would purchase it. Mr. Allston had entrusted 
the sale of the picture to Messrs. Sully &: McMurtrie, and the 
first intimation he had of the transaction was through a Bos- 
ton correspondent, who informed him that " The Dead Man" 
was sold to the Pennsylvania Academy for the sum of 
|3,500." A price very inadequate, but probably as much as 
that institution could afford to give. 

In a letter from London, dated 13th June, 1816, to James 
McMurtrie, Esquire, of Philadelphia, Mr. Allston writes: 
*' When you first made me the generous offer of taking out my 

*'I am lost '/' said the Fiend, and be shook like a leaf; 

When, casting his eyes to the ground, 
He saw the lost pupils of Ellen with grief 
In the jaws of a mouse, and the sly little thief 

Whisk away from his sight with a bound. 

** I am lost !'* said the Fiend, and h« fell like a stone; 

Then rising the Fairy in ire. 
With a touch of her finger she loosened her zone, 
(While the limbs on the wall gave a terrible groan,> 

And she swelled to a column of fire. 

Her spear now a thunder-bolt fiash'd in the air, 

And sulphur the vault fillM around : 
She smote the grim monster ; and now by the hair 
High-lifting, she hurlM him in speechless despair 

Down the depths of the chasm profound. 

Then over the picture thrice waving her spear, 
*'Come forth I" said the good Geraldine ; 

When, behold, from the canvas descending appear 

Fair Ellen, in person more lovely than e*er. 
With grace more than ever divine 1 
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piclnre, you may remember with what implicit confidence I 
submitted the entire management and disposal ofit toyounrlf 
and Mr. Sully. I would not have done this if I bad not been 
fully assured tliat, whatever might be the event, I should have 
every reason to be grateful, for even if it had wholly failed of 
profit, 1 should still have felt myself indebted for every eier- 
tion that kindness and liberality would make. If such would 
have been my feelings in the event of a total failure (an event 
too, which I had suffered myself almost to anticipate) yon may 
well judge what I now feel at the account of this most agreeable 
and unexpected resulu 1 beg you both to accept my warmest 
and most gratefnl acknowledgments. The sale is in every 
respect highly gratifying, both as affording a very seasonable 
pecuniary supply, and on account of the flattering circumstan- 
ces attending it. As necessary and acceptable as the money 
is to me, I assure you I think more of the honour conferred by 
the aeanlemy becoming purchasers of my work." 

We here see that tbe highest mental powers, united to the 
keenest physical perceptions of the good and the beautiful, are 
consistent with, and perhaps produce the most delicate semi* 
bility, diflidence in self, and confidence in the acts and ojrfn- 
ions of others. How different from ihat irritable, and at the 
same time dogmatical character who considers all the praises 
bestowed upon others, or the gifts of fortune not falling to 
himself, as so many injuries inflicted on him. Such an one it 
as blind to bis own defects as to the meriu of others, and in 
selfHX>nfidencepronounres by words, or acts, or both, his own 
superiority. This conduct sometimes succeeds for a time, for 
die world will take a man's word for his worth rather than take 
the trouble to inquire into a subject that does not immediately 
touch their interests. But the truth will appear ; and the pre* 
tender is generally the virtim of disappointment and morbid 
irritability — shunned by those who can best appreciate his 
worth, and finally sinking into private imbecility and public 
eontenipt. A contrast between such a character (and such' 
characters exist) and that of the subject of this biographical 
sketch, is as complete ns the imagination can conceive. 

It appears that Mr. Allston had conceived the design^and 
partly executed it, of a ^reat picture on the subject of ChrislV 
healing in the temple. In the letter above quoted from, writ- 
ten in 1816 to Mr. McMurtrie, is the following passage: ^* If 
I am constrained, from various circumstances, to disappoint 
you as to your proposal respecting a picture from my sketch 
of Christ healing,' I yet trust you will believe me not insen- 
sible to the kindness that dictated it ; and also hope that the 
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proposal which I in my turn make mil be as agreeable toyou, 
as if it had been in my power to comply wilh the first. Upon 
reconsidering the sketch some months since, though still 
pleased with the general arrangement, 1 found the principal 
incident so faulty and inefficient, and myself so unable to sug^ 
gest a better, that I was forced to the resolution of relinquish- 
ing the subject altogether-— or lay it by for some future pe- 
riod, in the hopes that my imagination might then supply a 
more suitable incident. It is of the first importance to a large 
work that the principal incident should be striking and ob- 
vious ; leaving no doubt on any one of its meaning. Now in 
the incident alluded to, I have attempted to express the miracle 
of restored health to a sick man, and that 1 have failed in it is 
certain : because not one who has seen it has been able to 
guess my intention. 1 could easily express disease in any 
stage of languor or emaciation ; there would then be no inci- 
dent but only a sick man waiting to be healed, which is but 
repeating what West has already done, and very finely done. 
My object was not to treat the subject thus, but in a very dif> 
ferent way; that is, to show both the operation and the effed 
of a miracle. The blind boy, or rather the boy that was blind, 
(which you may recollect on the sketch,) is, I think, a very 
happy incident ; for the miracle there is obvious, and clearly 
explains itself: but it is a miracle that has been already 
wrought, and therefore forms a subordinate part of the pic- 
ture. Had I been equally successful in the principal object, 
who is supposed to be under the immediate influence of the 
Saviour's word, I should not only be satisfied with the com- 
position, but have reason to think I had achieved something 
great. I still like all the rest of the sketch ; but this great 
and radical defect in it has long since compelled me to give it 
up. But were 1 even perfectly satisfied with it, 1 do not think 
it would be in my power to paint it on a large scale (as it 
would employ me full eighteen months or two years) for less 
than nine hundred or a thousand guineas without loss ; for, 
in addition to my present expenses, 1 should be obliged to 
hire another large room. But though it is not in my power, 
for the reasons above stated, to engage in a large picture 
from this sketch, I should be most happy to undertake ano- 
ther subject for you, of five or six figures, size of life ; which 
would make a picture about the dimensions of the St. Peter 
in prison ; (the Su Peter, by the by, employed me more than 
six months after you left London, instead of two, as I had cal- 
culated ;) — and this I would do for the sum you mentioned, 
say five hundred guineas. Such a picture 1 could paint in 
VOL. II. 33 
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my present room, and could finish, I should hope, in some- 
what less than a year. Should this be agreeable to you, you 
will please to say what kind of a subject you would prefer : I 
think scripture subjects, as being most known and interesting 
to the world, are the best. Should this proposal meet your 
views, you have the best reasons for depending on my very 
best efforts. Perhaps some splendid subject, uniting brilliancy 
of colouring with character and expression." In another let- 
ter, dated October 25, 1816, he says, on the subject of the 
** Christ healing," — " I may here observe that the universal 
failure of all painters, ancient and modern, in their attempts 
to give even a tolerable idea of the Saviour, has now deter- 
mined me never to attempt it. Besides, I think his character 
too holy and sacred to be attempted by the pencil." 

To go back to the letter of June, the whole is so interest- 
ing and instructive to students and artists, that not to con- 
tinue it here would be injustice to them. *' Whenever you 
send the portfolio of drawings, I will with pleasure attend to 
your wishes respecting them. Mr. West, who is, as I believe, 
one of the most learned in Europe in these matters, will, I 
doubt not, be happy to assist me in assigning to them the 
names of their proper authors. 1 know that he has a great 
esteem for you. Since you still encourage me with the hope 
of selling the landscape, I will send it out in the course of the 
summer. 1 think I gave you a memorandum of the price : I 
do not recollect whether it was 200 or 150 guineas. If it is 
worth any thing it is worth 200, having cost me four months 
hard labour. At the same time I shall send you the little 
picture of the Virgin and Child, which, as I know it is a great 
favourite with you, I beg you to accept, as a small testimony 
of my esteem. 1 have lately improved it very much ; having 
repainted the mother's head, and the whole of the infant, as 
well as retouched the back-ground." 

It is probable that these are the two small pictures which he 
painted while the great picture of the " Dead Man" was in 
progress. In October he wrote, " I have sliipped and ad- 
dressed to you the two pictures mentioned to you in my letter 
of June last, viz. the Landscape and the Mother and Child. — 
I wish you not to consider it now as the ** Virgin and Child," 
but simply as a mother watching her sleepin^^ offspring. A 
Madnona should he youthful; but my mother is a matron. Be- 
sides, there are other reasons, which I have not room to state, 
that would fix the propriety of the change not made in the 
title. The first, the Landscape, to be exhibited and disposed 
of in any way that shall seem best to you: of the other 1 beg 
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your acceptance, as a small testimony of ray esteem and gra- 
titude. I have a double pleasure in offering this little present, 
inasmuch as, since the retouching, I think it one of my best 
works ; and as I know it will be possessed by one who can 
truly appreciate whatever merit it may have. It does not al- 
ways happen that the possessors of pictures are also possessed 
of taste ; and therefore it is a source of no small gratification 
to an artist to know that his works are cherished by those who 
will neither mistake nor overlook their excellencies, however 
subordinate." • 



• The great piclure of the " Dead Man restored to Life, by touchinfr the 
Bones of the Prophet Elisha/^ was pnt up in the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine 
Arts in April, 18 L6, in a good light and situation for its display, and has been a 
source of delight and instruction to the public and to artists. The size of this 
picture is 13 feet by 11. The pasrtage on which this composition is founded is 
as follows : — ** And the bands of the Moabites invaded the land at the coming 
in of the year. And it came to pass as they were burying a man, that, behold, 
they jtpied a band of men, and tiicy cast the man into the sepulchre of Eiisha ; 
ami when the man was \vi down, and touched the bones of Elistia, he revived." 
2d Kinjjs, chap. xiii. ver. 20, 21. 
l*he following description is taken from the pen of Mr. Allston: — 
** The sepulchre of Elinha is supposed to be in a caverif among the mountains, 
such places, in those early ages, being used for the interment of ihe dead. In 
the fore-ground is the man at the moment o( re-animation ; in which the art- 
ist has attempted, both in the action and colour, to express the gradual recoiling 
of lifp upon death Behmd him, in a dark recess, are the l>onea of the Prophet, 
the skull of which is pcculiarizrd by a preternatural light. At his head and feet 
are two slaves, bearers of the body ; the ropes still in their hands, by which ihey 
have let it down, indicating the act that moment perfonned : the emotion at- 
tempted in the figure at the feet is that of astonishment and fear, modified by 
doubt, as if still requiring further confirmation of the miracle before him ; while, 
in the figure at the head, is that of unqualified, immovable terror. In the most 
prominr>nt group above is a soldier, in the act of rushing from the scene. The 
violent and terrified artion of this figure was chosen to iUustrate the miracle, by 
the contrast which it exhibit.** to that habitual firmness supposed to belong lo the 
military character, showuig his emotion to proceed from no mortal cause. The 
figure graspinu the soldier's arm, and presoing forward to look at the body, is 
expressive of terror, overcome by curiosity. The group on the left or rather 
behind the soldier, is iromposed of two men of different ages, earnestly listening 
to the explanation of a priest, who is directing their thoughts to heaven, as the 
source of the mirnculoiis change : the boy clinging to the old man is too young 
to comprehend the nature of the miracle, hut, like children of his age, uncon- 
sciously partakes of the general impulse. The group on the right forms an epi- 
sode, consisting of the wife and daughter of the reviving man. Thu wife, 
onable to withstand the conflicting emotions of the past and the present, has 
fainted ; and whatevi-r joy and astonishment may have been excited in the 
daughter by the sudden revival of her father, they are wholly absorbed in dis- 
tress and solicitude for her mother. The young man, with outstretched arms, 
actuated by imjnilse, [m»/ motirr] announces to the wife, by a sudden exclama- 
tion, the revival of her husband ; the other youth, of a mild and devotional cha- 
ractei. is still in the attitude of one conversing — the conversation being abruptly 
broken off l>y his impetuous companion. The sentinels in the distance, at the 
entrance of the cavern, mark the depth of the picture, and indicate the alarm 
which had occasioniHl this tumultuary burial.** 
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CHAPTER XW. 

Visit to Paris with C.R. Leslie— Jacob's Dream— Uriel in the Sun— Martin— All- 
ston home-nick— Opinion of Englond and Englishmen— No distinction mmtU 
between their own artists and Americans— Allston returns home — Pairiotism — 
Belshazzar's Feast — second Marriage— Notice of some of Mr. Allston's Pic- 
tures. 

In the year 1817 Mr. Allston visited Paris, in companj 
with his friend C. R. Leslie. The same year he writes from 
London, acknowledging the receipt of the first instalment for 
his picture of the *^ Dead IVIan ;" and then goes on to say, 
'' I am now engaged on ' Jacob's Dream,' a subject I have 
long had in contemplation. It has been often painted before, 
but I have treated it in a very different way from any picture 
I have ever seen ; for, instead of two or three angels I have 
introduced a vast multitude : and instead of a ladder, or nar- 
row steps, I have endeavoured to give the idea of unmeasura- 
ble flights of steps, with platform above platform, rising and 
extending into space immeasurable. Whether this conception 
will please the matter of fact critics I doubt ; nay I am certain 
that men without imagination will call it stufl^! But if I suc- 
ceed at all, it will be with those whom it will be an honour to 
please. The picture is of the same size with the landscape I 
sent out." Mr. Allston's prize picture, *' Uriel in the Sun," 
is in England, in the collection of the Marquis of Stafford. 

In a letter from Martin to the editor of the London Athe- 
nsBum, I find an account of his first introduction to Leslie and 
Allston, and an acknowledgment, that to a conversation with 
Allston, who told him that he intended to paint '* Belshazzar's 
Feast," he owes the suggestion of the subject which he shortly 
after painted and engraved — with a great deal of perspective 
and architectural effect, much poetic imagination and more 
false drawing, outre attitude, and exaggerated or unnatural 
expression. I publish one extract, as connected with my sub- 
ject, in the year 1814: 

" My next painting, ' Clytie,' 1814, was sent to Mr. West, 
the president, for his inspection ; and it was on this occasion 
that I first met Leslie, now so deservedly celebrated. 

" I shall never forget the urbane manner with which West 
introduced us, saying, ' that we must become acquainted, as 
young artists, who, he prophesied, would reflect honour on 
their respective countries.' Leslie immediately informed All- 
ston, who resided in the same house with him, that he had met 
me. Allston requested to be introduced, as he had felt a 
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strong desire to know me, from the time he had seen my * Sa- 
dak ;' but a sort of reserve had prevented his introducing 
himself, although he had several times taken up his pen to do 
so. Thus, twenty years ago, commenced a friendship which 
caused me deeply to regret Allston's departure for his native 
country ; for 1 have rarely met a man whose cultivated and 
refined taste, combined with a mild yet enthusiastic temper, 
and honourable mind, more excited my admiration and esteem* 

" It is somewhat^singular, that my picture of ' Belshazzar's 
Feast,' originated in an argument with Allston. He was him- 
self going to paint the subject, and was explaining his ideas, 
which appeared to me altogether wrong, and I gave him my 
conception. He then told me, that there was a prize poem at 
Cambridge, written by T. S. Hughes, which exactly tallied 
with my notions, and advised me to read it. I did so, and 
determined on painting the picture. I was strongly dissuaded 
from this by many ; among others, Leslie, who so entirely 
differed from my notions of the treatment, that he called on 
purpose, and spent part of a morning, in the vain endeavour 
of preventing my committing myself^ and so injuring the re- 
putation I was obtaining. This opposition only confirmed 
my intentions, and in 1821 I exhibited my picture. Allston 
has never seen it ; but he sent from America to say, ' that he 
would not mind a walk of ten miles, over a quickset hedge, 
before breakfast, to see it.' This is something from a bad 
walker and a worse riser. His own ' Belshazzar' was not 
completed for many years, not till very lately, I think." Of 
that more will be said hereafter. 

The reader has seen, that this distinguished American art- 
ist was in England during the last war between America and 
Great Britain. He went thither in 1811; when insult, op- 
probrium, and injury were heaped upon his country by the 
government and the writers of the United Kingdoms ; and he 
remained until the character of the United States had been 
vindicated, and the pride of England mortified, both on the 
land and sea. He was among men who felt irritated by the 
defeat of their vessels of war (hitherto triumphant in every 
encounter) by the despised Yankee seamen, and of their in- 
vincible soldiers before the militia of America ; yet he was be* 
loved and his talents appreciated as though he were a native 
of Britain. The poet-painter became '' home-sick," as he 
says, and, on the return of peace, when his engagements per- 
mitted, he left his English friends. 

He thus speaks of the land of his forefathers, that glorious 
land, whose brightest ornaments we claim as belonging to us 
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as nmch at to our transatlantic bretbreD^-niefi from whote 
example and instmction we derive our greatest blessings. 

'* Next to my own country," says Allston, *' I love Ei^ 
land, the land of my ancestors. 1 should indeed be uograteAil 
if I did not love a country from which I have never received 
other than kindness : in which, even during the late war, i 
was never made to feel that I was a foreigner. By the Eag^ 
lish artists, among whom I number some of my ommI valoed 
friends, I was uniformly treated with openness and liberality. 
Out of the art too I found many fast and generous friends.— 
And here — though 1 record a compliment to myself, I cannoc 
deny myself the satisfaction of repeating the kind words of 
Lord E^^mont, a few weeks before I left England* * I hear 
you are going to America,* he said. * I am sorry for it*—* 
Well, if you do not meet with the encouragement which yo* 
deserve, in your own country, we shall all be very glad to see 
you back again.* This munificent nobleman had done me 
the honour to introduce himself to me, and is the possessor of 
one of my best pictures, *' Jacob's Dream.** 

*' I have ventured to allow myself this piece of egotism, for 
the sake of my countrymen, who, I hope, will never let a»y 
deserving British artist, who should come among us, feel that 
he is not welcome. England has never made any distinction 
between our artists and her own — never may America. In 
reference to Lord E.*s kind speech, I must stop here to say, 
that 1 have received from my countrymen the kindest trea^ 
ment and the most liberal encouragement-^r indeed from 
what I ever expected, for which I cannot be too grateful." 

Thus it is that the good and the fCTKtefnl spirit, united to 
talent and intelligence, finds firiends every where ; and while 
this great artist felt himself indebted to Lord Egremont, that ^ . 
enlightened nobleman felt himself proud of, and honoured by . ^ 
the society of the man of genius, and rich in the possession oif 
the emanations of his mind, as displayed upon the glowing 
canvas. 

** Among the many persons,** says Allston, **from whom I re- 
ceived attentions, during my residence in London, I must not 
omit Col. Trumbull, who always treated me with the utmost 
courtesy. Among my English friends it is no disparagement 
to any to place at their head Sir George Beaumont. It is 
pleasant to think of my obligations to such a man — a gtmUe- 
moM in his very naiure. Gentle, brilliant, generons — I was 
^oinp: to attempt his character, but I will not ; it was so pecu- 
liar and finely textured, that I know but tme man who could 
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draw it, and that's Coleridge, who knew him well — to know 
whom was to honour." 

After thus expressing himself respecting his English friends, 
Mr. Allston continues. '^ A home-sickness which (in spite of 
some of the best and kindest friends, and every encourage- 
ment that I could wish as an artist) I could not overcome, 
brought me back to my own country in 1818. We made 
Boston Harbour on a clear evening in October. It was an 
evening to remember ! The wind fell and left our ship 
almost stationary on a long low swell, as smoothe as glass and 
undulating under one of our gorgeous autumnal skies like a 
prairie of amber. The moon looked down upon us like a 
living thing, as if to bid us welcome, and the fanciful thought 
IS still in my memory that she broke her image on the water 
to make partners for a dance of fire-flies — and they did dance, 
if I ever saw dancing. Another thought recurs: that I had re- 
turned to a mighty empire — that I was in the very .waters, 
which the gallant Constitution had first broken, whose build- 
ing i saw when at college, and whose *' slaughter-breaking 
brass," to use a quotation from worthy Cotton Mather's mag- 
nalia, btd note ' grew hot and spoke' her name among the 
nations !" This patriotic feeling is not a thing for which any 
credit is claimed, it would only have been discreditable to 
have been without it." 

Liet knaves and fools laugh at patriotism ; it is only knaves 
and fools who can make jest of the most holy feelings of man's 
breast ! The American returning from Europe who does not 
feel the glow of patriotism at the recollections of the free insti- 
tutions of his country, the unparalleled diflusion of enjoyment 
among i\te peopley and the improvement of every kind flowing 
from the establishment of a Democracy — is a wretch to pity 
or abhor. *' The public virtue," says Gibbon, " which 
among the ancients was denominated patriotism, is derived 
from a strong sense of our own interest in the preservation 
and prosperity of the free government of which we are mem- 
bers." The slaves of their own vices and the vices of a cor- 
rupt government will always mock at patriotism. 

It was in this year, 1818, that Mr. Allston was elected an 
associate of the Royal Academy of England. On this 
subject, he has said in a letter of recent date, '^ my friends 
wrote me that I should have been made an academician some 
years ago had I been in London, on the occurrence of a cer- 
tain vacancy; but by the original laws of the academy (for 
which the present members are not accountable) no one is 
eligible as an academician who is not a resident of the United 
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Kingdom. This law is peculiar to the English academyt and 
I cannot but think it a narrow one/' 

On the 17th of November, 1818, Mr. AUston writes to hb 
friend McMurtrie, from Boston : ^^ As I propose to reoMm 
here during the winter, I must beg you to remit the balaoet 
due me, of which you speak, to this place, directed for nw to 
care of Timothy Williams, Esquire, Boston. With respect to 
the interest due from the Pennsylvania Academy, 1 beg yoa to 
state to them that the delay of the payment of the porrhate 
money not having occasioned me any inconvenience, I with 
pleasure relinquish it. I am sufficiently rewarded both by the 
honour they have done me in the purchase of the picture ond 
in the sum paid. The success I have lately met with io 
EM^Iand left me but one finished picture to bring with am^ 
** Elijah in the wilderness," and which, had I remained a few 
weeks longer, I had the prospect of transferring to another 
proprietor.* I have brought, however, several others am tke 
siocksj some of which are considerably advanced, partieolarlj 
*^ Belshauar's Feast, or the Hand-writing on the Wall,** six- 
teen by twelve in size, which, I believe, is by several Ibet 
larger than the *' Raising of the Dead Man." I purpose 
finishing it here. All the laborious part is over, bat then 
atill remains about six or eight months' more work to do to iti 
As I get on with it and other smaller works, which I may pro- 
bably proceed with at the same time, I will take the liberty , 
occasionally to drop you a line. In the spring or summer I i 
may not unlikely pay you a visit. I have a great desire to I 
see your city, and the state of the arts there. Though I have , 
not the pleasure of a personal acquaintance with Mr. Sallyt ^fl 
yet so well know him through his friends and the friendly ser' ^ 
vices he in conjunction with yourselves has rendered me, that 
I must, in a particular manner, beg you to present him my 
respects. I left Leslie well. He intends embarking for Aoio- 
rica in the spring. He has lately finished a beautiful litda 
picture of Ann Page inviting Master Slender in to dinner, 
from the Merry Wives of Windsor. It is finely composed and 
(here the letter is torn) I thought it his happiest" (torn 
again.) 

** This picture was soon after purchased by an Enf^lish traveller and aent to 
England Titian and other Venetians are supposed to have painted Iheir skMt 
and other distHDCes in distemper, and then having varnished them wirh atroiig 
dize, fininhrd th«ir pictures in oil colours Allsion painted his ** Elijah in ihtt 
wilderness** with colours ground in milk, and haviuj; perfecte<l the woric M far M 
he could in this manner, he varnished with copal, and finished or ro-ioiichMl ilui 
oil colouri. 
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From the above we see that the great work, not yet finish* 
ed in 1834, was considered by the painter as only wanting six 
or eight months' labour to be completed in 1818, fifteen 
years ago, "All the labour is over." How little do we 
know of ourselves, our works, or our futurity ! This great 
picture was valued at $10,000, and divided into ten shares, 
tome of which, it is understood, was paid in advance. Of the 
circumstances which have delayed the finishing Mr. Allston 
has spoken in a letter to be laid before the reader. Allston 
once said to Sully, " O, do not undertake any thing that 
cannot be accomplished by your own means." Sully befi^re 
bad had the burnt child's experience on that score in his pic- 
ture of " Crossing the Delaware.'* 

May 27, 1831 , Mr. Allston writes thus to Mr. M'Murtrie : " I 
have but a few weeks since been established in my new painting 
room, which 1 have built in this place, (Cambridgeport, near 
Boston.) Belsbazzar has been rolled up and reposing in a pack- 
ing case for more than three years, in consequence of my for- 
mer large room in Boston passing into the hands of a new owner, 
who has converted it into a livery stable ; since which I have 
been compelled to work in a small chamber, where I have been 
employed altogether on small pictures. Belshazzer will still 
remain some time in his case — some embarrassing debts and 
my immediate necessities being the cause. I must be free in 
mind before I venture to finish it. I trust, however, that the time 
will not be very long. Your room which you mendon must 
be a noble one. I wish there were such a one in each of our 
large cities. It is a great desideratum with me, as I mean 
hereafter, that is, when I once more become free, and should 
Providence grant me life, to confine myself chiefly to large 
works. I suppose that you know that I have become a Ben- 
edict* I have been married about a year, and this village 
k now my home. It is but two miles from Boston, where I 
am be at any time, by means of an hourly stage, in twenty 
minates. I am in better health, and certainly in better spirits, 
dian I have been these ten years." 

In a letter to a friend, Mr. Allston had said that it was not 
his wish to give a catalogue of all his pictures. He was after- 
ward prevailed upon to give the following brief notice of a 
part of his works. " 1 will mention only a few of the princi- 
pal which I painted during my first visit to England, viz : 

• The Dead Man restored to life by the bones of Elislia.' The 

* Angel liberating St. Peter from Prison.' This picture was 



* He married ia 1830, a relative of his firi»t wife. 
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painted for Sir George Beaumont, (the figures larger tlian 
life) and is now in a church at Ashby de la Zouch. * JaooVs 
Dream,' in the possession of the Earl of Egremont. Then 
are many figures in this picture, which I have always coai Ml i. 
ered one of my happiest efibrts. ^ Elijah in the Desert.* Thtik, 
I brought to America, but it has gone back, having been um(^ 
chased here by Mr. Labouchere, M. P. The ' Angel VtkH 
in the Sun,' in possession of the Marquis of Stafibrd. This k 
a colossal fore^shortened figure, that, if standing uprigU wouli 
be fourteen feet high, but being fore-shortened, occupies a 
space but of nine feet. The directors of the British galleiy 
presented me with a hundred and fifty guineas, as a tolien it 
their approbation of Uriel.* Since my return to America, I 
have painted a number of pictures, but chiefly small ones. 
These pictures being pretty well known here, I shall mentioa 
only a few of the larger ones, vii: * Jeremiah dictating Us 
prophecy to Baruch, the scribe ;' the figures as large as lift^ 
* Saul and the Witch of Endor,- and * Spalatro's vision of tht 
bloody hand.' This last is a small picture, but I meotioa k 
because it is perhaps more extensively known, and becanss^ 
too, I consider it one of my best. The others which I turn 
omitted are landscapes, and, with three or four ezceptioBSi 
small figures. Although my large picture (Belshaisar's Feast) 
is still unfinished, yet I ought perhaps to say something abool 
it, as many inquiries have been made respecting my prog^ress 
in it, and the probable time of its being completed. In 
ing this reason for speaking of it in this place, I do not 
to admit any right in the public to be made acquainted with 
it ; for so far, it is wholly a matter between the subscribera 
and myself. Still I am not disposed to withhold all ii 
tion from a very natural curiosity. On some accounts I 
not but feel gratified with the general interest that has been 
manifested in relation to it. All, however, that I can now say, 
is, that so soon as it is in my power to apply myself without 
interruption to the completion of the picture, I shall do it with 
the utmoi>t alacrity ; and that when circumstances will admit 
of this, it will not take a long time to finish it. If the subscri- 
bers to it have been anxious for its completion, many and 
many-fold greater has been my desire to see it done : and 
great indeed would be the relief to my mind. I could long 
ago have finished this and other pictures as large, had mv 
mind been free : for indeed I have alreculy bestowed upon it 
as much mental and manual labour as, under another state of 

* They tiad before presented him with 200 guineas as the first prise for ''TIm 
Dead Man re?ived." 
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nind, would have completed several such pictures. But to 
go into the subject of all the obstacles, and the hindrances 
upon my spirit, would hardly be consistent with delicacy and 
aelf^respect. Nor could I be far enough understood ifl should 
do it, to auswer by it any essential purpose. Those feelings 
which are most intimately blended with one's nature, and which 
most powerfully and continuously influence us, are the \ery 
feeling which it is most difficult to give any distinct appre* 
hensioQ of to another. For this reason then, as well as for 
the others assigned by me, I will be silent respecting them. 
I may add, however, in conclusion, that 1 have the prospect 
of a time, not very far distant, when I expect to be in a condi- 
tion to complete this picture ; an event which it is not possi- 
ble for any one to desire more than myself." 

Mr. Allston says, *' 1 had a delightful visit from Morse. Its 
only fault was being too short. The same from my old friend 
Fraser." Samuel F. B. Morse, president of the National 
Academy of Design, the worthy pupil of Allston, after return- 
ing from this visit, exclaimed, ^'I go to Allston as a comet 
goes to the sun, not to add to his material, but to imbibe light 
fi^om him." After having passed some years in Italy and 
France, surrounded by, and studying the masters of Europe, 
Mr. Morse finds his former instructor even greater than be- 
fore. He has a large painting room, built under his direction, 
at Cambridgeport, but still the great picture is in prison. He 
expressed his strong desire to work on it ; but by this build- 
ing he is involved in debt, which prevents his mind (as he ex- 
Eresses) from being free. This is, however, on the point of 
eing removed. It was thus that Benjamin West, being un- 
der the necessity of building his house and galleries in Ncwman- 
ttreet, was, although constantly employed, obliged to live with 
rigid economy that he might pay the debt contracted, and 
•apfx>rt those appearances required in the associate of men 
overwhelmed with wealth, and after a life, a long life of vir- 
tue, frugality, and extreme industry, leave to his children less 
than a merchant would consider a fair gain upon a cargo of 
cotton. Mr. Allston's prospects are brightened- — he soon will 
give to the world his great picture, the siie of which has been 
so great an obstacle to its accomplishment, and in the mean 
time several pictures on a smaller scale arc partly finished, 
which his pupil thinks will rank him by the side of Raffaele; 
among them is "Gabriel setting the guard of the Heavenly 
Host." Retired from the world, and engrossed by his delight- 
ful studies and assiduous labours, there can be no doubt that 
Mr. Allston will be free to realize his wishes by devoting him- 
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self to that grand style, both in sice and Gomposition, frhich 
has placed him at the head of living artists. As in West, ao 
in Allston, the choice of subject for his pictnresy indicates 
the character of the man. Does not the warmth or coldocts 
of a painter's colouring depend upon his character likewise ? 
— and perhaps the freedom of his handling. Can a warm 
hearted, benevolent man paint cold, purply, hard pictorea 
habitually? Be this as it may, the choice of subject is a snre 
indication of the mind of the artist. When Mr. Allston 
was consulted on the subject of painting for the government, 
and was asked whether he would undertake to fill the vacant 
pannels in the rotunda, if it was determined by Congress so 
to do. His reply was, ^* I will undertake one only, ^uad | 
choose my own subject No battle piece." 

It has been said of Mr. Allston that when, in London, be 
had by a great picture produced a great effect, he did not ftt 
low it up. The public heard no more of him for years. Thit 
the time he threw away in smoking his cigar, and deligbtinar 
his friends with conversation and delightful stories, of whkl 
he was a most prolific inventor and unrivaled teBeff shonkl 
have been employed in keeping up, by a succession of eflbitiL 
the name he had obtained. But the robust and undring nusf^ 
can make no allowance for the man of more delicate iralM| 
and for the lassitude and disease which follow in some men tlie 
extraor^ary exertion of mind and body. I would not be the 
excoier of late hours at night even with temperance, and the 
waste of heaven's light by appropriating the day to sleep g 
but I can feel for a mind and frame like Allston's, and thong^ 
I regret that much of his time has been spent without the pen^ 
cil in hand, I do not believe that time wasted which appeared 
to be spent in idleness — such minds are never idle. 

Washington Irving tells me that he first met Allston in 
Rome. That under his guidance he visited the works of art, 
and was taught by him to profit by a visit to a picture gallery : 
*' Select two or three pictures and look at no others until you 
come again, then take two or three more, and your mind will 
be free from the confusion caused by the multiplicity of 
objects; you may study those you select and make yourself mas- 
ter of their merits and defecU." Delighted with the society of 
Allston, and having all his love for art renewed and increased, 
Irving says that he was at one time resolved to study the art, 
encouraged by Allston. If so what might we not have gain- 
ed f What must we not have lost ! 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

A. Wilson — Born at Paisley — Apprenticed to a weavcr—Hia poems — Arrnres in 
America 1794— Extreme poverty — Works as a copper-plaie priniei^-A weaver 
—Travels as a pedler— Teaches a school — Studies— Bariram — Wilson's des- 
pondency — Is taught drawing hy Lawson — Studies ornithology and conceives 
the project of his great work — Publishes in C. B. Brown's Magazine and Den- 
ny's Port Polio — Letters to Bartram— Travels— Liberality of Samuel F. Brad- 
ford — First volume of bis Ornithology published- He travels to seek subscribers 
— Second volume published — Letters to Alexander Lawson — Arduoaa journey 
through the wilderness — The Ornithology reaches the seventh volume— Deatn 
and cnaracier of Wilson — Letter from Dr. John W. Francis. 

ALEXANDER WILSON— 1803. 

I dHALL give the biography of this extraordinary man 

1 principally by making an abstract from Ord's life of him, pub- 
ished in Philadelphia by Hall. 

^Alexander Wilson was born in the town of Paisley, Scot- 
land, on the 6tb of July 1766. The rudiments of literature 
were attained in his native place before the age of thirteen ; 
and he was bound apprentice to a weaver, in whose service 
be continued until eighteen years of age, and acquired tbe 
nickname of the '^ laxy weaver,'' from his love of reading iii 
preference to the labours of the loom. He derived from his 
mother a taste for music, and showed a decided preference to 
weaving verses rather than cloth. 

Freed from his bonds, he indulged his propensity for rural 
scenery and rambling, by shouldering a pack and commencing 
trade as a pedler ; but aspiring to the immortality of a poet, 



* It seems proper that earlier students of the natural history of oor eoimtrjt 
who had some title to be called artists, should not be passed over ; and first, 
Mark Catesby, F. R. S., who was bom in England in 1679, and visited America 
in 171S. He remained seven yeani studying the botany of the country. He 
then retamed home ; but, beinff encouraged by the friends of science, made % 
second visit to the colonies, and took up bjs head quarters at Charleston, 8. C. : 
from which place he made excursions to the interior, through Georgia and Flo- 
rida. An Indian was generally his companion, who carried his materials for 
drawing and painting, and such specimens of natural history as he collected. 
He returned to England in 1726, and studied the ait of etching, that he might 
engrave the plates of his intended publication, which he did from his own paint- 
ings. His work is entitled " The Natural History of Carolina, Florida, and the 
Bahama Islands, in French and English, containing the Fibres of Birds, BeaslSy 
Fishes, die.** This estimable and ingenious man died m 1749, aged seventv, 
leaving a widow and two children dependent upon the profits of his work. 
Kalm, the Swede, whose name was given to one of oar most beantifnl flower- 
bearing shrubs, the Kalmia or laurel, was, I believe, no artist, but Wangenheim, 
whose book on our forest trees was published in Germany after his return, de- 
signed the pictures himself, if I recollect aright, for it is many years smce I read 
the work. He was an officer in the Hessian army of our revolutionary war. 
Vfrllliam Bartram designed, and b mentioned in Wilson^s memoirs. Dr. Barton 
drew subjects of natural history correctly, and very neatly. 
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he anfortnnately published his poems, and endeavoured to 
unite the pedler and the poet, his pack and his poems, to the 
disadvantage of both. Though disappointed, he still con* 
tinned his love for literature, and shared the poverty which 
such an attachment generally causes* He returned to Paisley 
and to weaving, but the revolutionary spirit of America aad 
France having spread among the weavers, he of course Joined 
the democracy, and took the liberty to publish a satire upon a 
wealthy knave of the aristocracy ; but though published an- 
nonymously, it was traced to Wilson, and he was sentenced '*to 
a short imprisonment, and to bum, with his own hands, tiie 
poem at the public cross of Paisley/' The shouts and ap- 
plauses of the weavers accompanied him ; he was looked upon 
as a martyr to truth, but the circumstance weighed upon hit 
spirit, and was a cause of his determination to migrate la 
America. 

To raise flinds for this purpose he became industrious and 
economical, living for less than a shilBng a week, and hoard* 
ing the proceeds of his labour. He haid read the advertiaer 
ment of a shipmaster who was to sail from Belfast; and oft 
foot he left Puslev, embarked at Port Patrick, and reichod 
the desired ship : but her complement of passengers was filled^ 
and Wilsooi with a companion who left Paisley in oompaqTa 
consented to sleep upon the deck. With such accommodft*. 
tions the hardy poet crossed the Atlantic, and landed at Neir» 
castle, Delaware, on the 14th of July, J 794, in the 28tb year 
of his age. 

He was now in a strange land, with not a shilling in Ua 
pocket. To enable him to reach Philadelphia, he borrowed 
a small sum from a fellow-passenger of the name of Oliver, 
and feeling that he was free, shouldered his fowling piece, and 
walked, light as air, thirty-three miles to the capital of Penn- 
sylvania. His love for American ornithology was kindled by 
a redheaded woodpecker, the first bird he saw in the western 
world. 

After working as a copper-plate printer, and at his old trade 
of weaving in Philadelphia, he tried Sliepherdstown in Vir- 
ginia ; but only finding employment as a weaver, he returned, 
and in 1795 travelled through the north part of New- Jersey 
as a pedler, keeping a journal, full of interesting observations, 
and not only increasing his knowledge but his cash. He now 
opened a school, and for several years followed the honourable 
profession of a teacher, assiduously studying those branches 
of learning in which he was deficient; and making himself a 
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mathematician, to the business of a teacher he was enabled to 
add that of a surveyor. 

The companion of his journey of emigration was his 
nephew, William Duncan, whose mother had been compelled 
by poverty to follow her son, bringing with her a family of 
small children. To find an asylum for these, Wilson com- 
bined with Duncan, and, by the aid of a loan, purchased a 
farm in Ovid, Cayuga county. New- York, where the son re- 
sided with his widowed parent. 

After changing his place of residence several times, Wil- 
son's good fortune placed him in a school house on the banks 
of the beautiful Schuylkill, and but a short distance from the 
residence of the philosopher, philanthropist, and naturalist, 
William Bartram, and within four miles of Philadelphia. 

At a former period of my life, when the study of botany 
filled a portion of my time, 1 made a delightful pedestrian ex- 
cursion from Philadelphia to Bartram's botanic garden, in 
company with Doctor Elibn H. Smith, my fellow student in 
the science, and Charles Brockden Brown, now so well known 
as a novelist Although this has no connexion with Wilson, 
the reader may forgive the feeling which dictates it. We found 
the botanist in his garden, dressed, as an European would say, 
like a peasant, and spade in hand ; but we found the simplicity 
of a lover of nature and the courtesy of a gentlemen under the 
homely garb. Such was the man into whose vicinity, and 
within the sphere of whose instruction, Wilson was now thrown. 
Bartram was pleased to find in Wilson a lover of nature, and 
an observer of the manners of birds, a subject dear to himself, 
and they soon became intimate and ardent friends. 

Mr. Alexander Lawson told me that he often accompanied 
Wilson in his visits to Bartram, but the drudgery of a school, 
the confinement and the poverty that still haunted Wilson, ren- 
dered biro melancholy, and instead of the exercise which might 
have cheered his mind, he played the flute and wrote verses, 
only tending to increase the evil by dwelling on it. He some- 
times, in conversation, dwelt on his fruidess eflbrts and disap- 
pointed hopes, and hinted at suicide. Lawson suggested 
drawing to him — he thought it impossible — '' if he could only 
draw as well as Bartram, he should be delighted." '' You 
shall draw better, if you will follow my advice." Bartram 
had not devoted much time, or shown much talent for delineat- 
ing the objects he loved to study and cultivate. Wilson con- 
sented to try drawing ; but on endeavouring to copy some 
small human figures, he saw the imperfection of his work, and 
was confirmed in his opinion that he could never draw. His 
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friend suggested flowers as subjects for his imitation : this 
approaching the goal at which he was destined to arrive. He 
was enconragedy and persevered. He then tried to draw a 
bird, from nature— delighted himself and surprised his friend. 
He now approached his home — ^his resting-place. Reeves's 
colours were bought, and he painted, from nature, a bird be 
bad shot. Thus was he, as far as a man can be at this time 
of day in civilixed society, self-taught. 

The study of ornithology went hand in hand with his prtK 
gress in the art of designing the objects most interesting him. 
He read, and was dissatisfied— he sought the meadows, the 
rivers, and the woods, and found all he wished — ^he described— 
be painted— and found himself a draughtsman and an omitbo* 
logist. Then arose the desire to communicate to others. He 
formed the plan of publishing, and communicated with Bar- 
tram, who cautiously discouraged an undertaking that might 
involve him in difficulties ; but his mind had received its iuh 
pulse, and he had an answer for every objection. 

Lawson approved of Wilson's scheme of making a eolleo* 
tion of all the birds of the middle states, or even of the unioo, 
bat saw more difficulties in bringing such a work to perfec- 
tion, and before the public, than the schemer did. However) 
Wilson went on ; and the time he had devoted, when not eoH 
ployed in teaching, to flute playing, verse making, solitude^ 
and despondency, was now employed in increasing his collee* 
tion of birds, of drawings, and knowledge of the nature, man- 
ners, and history of the subjects. 

Wilson's letters to Bartram exhibit him in a most amiaUe 
point of light, and show that his studies at the school house 
had not failed to improve his style : these letters are before 
the public. Hoping that by some literary effort he might re- 
lieve himself from the confinement and the drudgery of a 
school, he sent some essays to my friend Charles Brockden 
Brown, who then wrote for and conducted " The Literary 
Magazine*' for the proprietor, Conrad ; and he contributed to 
Denny's Port Folio, but these efforts produced no change in 
his situation. 

In the month of October, 1804, Wilson, with two com- 
panions, made a pedestrian tour to the falls of Niagara. This 
produced on his return ** The Foresters," published in the 
Port Folio. In 1805, Wilson was, like an honest man, inflict- 
ing privations on himself to pay his debt to his friend : ** I as- 
sociate with nobody, spend my leisure hours in drawing, 
wandering through the woods, or playing on the violin." He 
was now seriously employed in making a collection of aH the 
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birds of Pennsylvania, and with all the ardour of genius con* 
ceived that he might etch them himself, and then colour them. 
Lawson instructed him in etching, hut he soon found not only 
that much time must elapse before he could etch, but that tlie 
graver must finish the work. Full of his project of publica- 
tion, be wished Lawson to join with him in it; but he saw obr 
jections which Wilson could not, and declined. '^ I will pror 
ceed alone then in the publication, if it costs me my life!" 

The enihusiiistic Wilson conceived hopes of visiting the 
Mississippi under the auspicies of Mr. Jefferson, but was dis- 
appointed ; but as a literary man he had better fortune in 
18(>6, being engaged at a liberal salary by Mr. 3aniuel F. 
Bradford as assistant editon Mr. Bradford, six years after, 
not only released Charles R. Leslie from the bonds of appren? 
ticeship, but actively promoted that subscription which wafted 
bim to Europe, being himself a liberal subscriber, and thus 
smoothed the path by which a truly virtuous man has attained 
the highest rank in the arts. Mr. Bradford thus opened the 
way for Wilson to prosecute his favourite object, and shortly 
lAer agreed to become the publisher of Wilson's Ornithology, 
and furnish the requisite funds. Lawson was engaged as the 
engraver, and admirably he acquitted himself. 

In tbe month of September 1808, the first volume of the 
American Ornithology made its appearance; and although the 
prospectus had been before the public for two years, the sur- 
prise and delight was as great as if it had never been aur 
oounced ; for no one could conceive that America could pro? 
dace a splendid work on science that vied with the proudes| 
productions of the old world. 

Tbe author now set out on a journey to the eastward, in 
learch of subscribers. He went as far as Maine, and returned 
tbroiigli Vermont to Albany and Philadelphia, better freighted 
with compliments than subscriptions. Almost immediately on 
his return, he commenced a journey on the same errand to the 
south, through Virginia, the Carolinas, and Georgia. When 
It Charleston he had obtained a hundred and twenty-five subr 
Kribers ; at Savannah they had amounted to two hundred and 
fiAy, he says, ** obtained at a price worth five times their 
imount.*' 

The second volume of the Ornithology was published in 
January 1810, and in February the artist and author pror 
ceeded to Pittsburg, and thence alone in a skiff down the 
Ohio. His letters to Alexander Lawson, his friend and the 
engraver of his birds, have been repeatedly published, and can 
akne give a true idea of the man. He viMted the Dumerous 
VOL. II. ^ 
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towns which had even then sprung up in the wilderness, and 
every object of inttrrest he could hear of and approach. Near 
Louisville he sold his skiff, and performed the journey to 
Natchez partly on foot and partly on horseback. In his diary 
he 8ay«, " This journey, four hundred and seventy-eight miles 
from Nashville, 1 have performed alone, through difficulties 
which those who never have passed the road could not have a 
conception of." He proceeded to New Orleans, and theoce 
to New- York and Philadelphia. 

Seven volumes of the Ornithology were published by the 
extreme exertion of Wilson, the unremunerated expenditures 
of S. F. Bradford, and the friendly labours of Lawson. The 
United States were proud that such a work should originflte 
and be thus far perfected in the country-— Philadelphia, stiH 
more delighted, claimed the honour of being its birth place, 
yet among all her learned and rich, the literati, the men of 
benevolence, and the men of wealth — among her thousands of 
High minded men, and well minded men, only seventy became 
tnbscriber» for Wilson's Ornithology, ''more than half of 
whom,r says his biographer, '' were persons of the middle 
elass of society.'* 

In 1812, Wilson was chosen a member of the " Society of 
artists of the United States." In 181.3, Mr. West sent him a 
proof impression of his "Death of Nelson." The same year 
Ue completed the letter-press of his eighth vohime; but before 
the plates were ready, on the 23d of August, 1813, a dysen- 
tery put a period to his days, in the forty-seventh year of hit 

age. 

The admirable trait in Wilson's character is his undeviat- 
ing adherence to, and innate love of truth. He was strictly 
honourable in his dealings, and in all trials through life rigidly 
a virtuous man. His fault, and I learn but of one, was irrita- 
bility ; which perhaps counteracted, in some measure, the good 
effect which his high moral character produced. 

In person he was of the middle size, of a thin habit, his fea- 
tures coarse, and a "dash of vulgarity in his physiognomy," 
which was forgotten when the intelligence of his eye was 
called forth, or the charms of his intellect displayed in conver- 
sation. 

Of his poetical and other essays I shall not speak ; and I 
hope my readers are too well acquainted with the merit of his 
composition, in his descriptions of the subjects of his study and 
bis work, to need my enlogium. 

His remains are deposited in the cemetery of the Swedish 
ohurchv Southwark, Philadelphia. 
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The following is from a Scotch paper: '' Jul^ 13, 1833, 
Wilson^s anniversary. On Monday night the anniversary of 
this celebrated ornithologist and poei was honoured by a num- 
ber of his townsmen at Paisley. Thomas Crichton in the 
chair, Robert Lang, croupier.'' Cricliton was the intimate 
friend and correspondent of Wilson. The memory of the 
deceased American ornithologist was ^' drank in solemn si- 
lence" after a speech from the ciiair. It is gratifying to record 
this testimony paid to the worth of a man of virtue and talenC 
by his townsmen twenty years after his death. 

My readers will be gratified by the perusal of a letter from 
m}' friend Dr. Francis, just received, which (as well as other 
matters relative to the arts) has so much original tnfurmatioa 
respecting Wilson, as to make it a most valuable appendix to 
the foregoing memoir. 

** Newport, September 8, 1834. 

** Dear sir, — ^You will perceive that I breathe a new at- 
mosphere, and I now purpose enjoying myself for some 
three or four days at Newport, renowned for its salutiferous 
air — as the birth place of Stuart and of Malbone, and the 
scene of some of the most active and laudable operations of 
the celebrated Bishop of Cloyne. I have again visited Mrs. 

W , where we had the gratification of seeing once more 

the HaurSj that exquisite work of genius and art by Malbone, 
which commands unmeasured praise from untold visiters at 
this place, who seek the opportu.iity of admiring this produc- 
tion of the pencil, not surpassed, in all probability, by the 
work of any foreign artist. We were also shown a number 
of unfinished lieads, in miniature, by the same extraordinary 
master ; a portrait of Mr. W. in crayons, done by Malboue, 
and his own portrait, a superior performance, kit-cat, in oil 
colours. From this an indifferent copy was taken by GioH 
brede and subsequently engraved. There are other %eork« 
of value by the same great artist to be seen la a distant 
part of the country ; among them one entitled Devotion, and 
another the birth of Shakspeare, of peculiar merits^ in jumbrtu 
Malbone*s life, thongh short, was sufiiciently loBg to secure 
to him a permanent reputation. Miss HalJ seems to me the 
only artist who has made a close appr^ximalion to his best 
efforts. His '* Hours" has awakened the powers of many a 
worthy poet. Among others, his personal friend, the late 
Dr. Farmer, wrote some clever verses on it ; tinged, howevei;, 
rather too deeply with his own sombre associtaions as well as 
with deep grief at the premature death of the paiuter 
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towns which had cvrn ihon sprung up in ihe wilderness, hik) 
every objecl of intrresi he i-oiiW hcnr nrnnd Approach. Near 
Laitisville he sold his (iUilf, niid pcrfVirmed the journey W 
Nalchec partly un Tool and pnrtly on horseback. In hi» diary 
he say*, " This journey, four himdred and seveniy-eiglit miles 
frotn Nashville, 1 have performed alone, throufih difficuUies 
which ibose who never have passed ihe road could not have a 
conception of." He proceeded lo New Orleans, und ihence 
lo rVew-York and Philadelphia. 

Seven volumes of the Ornithology were published by the 
exretne exertion of WiUoii, ihe utireiiiunernted exppiidiiurei 
of S. F. Brndford, and the frieudly labours o( Lawson. The 
United States were proud that such a work should originate 
and be thus far perfected in the country — Philadelphia, still 
more delighted, claimed the honour of l)eiiig its birth place, 
jiet among all her learned and rich, the literati, the men of 
benevolence, and the men ofwealth — among her thousands of 
high minded men, and well minded tnen, only seventy becanw! 
nibscribers for Wilson's Ornithology, "more than half of 
whomv" says his biographer, "were persons of the middle 
elass of society." 

In 1812, Wilson was chosen a member of the " Sori^ty of 
artists of the United Slates." In 1813, Mr. West sent him a 
proof impression of his "Death ofNeUoo." The *n me year 
he eompleied the letter-press of his eiphth volume ; but before 
the plates were ready, on the 23d nf .\upust, 1813, a dysen- 
tery put a period to his days, in the forty-seventh year of fai> 
age. 

The admirable trait in Wilsnn's rharncter is his ondevlat* 
ing adherence to, and innate love of truth. He was strictly 
honourable in his dealing's, nnd in nil irinh throimh life n^idly 
a virtuous man. His laiitl, and I l.nrn Ih.i of (ith-, wns irrita- 
bility ; which perhaps counteracted, in some measure, the good 
effect which his high moral character produced. 

In pertOD he was of Ihe middle site, of a thin habit, his fea- 
nret coarse, and a "dash of vnlgarity in his physiognoiny," 
which was forgotten when the intelligence of his eye wts 
called forth, or the charms of bis intellect displayed io cobtct- 
■ation. 

Of his poetical and other essays I shall not speak ; and I 
hope my readers are loo well acquainted with the merit ofhlt 
composition, in big descriptions of the stihjects of his study and 
hit work, to need my eulogium. 

Hii refflatni are deposited in the cemetery of the i 
•baKhrSontfawark, Pbtladelphit. 
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Tlie following is fruin a Scotrli paper: ''July 13, 1833, 
Wilson's anniversary. On Monday nighi the amiiversary of 
litis celebrated ornitl]ologi>t and poei was honoured by a num- 
ber of his townsmen at Paisley. Tliomas Crichton in the 
chair, Robert Lang, croupier.'' Crichton was the intimate 
friend and correspondent of Wilson. The memory of the 
deceased American ornithologist was ''drank in solemn si- 
lence" after a speech from the chair. It is gratifying to record 
this testimony paid to the worth of a man of virtue and taleoC 
by his townsmen twenty years after his death. 

My readers will be gratified by the perusal of a letter from 
my friend Dr. Francis, just received, which (as well as other 
matters relative to the arts) has so much original informatioo 
respecting Wilson, as to make it a most valuable appendix U) 
the foregoing memoir. 

" Newport, September 8, 1834. 

** Dear sir, — ^You will perceive that I breathe a new at- 
mosphere, and I now purpose enjoying myself for some 
three or (owr days at Newport, renowned for its salutiferous 
air — as the birth place of Staart and of Malbone, and the 
scene of some of the most active and laudable operations of 
the celebrated Bishop of Cloyne. I have again visited Mrs. 

W , where we had the gratification of seeing once more 

ike HourSj that exquisite work of genius and art by Malbone, 
which commands unmeasured praise from untold visiters at 
tbis place, who seek the opportunity of admiring this produc- 
tion of the pencil, not surpassed, in all probability, by the 
work of any foreign artist. We were also shown a number 
of unfinished heads, in miniature, by the same extraordinary 
master ; a portrait of Mr. W. in crayons, done by Malbone, 
and his own portrait, a superior performance, kit-cat, in oil 
colours. From this an indifferent copy was taken by Gim- 
brede and subsequently engraved. There are other work* 
of value by the same great artist to be seen la a distant 
part of the country ; among them one entitled Devotion, and 
another the birth of Shakspeare, of peculiar merits^ in Mmbra^ 
Malbone*s life, though short, was suiEcientJy loog lo fiecure 
to him a permanent reputation. Miss HaU seems to me the 
only artist who has made a close approximation to his best 
efforts. His ** Hours" has awakened die powers of many a 
worthy poet. Amon<r others, his personal friend, the late 
Dr. Farmer, wrote some clever verses on it ; tinged, however, 
nther too deeply with his own sombre associtaions as well as 
with deep grief at the premature death of the painter 
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his investigation of plants, excited by new feelings the inspi* 
ration of his Swedish master. According then to the testi- 
mony of the best judges and most eminent naturalists, oo 
delineator of the works of the Creator has excelled in merits 
Catesby, considering the time when he published, and the 
circumstances in which he was placed. Audubon, in speak- 
ing of him, remarked to me distinctly that the utmost confi- 
ence might be placed in all his statements. I have examined, 
bim, he added, with the closest severity, and I have scarcely 
seen in his descriptions, so far as they go, a single error. I 
confide in all he says. Others since his time have enlarged 
opon certain parts of him with the additional advantages of 
modem and more precise science. After the triumphant 
declaration of Audubon let us no longer hear it asserted that 
Catesby defaced nature, and that his magnificent volumes 
cannot be consulted without regret and indignation. 

" It was my happiness to be personal!}' acquainted widi 
Alexamier fFUson. The first time I saw him was in the Imtler 
part of October, 1808 : he had just completed the first volame 
iof his Ornithology, and had come to New-Tork to solicit sob- 
jcribers. The slender coantenance he received to aid him in 
bis vast undertaking, was somewhat depressing to his feelings, 
fie stated briefly the great efforts he had made, the better to 
justify his application for subscriptions. * I determined,' said be, 
^ to let the public see a perfect specimen of my work, before I 
sought their pecuniar}' support, and 1 carry m}* volume with 
me. i shall not abandon my design, however lukewmrm it 
may be looked upon : but cherish the hope that there is in 
this widely extended and affluent country, a number of the ad* 
mirers of nature sufficient to sustain me in my enterprise.' 
What pains me, he further remarked, is the indifference with 
which works in natural history are often regarded, by men of 
cultivated understanding and rank in life. 1 have just return- 
ed to your city, after a visit to Staten Island, to submit my 
%'olume to your g<»vernor. He turned over a few pages, 
looked at a picture or two ; asked me my price ; and while in the 
act of closing the book, added, *I would not give a hundred 
dollars for all the birds you intend to describe, even had I 
them alive.' * Occurrences such as these distress me ; bnt I 
shall not lack ardour in my efforts.' — This little incident 1 con- 
less to you it was sulhciently morlifyinc: to hear. Moreover, 
the governor of ihe state of New- York is always presumed to 
be an enliixhtened character : by charter he is a member 
of the board of regents, a body constitutionally created, 
who direct and control the intellectual pursuits of an empire 
state. 
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"Wilson on his subseqnient visits to New- York, seemed to be 
in better spirits, both on account ofthe patronage he had receiv- 
ed, and the prop^ress he had made in his work. He seized the 
moments of leisure he had, in closely examining books in na- 
tural science, in different libraries to which he could obtain a 
ready access. The American Museum, which had now been 
well fitted up, was, however, his most gratifying resort. Scud- 
der, the fou.ider of this institution was indeed a rough diamond ; 
but few could surpass his enthusiasm in studying the volume of 
nature, as he termed every subject in natural history. Wilson' 
was loud in his praises of the preservative talents of this ariisie^- 
of materials in natural science : but at that day we had not 
the experience and results of Waterton before us. Few greet- 
ings could be more joyous, than that of these men ; great 
as was the disparity in their scientific knoni ledge and intellec- 
tual culture. Scudder remarked, ^ I have many curiosities here, 
Mr. Wilson, but 1 myself am the greatest one in the collection !' 
Scudder continued, and stated the trials he had passed amidst 
rocks and glens, referred to the time when he carried his 
museum on his back, and exulted at the success which thus far 
crowned him. He believed that a taste for nature's works was 
more diffused : he said he had travelled thousands of miles, in 
order to bring various objects of natural science together, wor- * 
thy of study. All this was listened to by Wilson with feelings 
of great gratification : but when the museum-man added, * Yet, 
notwithstanding all, and my success so far, I still find that the 
Witch of Endor, and Potiphar's wife, bring me ten dollars 
where my natural history does one;' the Ornithological Bio- 
grapher, filled with emotion and changing countenance, gave 
utterance to a vehement expression on the listlessness of man 
in contemplating the harmony of nature ; and while recounting 
his pedestrian excursions through our extensive country, gave' 
▼ent in a philippic against closet naturalists and sedentary 
travellers. He seemed to have as great dislike to this last 
named class of beings, as ever our old friend Dr. Williamson 
cherished. 

*'It was during one of these, his later excursions to the city, 
that Wilson waited upon our mutual friend Dr. Mitchill, whose 
fame had now extended far beyond the ^' Grampian Hills, or 
the chalky cliffs of Dover." Wilson found the doctor in his 
study : he had about this time commenced his investigations of 
the qualities and numbers of the fishes of the waters of New- 
York. Surrounded by his cabinets of conchology and mine- 
ralogy, and with his room still further enriched with collec- 
tiont of Indian tomahawks and antiquities, and the dresses of' 
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the inhabitants of the south seas, the doctor poured out of the 
immense treasures of his prompt memory, and gave ingenious 
illustrations on divers topics for the mtntal gratification of 
Wilson. The meeting was highly satisfactory to both : the 
ornithologist found the amiable and benevolent philosopher 
the most accessible of mortals, expert in disquisition, whatever 
the subject, — a monad or the Niagara ; and no less ready at 
the composition of songs for the nursery, than in expounding 
his beautiful theory of the heavens. * You have wandered 
largely through our country, Mr. Wilson, (says Dr. Mitchill,)— 
I DO longer travel — travellers come to me.* The result of this 
interview was a promise on the part of the doctor to furnish Wil- 
son with the history of the pennated grouse odMng Island, in re- 
lation to which such a mass of foreign ignorance has been dis- 
played. How well he complied therewith, is known to all who 
have read his admirable letter in the Ornithology. 

" We have strong reasons to infer, that Wilson was greatlj 
disappointed at the state of society, and the condition of 
literature in America, so far at least as they might be associated 
with the encouragement of his designs. He had abruptly left Kis 
own country, the victim of indiscretion if not of persecotion. 
He was tinctured with the political excitements of the times of 
1790-4, and sought abroad what he deemed not within bis 
reach at home. His whole life from its early dawn, to its un- 
expected close, was a perpetual struggle. Bradford was in- 
deed his friend, and the venerable horticulturist near Philadel- 
phia,Williain Bartram, delighted to speak of him to the passing 
traveller. His firmest resolves were oAen suddenly aban- 
doned, and as often re-resolved. He was of the genus irritor 
bile J and suffered at times from what is occasionally termed a 
constitutional morbidness. But this itself, doubtless, added to 
the intensity of his devotion to his sublime pursuits. When 
men of power and place were indifferent to his glorious plans 
of natural science, he sometimes betrjiyed a consciousness of 
the supremacy of his studies, and of his own mental superiority. 
Hence, republican as he was, he could not brook the frigid 
apathy of our republican governor. 

" An instructive parallel might be drawn between Wil- 
son and Michaux the younger. All who knew the latter, 
remember with admiration his personal intrepidity and 
hardihood. Like Wilson he had in reality abided the pelting 
of the pitiless storm. Nothing but unintermitting efforts, under 
the most discouraging circumstances, enabled him to complete 
his History of American Forest Trees. Michaux, like Wilson, 
sustained himself under every social privation, and became 
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a tenant of tlie woods ; scarcely for weeks, months, nay, sea- 
sons, participating of the shelter of the domestic roof and the 
comforts of the culinary fire. He was, moreover, often so outre 
iu his appearance, from necessity and habit, as rarely perhaps to 
command the civilities of refuied life : tlie metamorphoses of 
Naso, were at times almost outdone by the peculiarities of his 
outward attire. But the materials of his Sylva having at length 
been brought together, from every quarter of our widely 
spread country, he repaired with them to Paris, and there, under 
the patronage of tlie savans of that metropolis, gave to the 
world liis elegant volumes. He still lives near the Sorbonne, 
blessed with the remnant of a good constitution, at comforta- 
ble ease, enjoying the national bounty willingly granted him for 
his services ; and the students of nature greet him as one of 
their choicest associates. All who visit the Jardin des Plantes, 
will learn how much he has enriched it, and behold the pla- 
tanus and the bignonia associated as neighbours, though of 
distant climes, in amicable rivalry with the lordly Adansonia. 
-^Ue has effectively benefited the arts and rural affairs ; he 
points to the furniture around his dwelling, as examples of the 
beautiful adaptation of the products of our native woods, to the 
elegancies of the dining-room and the boudoir. He loves 
America — it was the theatre of his reputation — and her forests 
yield the loveliest and the loftiest trees. Poor Wilson on the 
contrary, with all his high and ennobling aspirations, was 
ever subjected to the caprices of indigence and want. With 
the contemplative eye of philosophy, he enjoyed the luxury of 
interrogating nature, in the most attractive of her forms of 
animated existence ; and he saw in prospective, the accom- 
plishment of his disinterested designs. But sickness invades 
him with his unfinished labours before him, and in his pre- 
mature death, we have a striking illustration of the uncertainty 
of all human thhigs. 

** Exalted as all will pronounce the contributions of Michaux 
the younger, I think that you should view the subject in another 
bearing, when considering the relative merits of the author of 
the Forest Trees, and of the American Ornithology. — Michaux 
cannot fairly be looked upon as a pioneer in his vocation. Not 
a few eminent arboriculturists had loni^ ago ^iven some 
account of the riches of our forests. Since the time of the 
Swede, Kahu, Wangenlieim had jKnietratcd into various parts 
of our countrv, the better to un<UM*btaiiil urit^lit tlu- capabilities 
of the North Ammcan tree, for transplauliu^ and |irn|ia^ali«>n 
in GrruKiny, and had dedicati.il to iiis sovereign, ihu king of 
Prussia, his large folio with numerous plates^. Uiii druwiii^>, 1 
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anderstand, were made by himself; and when we consider me 
professional capacity to wliicli he was restricted during our re- 
volutionary war, it is almost marvellous what he efl'ecled. The 
ingenious Massou and the unforiuiiale Doniltey, had also touch- 
ed our shores, and Michuux the father having explored the 
North American regionb for a period of more than twelve years, 
had illustrated in fulin, in a manner corresponding to his 
subject, Ihc Onk« of North America. These then wilh John 
and William Oartitim and others had somewhat opened the Geld 
for subsequent and better qualified observers, and Michaux has 
deservedly secured the triumph. 

IIow diRerent is the fact as regards that depnrtmRnl 
in which Wilson excelled : excluding the labours of Ca(e»- 
by, in a limited district, with the exception of a casnal , 
notice here and there, and the im|jerfect catalogue i ' 
birds by Mr. Jefferson, hardly a correct observation 1 
oniiihotogv is to be found, prior to the appearance of Wilsni 
The most improved works in our natural history abounded ^ 
narratives of the incantations of the serpent, the sub-lerrea 
hybernation of the swallow, and a thousand other abinflj 
stories touching the ecotiomy of animals, which, from l' 
plausibility with which they were sustained, caused plrilo90| 
Itself to be debased by its credence in such asinine hypotlier 
Our birds were songless and without plumage, and the I 
bodings of the raven was our only melody. In this stated 
doubt and ignorance, like the dauntless mariner on unknot 
seas, without chart or compass, Wilson appears. With the for 
of genius he becomes en original explorer of untrodden wildltV 
of vast extent and peril; shade and sunshine are alike to htm; 
his pursuit is his happiness: with a diligence surpassing com- 
mendation, he enlarges the boundaries of human knowledge, 
and with the simplicity of truth, elevates American Ornitho- 
logy to the certainly of a science, and worthy the cultivation of 
the highest intellect. 

" Tou will pardon me, if, before I conclude, I record one or 
Iwo circumstances concerning Wilsnn's reputation abroad. 
I allude to the popular and exalted renown he attained 
almost immediately after the completion of the Oroitbology, 
by Mr. Ord his estimable friend who published his bio- 
graphy. The woi^ of Wilson had indeed received ftoil 
the American press, a few literary notices daring ibe progmi 
of its publication. Governor Clinton had written one or two 
friendly critiques, with his wonted earnestness for the promo- 
tion of the science, and Wilson was gratified that he enjoyed 
the consideration of a character so conspicuous. Bat with bi* 
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transatlantic countrymen, his memory became an object of 
deep interest. Paisley, his birth-place, had long known him 
as the author of Watty and Meg, a popular ballad, which I 
recollect in ray earliest school-boy days, to have been echoed 
in our streets. I believe he was also the writer of some pathe- 
tic verses on the loss of a lovely boy by drowning, entitled, 
*' Pale wanderer of the silent night," a production not alluded 
to in any notice of his muse that I have seen. Within a 
year or two after his work was finished, his countrymen at 
Paisley were urgent in their inquiries of American travellers 
concerning him and his great production. You must allow, 
after all, said they, that you are indebted to a Scotchman for 
the true account of the birds of America. He was our towns- 
man, and it gratifies us to learn any particulars of him. Near 
this place, he was once a faithful weaver among us ; and Watty 
and Meg please us e'en now. Perhaps these expressions of 
popular feeling struck me with the greater force, inasmuch as 
an occurrence of a somewhat different complexion took^place a 
day or two before. Encountering a highland lad, who was 
discoursing sweet music to a song of Burns, I expressed my 
pleasure by remarking, we had no such poetry by American 
bards* * You have not produced Burns,' replied he, ' but yon 
have produced a greater man than all Scotland has, — Doctor 
Franklin, — he taught the way to make money.' 

'' When the Dukes John and Charles of Austria attended a 
convenatione at Sir Joseph Banks in 1816, the royal visiters 
expressed a desire to examine the library and vast collections in 
natural science of the venerable president of the Royal Society. 
' I have nothing worthy of your special examination,' said 
Sir Joseph, * except the American Ornithology of Wilson :' 
and further inquiries were dropt upon the inspection of this 
extraordinary work. ' Our Radcliff library is deficient,' ob- 
served Dr. Williams, the Regius Professor of Botany : we 
have had no opportunity of procuring the American Ornitho- 
logy by Wilson : we learn the work is terminated ; and it is 
remarkable that no Edinburgh or Quarterly has taken notice of 
it: in what way can we soonest obtain a copy from your country? 

" Thus the sod has scarcely covered the grave of the lament* 
ed Wilson, ere his matchless efforts as nature's historian, were 
tbe theme of popular and scientific admirers in regions far re« 
mote and distant from each other. While therefore his earthly 
remains have commingled with their kindred dust, like the 
delightfal solo of that chief* of song among the feathered 
tribe, whose vocal powers amidst the fragrant magnolia, he 
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has so eloquently described as unrivalled, his own sorpassing 
labours will ever command the admiration of the disciples of 
nature in every part of the habitable globe. 

"But I am fearful of enlarging this epistle, and hasten to 
assure you of my sincere esteem aud regard. 

•*JOHN W. FRANCISr 

•• Ww. DUKLAP, E»q." 



CHAPTER XIV. 

John ParadiM— Samuol L. Waldo— instructed in letters by General Eaton 3 ia 
painting, by Mr. Stewart, of Hartford— goes to Litchfield— finds two patrons 
and is in despair ; but finds a fticnd and prospers— Goes to Charleston — ^Vmln 
London— returns home— Waldo and Jewett — Mr. Catton*s father— CharitH 
the son studies animai painting and landscape — paints a horse for his ftiend 
Baeohyl to monnt the king on— Francis Kearney — James Frothinghaa-— a 
builder of chaise bodies—*— attempts to paint a portrait — makes approadMS 
to Stuart, and succeeds in gaining mstruction— removes to Salem — tries Bo^ 
Ion— ramoves to New- Yon— Anson Dickinson — Peter Bfavarick. 

JOHN PARADISE— 1808. 

This very worthy citisen and pious man was bom in Hoih 
terton county, New-Jersey, Oct. 24th, 1 783. His ancetton 
were Engluh, his grandfather having emigrated to Maryland. 
The father of the artist was a saddler in Pennington village; 
and John, after a country school education, was taken by him 
into the work-shop. He, however, preferred printing to sad- 
dle-making ; but, on trial,was not found strong enough, and 
returned to his father's. He had a taste for music, and leann 
ed to practise both on the flute and violin ; but his great de- 
light was in attempts at drawing, and after copying from prints, 
he even attempted faces from the life. As usual, there were 
admirers to encourage, and at the age of eighteen he took 
himself to portrait painting. He soon after became acquaint- 
ed with Elizabeth Stout, and in a short time after married her. 
To this circumstance my informant attril)utes the future good 
of his life. He became a pious as well as a moral man, and 
pursued his chosen avocation with additional industry and 
perseverance. He went to Philadelphia, and for a very short 
time put himself under the tuition of Volozan ; and in 1803 
he commenced professionally as an artist. In 1810 he removed 
to New- York, and was actively engaged in his profession for 
many years : but his health declined, iind he had affections of 
the head, which at times rendered him incapable of business. 

The sect to which Mr. Paradise was attached contributed to 
his success and employment as a portrait painter. Most of the 
engravings in the Methodist Magazine are from paintings by 
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him. He died as he had lived, relying apon the mercy of his 
God. According to his wish, he had been removed to the 
house of his brother-in-law, Philemon Dickinson, near Spring- 
field, New Jersey, that he might die in presence of his sister. 
His decease took place on the 26th of November, 1833. 

SAMUEL L. WALDO— 1803. 

This gentleman was born in the town of Windham, Con- 
necticut. His father was repeatedly elected, by his townsmen, 
to represent them in the state legislature ; but, being of that 
honourable class of citizens, yeomen cultivating their own 
soil, young Waldo was early accustomed to habits of labori- 
ous industry. His education was that of a good country 
school, but had a circumstance connected with it worthy of 
notice — his first teacher was aAerwards the well-known Gen. 
Eaton. 

The usual fate of writing books belonging to boys, who as 
men become painters, attended those of Waldo ; and the de- 
sire to become an artist induced him, at the age of sixteen, to 
request his father to place him with a portrait painter of Hart- 
ford ; assuring him, that if he would pay for his tuition, he 
would never ask another dollar from him. His father indulged 
him, and paid one hundred dollars to a Mr. Stewart, whose 
skill and knowledge were not worth as many cents. 

Waldo made the best of such instruction ; and at the age 
of twenty, with (as he has said) fifteen dollars in his pocket, 
the price paid by a British commodore for the first portrait 
the young painter attempted from the life, he took a painting 
room, and set up his esel in the city of Hartford. Success 
did not attend his efforts, and even his moderate expenses 
exceeded his income. Happily he boarded at the same ta- 
ble with a young lawyer, who, although just starting in life's 
race himself, could feel for one who appeared to be lagging 
and heavily laden. This was Thomas Day, Esq. since secre- 
tary of state for Connecticut. Mr. Day advised Waldo to try 
Litchfield, and gave him a letter to a friend in that place. — 
He did more — he furnished credit for a new suit of clothes, to 
make a suitable appearance among strangers. Theodore 
Dwight, Esq. gave him a letter likewise to a person of wealth 
and official rank. The persons to whom these letters were 
addressed had both invited the young painter to visit Litchfield 
and promised him employment. 

On arriving at Litchfield, with little else in his pockets but 
these letters, he, with fluttering heart, proceeded to deliver 
them. One of the patrons by promises was very glad to see 
him, but extremely sorry that the friend whose portrait he 
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wanted was tick and could not sit. He called on the otiwr, 
who bowed him out with assurances that he should at aU tii 
be eiceedingly happy to see him at his house. But there 
fnends as well as patrons in the world, and Mr. Waldo*s con- 
duct through life entitled him to expect friendship— and he 
found it It so happened that a gentleman of Litchfield, at the 
time unknown to him, witnessed the cold reception and formal 
bow with which he had been received, or rather, dismined ; 
and being a warm-hearted man, benevolence dictated roeasores 
which he immediately put in practice, to counteract tbe effects 
of politeness. As he took leave of the last patron with heavy 
heart, and was proceeding to his inn, a gentleman followed 
him, and calling him by name, said, ** My name is Gonld-^ 
saw your pictures at Hartford — I am happy to see yoo m 
Litchfield. Will you go with me to my house ? it is but a lew 
steps.** The inviution was accepted ; and the young artist 
introduced to Mr. Gould's family, and persuaded to stay and 
take dinner. Before dinner was ready Waldo observed a man 
entering the court-yard of the house, with his baggage and 
professional apparatus ; which, by order of Mr. Gould, wai 
carried up stairs into a spacious and well-furnished room, lo 
which he led the painter, saying, ** This is your chamber, and 
my house is your home : you may commence painting oijr 
wife^s portnut as soon as you please, and then my fiice ii at 
your service." There certainly are two kinds of people in 
this world of ours. 

What a sudden revolution must have taken place ia tbe 
feelings of a youth, who the moment before had in a strange 
place seen all his hopes blasted, and had not money enough to 
carry liim back — and now found himself surrounded by 

friends — the employment he sought, offered spontaneously 

free quarters provided for him, and a bright prospect for futu- 
rity opened before him. Day started him — Gould sped him 
on, and from that moment, though sometimes among shoals 
and shallows, he has sailed with the flood-tide to the haven he 
has found. 

Mr. Gould introduced him to his friends — portraits were en- 

Eaged — and the empty pocket was filled with $160. At 
litchfield, Mr. Waldo met the Hon. John Rutledgc, of South 
Carolina, who employed his pencil and invited him to accom- 
pany him to Charleston. The offer was accepted, and having 
discharged del)ts and visited his parents, the young artist sailed 
before the wind to the south. 

At Charleston he was employed constantly ; but feeling as 
he advanced in his profession the want of instruction, he, after 
a visit to Connecticut, and a second voyage to Charleston, by 
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aid of the warm sons of the south, was enabled to visit London 
with letters to West and Copley. In 1 806, he was received 
with friendship by Mr. West, and civility by Mr. Copley — 
and Charles B. King arriving about the same time, they took 
a room jointly in Titchfield-street. Mr. Copley introduced 
Waldo to the Royal Academy, the advantages of which he 
enjoyed for more than two years. Among tliose who had 
induced Mr. Waldo to visit London, some had done it b}' pro- 
mises, and he found himself more than once placed in embar- 
rassing circumstances. Mr. Elihu White of New-York, and 
Mr. Charles W. Green, of Boston, relieved him by loans which 
he has repaid by cash and gratitude. 

Mr. Waido painted a few portraits at five guineas each, in 
London, but had not employment enough to pay expenses. — 
Robert Fulton was in London, and did him essential service 
by bis advice. After passing nearly three years in England, 
Mr. Waldo returned home, and landed in New-York on the 24tb 
of January, 1809, (as he has said) "With two guineas in my 
pocket, and indebted to my friends six or seven hundred dol- 
lars." In addition to this burthen, (for all debt is a burthen to 
an honest man,) he had made the dangerous experiment of 
bringing a wife from her native country, and had an increasing 
family depending upon his exertions. It is to his honour, that 
by industry and economy this gentleman has discharged all pe- 
cuniary obligations, and remains to this time, (1834,) a pros- 
perous and popular portrait painter, who can talk of his bank 
•hares and stock like a merchant, while his children are a joy 
to his increasing years. 

About the year 1812, William Jewett came to him for in- 
struction, and was to give his services for three years, but in 
the second, he proved so useful as to induce his teacher to give 
him a salary in addition to his board and lodging ; and in a 
short time to take him into a partnership, which continues to 
this day with increasing friendship. They paint jointly as 
Waldo and Jewett, and most of their pictures have the labour 
of both on them. 

Mr. Waldo being a director of the American Academy of 
Fine Arts, proposed opening a subscription for employing 
Lawrence to paint a full-length of West, as he has said, " That 
artists might see what constituted a work of art in that branch 
of painting.'^ To this scheme the president and directors as- 
sented, and Waldo beginning the subscription with $100, 
most present followed the example. The list was filled up 
promptly by citizens of New-York, and the $2000 raised and 
paid in due time to Lawrence by Mr. Rush, then our ambas- 
lador at London. On seeing this picture, George the Fourth 
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ordered a copy of it. This is the fall-length of West, which 
Williams and Canningham, the biographers of Lawrencei say 
that he presented to the American Academy on being elect^ 
an honorary member, and one of these historians tells us, that 
in consequence of Lawrence's generosity, and in hope to share 
it, an Italian Academy sent him notice of like honours. 

It may be seen by this sketch, that industry and perseve- 
rance can raise a prudent man from poverty and debt to inde- 
pendence in fortune ; and from a very middling standing, at 
an artist, (even after his return from England) to a decided 
degree of merit and popularity. 

CHARLES CATTON— 1804. 

This intelligent and pleasant old gentleman (for he was 
old when I knew him, in 1813) was the son of Charles CattCNi, 
R. A. of London ; a celebrated painter of heraldiy, and EIh 
zabeth his wife : the younger Charles was bom in London oo 
the 30th of December, 1756. Having become a widower, and 
being possessed of property which he supposed would render 
him independent in the New World, the republican instito- 
tions of which were congenial to him, he emigrated in I804» 
bringing with him, to New-York, two daughters and a son. 

To one of these daughters, (Mrs. Gill, of New-Turk) I am 
indebted for particulars relative to her father, which appear to 
me highly interesting, and eminently worthy of being rescued 
from that oblivion which must soon have enveloped tliem widi 
impenetrable darkness. 

The father of our subject had, in the pursuit of his art of 
blazonry, studied animal painting assiduously, and rendered 
the monsters of ancient heraldry beautiful and picturesque re- 
presentations of nature, as far as the absurdities of the mystery 
would permit. He published a volume, with plates, on his 
favourite study. He died in 1798, having enjoyed the well- 
earned reputation of being the first artist in bis branch of paint- 
ing in Great Britain. Herald painters were in his time, 
ranked with artists in other departments of painting ; and Mr. 
Catton's skill in animal painting, and knowledfi^e of the human 
figure, gained him the rank of Royal Academician. Such 
was the instructor of young Charles ; who, under so able a 
teacher, imbibed a love for !iis father's branch of art, and de- 
rived from him his intimate knowledge of animal painting — 
strengthened and confirmed by his own studies. He was a 
pupil likewise of the Royal Academy. 

His father and grandfather having been victims to the gout, 
and Charles fearing the same inexorable tyrant, he was told 
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that the only probable means of escape was travel. He ac- 
cordingly visited most parts of England and Scotland, making 
drawings ; from which, on his return home, he selected those 
he most approved, and painted them in oil. Many of these 
views are engraved and published, and some of the prints may 
be found in this country. 

On the very respectable authority of Mr. Catton's daughter, 
Mrs. Gill, I give the following anecdote: — Mr. Catton, her 
father, was intimate with Mr. Beechy, since known as Sir Wm. 
Beechy. Mr. Beechy was a favourite painter with George 
the Third, and the king gave him an order for his portrait on 
horseback. Beechy proceeded to execute his Majesty's order, 
and had frequent sittings of the king, with opportunities of 
studying the horse intended to be commemorated. He, how- 
ever, felt that he was not sufficiently au fait with the larger 
animal of the two, and applied to his friend Catton for assist- 
ance. Catton undertook to paint the living throne of the king; 
but expressly stipulated that the affair should be kept secret, 
and of course that no one should see him when at work. He 
had proceeded with his usual skill and knowledge in this branch 
of painting, nearly to a close ; when one day some one en- 
tered the apartment while he was at work, and thinking it was 
Beechy, he went on painting, and the intruder took his stand 
behind him, and looked on, as his friend frequently did. — 
" Well," said Catton, " how do you like your horse .^" And 
looking up as he spoke, he was astonished to see the king ; 
who answered, •* Very well — very well indeed — I like my 
horse very well — sit still, sir — don't put down your palette — 
I will look on a little while — go on — go on — go on — ^you are 
doing very well, sir — go on." 

The painter went on, and the monarch entered into conver- 
sation with him in his usual rapid and peculiar manner, asking 
questions particularly respecting horses ; which Catton readily 
and promptly answered, much to the king's satisfaction. — 
Beechy came in, and found that the secret was discovered 
— the doors had opened of themselves on the approach of 
royalty— every precaution had been in vain. The king laugh- 
ed at his painter, and expressed his satisfaction with Catton. 
Several other interviews took place between the king and the 
painter of his horse, during which the amiable monarch be- 
came very much pleased with Catton's conversation, as well 
as skill : and while sitting to Beechy, he expressed his appro- 
bation of his friend in very strong terms ; concluding with, 
•* 1 like him very much, Beechy — Beechy, I'll knight him — 
I'll knight him— tell him so." 
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This is Uie cheap way in which mooarchs can pay debts 
and confer favours ; and by a nick-name and a piece of ribbon 
tickle the vanity of the silly creatures who support them by 
their labour. 

Beechy of course communicated '' his majesty's gracioss 
intention" to the astonished Catton ; who (probably after 
laughing at the proposal) begged his friend to make the pro- 
per apologies to the king, and decline the favour* Accord- 
ingly, when the portrait painter had the next sitting, be made 
excuses for his friend Catton, and announced his having de- 
clined the title and the intended honour. George took it all 
in good part ; but, as be determined to get rid of a portion of 
his knight-making power, he said, '< Well, well, well, Beechy 
•>— if he will not be knighted I will knight you, Beechy — yoa 
must not refuse— ha? I will knight you." Such is my in- 
formant's version of the story of Sir William Beechy 's knigbl- 
bood. 

Mr. Catton, on his arrival in this country, purchased a 
fiirm up the Hudson, in Ulster county, and resided there many 
years, occasionally paindng landscapes and animals. In 1813 
he visited New-York, and I became acquainted with him. He 
painted a drop-scene for a theatre my friend John Joseph Hol- 
land opened in Anthony-street; and he represented all tbt 
prominent characters of Shakespeare in appropriate costamtp 
with good expression, and well managed throughout. I waa 
at this time taking up the pencil for oil painting, after an in- 
terval of twenty years ; and the old gentleman fi^uently call- 
ed upon me and encouraged me. '* You shall be the portrait 
painter and I will be the historical painter," he has frequently 
said : but I never saw any historical composition from his pen- 
cil, or any grouping of human figures, except the Sbakspeare 
characters, and two pictures mentioned below. My friend 
Elias Hicks, Esq. has a landscape of Mr. Catton's painting, 
with animals introduced. 

The last picture he painted was Noah's Ark, and the ani- 
mals entering and congregated for the purpose. This is in 
the possession of Colonel Bomford ; and a copy of it was 
shown to me by Charles W. Peale, painted for his Ark in 
Philadelphia. Mr. Catton died on the 24th of April, 1819, 
aged 63. 

Some time after his death two pictures were shown in New- 
York, said to be painted by Hogarth, and brought to this 
country by Mr. Catton. It is said they were sent to this 
city for sale by Mr. Catton's son, and were in the possession 
of Mr. Samuel Maverick, the son of Peter R. Maverick, one 
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of the earliest engravers. I had no hesitation in saying, that 
one of them had no mark of Hogartli's pencil upon it, or of 
his genius in the design : the other, (a Recruiting Sergeant 
enlisting a Clown) was so good, and reminded me so forcibly 
of " The March of the Guards to Finchley," that I said, — 
*^ this may be Hogarth's, though I doubt it." The Drummer 
sitting at his porter potations was particularly good. A friend 
of mine asked Mrs. Gill if she knew any thing of two pictures 
by Hogarth, brought to this country by her father, and in 
bis possession to the time of his death. She replied, that she 
had never heard of his having any picture by that master in 
his possession at any time. My friend described the Recruit- 
ing Scene ; when the lady stepped to one of her father's port- 
folios and produced the original coloured drawing ; saying, 
she remembered perfectly the time he painted it, and all the 
circumstances attending it ; particularly her delight, as a child, 
when she saw the monkey in the corner of the picture. 

FRANCIS KEARNEY— 1804. 

This gentleman was born in the city of Perth Amboy, New 
Jersey, about the year 1780. His father, at one time a mer^ 
chant in New- York, was likewise a native of Perth, and his 
grandfather, an eminent lawyer, long resided there, if not a 
native. The mother of Francis Kearney was the daughter of 
Judge Lawrence, of Burlington, New Jersey, and sister of the 
gallant Captain Lawrence, of the United States navy, i^bose 
flag he graced with one of its many victories, and afterwards 
fell, uttering the well known cry of *' Don't give up the 
ship." 

At the age of eighteen Francis, having a predilection for 
drawing and engraving, was placed with Peter R. Maverick, 
the best engraver, at that time, in New-York, but miserably 
deficient, as he had no education in the art, and owed all his 
attainment to his own persevering iudustry. 

Maverick demanded and received ^250 for the instruction 
of this youth for three years, besides the advantage of his 
ingenuity and labour. The attention of young Kearney was 
principally directed to the human figure, and to such compo- 
sitions as raise engraving from the mechanical arts to the arts 
of design. His first plate of any account was done for an 
Encyclopedia, published by Mr. John Law, of New-York. 

Drawing he studied under Mr. Archibald Robertson and 
his brother Alexander. Line engraving, etching, acquatinto, 
stippling, and soft ground etching were all studied by the 
young engraver, principally by the aid of books. 
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At the end of the term agreed for, lie commenced bnsiiwH 
as an engraver for himself, with the usual discouraging cir- 
cumstniices vibich attend the unknown ; but some time after 
Mr. Collins, a publisher, rommented a quarto bible with 
plates, which was considered al ihe time as a great underifr- 
king. Leney, an engraver of merit, who arrived in ihia 
country about 1808 or 9, Peter Maverick, the son of Peter R. 
Scoles, Anderson, aud Kearney, engravers of New-York, 
with Tiebout, and Boyd of Philadelphia, were engaged on 
ihe plates for this work- 
Philadelphia was at this time far before New-York in the 
business of publishing books, re-prints of English works, and 
ihe decorations of such works gave the principal employment 
to our engravers. In 1610 Mr. Kearney removed to the 
capital of Pennsylvania, and immediately found himself in 
full and constant employment, which coniinued for twenty-one 
years that he resided there. 

In 1820 he entered into a partnership under the firm of 
"Tanner, Vallance, Kearney fa Co.," for the term of three 
years. The object was bank-note and other engraviog. 
This proved an unfortunate connection for him, and, as I an 
informed, at the end of three years he lost the amount of his 
labour for the whole lime. Mr. Henry S. Tanner managed 
the financial concerns. The publication of the large North 
American Atlas was commenced ; and at the winding up of 
the business, the financier took the plates, as the other part- 
ners complain, and, by finishing them, realixed a great profiL 
However this may be, Mr, Kearney lost the labour of thrra 
years of his life. 

Since this unsuccessful copartnership Mr. Kearney has been 
employed on various works for souvenirs and other publica- 
tions, principally religious subjects, and in 1830 commenced 
engraving a large plate of the Last Supper of Da Vinci, from 
Raphael Morgan's celebrated plate. This has been success- 
ful, and added to his reputation as an artist. During the 
progress of ibis work he returned to his native place, on 
business relative to his father's estate, but continued his appli- 
cation to his great work of the Last Supper. 

In June 1833 be returned to New- York, and there finished 
this plate, which he sold to Mr. Carpenter, who has already 
disposed of 1500 impressions at $5 each, and the demand 
continues. 

JAMES PROTHINGHAM— 1805. 
Mr. Frothingham, at this time (1834) one of our best pw- 
trait painien, commeoced tbe working businesa of life as a 
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builder of chaise bodies, the trade his father followed and in- 
tended for him. He was born in Charlestown, Massachusetts, 
near Boston, in the year 1786. James early commenced 
attempts at drawing, and as he succeeded, to the admiration of 
his schoolmates, applause excited ambition. In due time he 
gained the art and mystery of chaise building under his father's 
tuition ; but bis attempts at drawing having led him to dabble 
in colours, his first step towards the painting art was to colour 
tbe chaise bodies made by himself and his father. This was, 
at the time, one of those mysteries only imparted by masters 
to their apprentices under seal of secrecy, and the youth had 
to devise means by which to compel the colours to adhere to 
the wood, and make one layer of paint keep its place over 
another. Many unsuccessful experiments did not discourage 
him, and he finally, notwithstanding the extreme closeness of 
the coach and chaise painters in the neighbourhood, obtained 
the art. 

In the mean time his experiments in drawing had been in 
progress ; and from copying a print fi'om a child's book, line 
by line, he had attained to the representation of a bowl, a hat, 
and other objects technically called still-life, with an encour- 
aging degree of truth. At this period of his progress, towards 
bis destined profession, some one suggested that portraits 
might be made with black and white chalk on grey paper. 
He tried with charcoal and chalk, and prevailed upon a rela- 
tion to sit to him. This was pronounced a monstrous likeness. 
He next sat to himself, and produced a portrait in indian ink. 
The portrait of his grandfather, in oil colours, was the next 
experiment. He had never seen a painter's palette but con- 
trived a machine for himself, such as he thought proper for the 
purpose — it was a piece of board, in which he made holes to 
receive as many thimbles as he had colours, which diluted with 
oil, were thus disposed of, every colour to its thimble and 
every thimble to its hole in the board, ready to receive the 
brush. Of tints or mingling of colours he knew nothing. 
With this original apparatus and without instruction, he com- 
menced portrait painting, while yet applying himself to the 
discovery of some mode by which to accomplish chaise paint- 
ing, at the same time working at his trade. His mode of 
making out a likeness was as unusual as his palette was origi- 
nal. He painted first the forehead and finished it, then one 
eye and afterwards the other, finishing each as he went, and 
so feature by feature to the chin. The hair was then put on, 
the drapery followed, and last a background. Even thus 
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working in ilie dark, lie made such pictures ai called fonfa 
the applaiiie of hi* father's neighbours and his own assoriaiM. 

TImt the lad should have been in the neighbourhood of 
Boston all his life, and striving to paint from childhood, and 
yet hove remained in total ignorance of the mode of operation 
udopted by others, is a curious fact. Of the fact 1 am assured 
by Mr. Frolhinfrham himself. It marks a degree of seclusion 
from that portion of society to which all these matters are 
familiar, which at first sight appears very strange; bul 
perhaps we should fiud in ihe Occupation of the father, and 
tha associates of the young man, a sulfieiont explanation. So 
far Frothiiigham had been almost self-iaught. 

Having been sent on business to Lancaster, Massachusells, 
he there first met with a portrait painter. Mr. Whiting was 
the son of General Whiting, an old revolutionary soldier. 
This gentleman did not continue long in the profession, btil 
entered the army of the United States. At this time, however, 
he had the power and (he will to show young Froihingham 
what kind of an instrument a painter's paletie is, and how 
painters use ii. Mr. Whiting had sought and received instruc- 
lion from Stuart. He communicated freely what he had freely 
received, aud Froihingham was (old with what coloars ibc 
great painter set his palette, how he mingled his tints, and tn 
some measure how he used them. 

The youth returned home elated with his acquired know- 
ledge, and eager to put in practice the lessons he had received. 
He procured a palette — dismissed his thimbles, procured co- 
lours and oils as directed, and began a portrait in (he usual 
manner as he had been instructed by Whiting. About (his 
time likewise, he obtained the privilege of reading Keynold's 
Discourses — the first booh he liad seen on the siibjeci of paint- 
iag. This again marks the seclusion to which a young man 
may be confined, although within the precincts of a dense and 
enlightened population. 

His success in the mode of painiiog now adopted by bim 
was so great, that at the age of twenty he found sufficient em- 
ployment as a portrait painter at low prices, to induce him to 
abandon the painting of carriages, just as he had mastered the 
mystery by bis own efforu. He was likewise induced to mar- 
ry, while yet be had to obtain a profession or property to ani^ 
port a family. 

Stuart, as we have seen, took up bis residence in BoMOD ID 
1805, and his name had previously reached Frotbingbara; 
but althoDgh desiring above all things to see the great paintar, 
and obtain his instruction, it was far from his thought tbat 
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such good was attainable. He bad found that coach painters 
had secrets, which could only be obtained by a long service as 
an apprentice, and he concluded that a great portrait painter 
would require still longer servitude or payment of money far be- 
yond his means, before communication of his higher mysteries. 
At length, after Stuart had removed to Roxbury, and was 
surrounded by his family, after much debate the young man 
determined to approach the awful presence of the first portrait 
painter in the country. There was at this time, an ingenious 
painter of signs and ornaments in Boston of the name of Penny- 
man. This man had talents which had attracted the notice of 
Stuart. Pennyman accidentally saw the portrait of a Mr. 
Foster, painted by Frothingham, and advised him to see Mr. 
Stuart. The young man with great trepidation walked to 
Roxbury, determined to gain admittance within the lion's den. 
He thought he would present himself as one wanting his pic- 
ture painted, and make inquiry respecting Mr. Stuart's prices. 
He was admitted without difficulty, but Stuart was not at 
home. His son Charles received him, answered his questions, 
and showed him the works of his father. 

Encouraged by Pennyman, he soon aAer determined to 
show one of his own heads to Stuart, and again walked from 
Charlestown, through Boston and over the neck to Roxbury ; 
this time carrying the portrait of Foster. He knocked and 
Mrs. Stuart opened the door. He presented himself without 

showing in the first instance that he had brought a picture, 

leaving it out of sight of whoever might come to the door. 
'^ Your name. Sir, and I will announce you." This appeared 
as an awful ceremony to the young painter — but he must go 
on. He gave his name, and was usliered into the old gentle- 
man's painting room. He mustered courage to communicate 




tarn pictures out of doors here — bring it in." 

On the great painter's esel was a portrait of Judge Jones, 
thought by Mr. Frothingham, one of his best. Stuart placed 
the young man's work by the side of it. He asked him what 
his present business was. *' Coach painting, sir." '* Stick to 
it. Yon had better be a tea-waterman's horse in New- York, 
than a portrait-painter any where." 

Notwithstanding this damper, Frothingham saw and heard 
enough to encourage him ; and he obtained permission to 
come again. On his next visit he did not see the painter, who 
was engaged with a sitter, but his son Charles told him that 
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his father had said, " That young man's coloaring remttidi 
one of Tiliaa's." This was tixitig Frolhingham io the pur- 
suit fated for him. He from Uiis time forward carried his por- 
traits to Roxbury, and never went without receiving a lesson 
of importance. The sixth picture he carried for critlciEm, be 
was amply repaid for his long and fatiguing walk by the re- 
mark, al\er due examination, " You do not know how well 
you have dune this." 

In the year 1810, Sluart said to his pupil, for such Froth- 
ingham must now be called, after looking at a recently paint- 
ed portrait, "There is no man in Boston, but myself, can 
paint so good a head." And not long after, went further by 
saying, " Except myself, there is no roan in the United Stales 
can paint a better head than that," pointing to the last his 
pupil had brought to him. 

Mr. Frolhingham removed from Charleslown to Salem, — 
it was there I first saw him. He was full of employment, but 
I remember nothing in his rooms at that time that would jus- 
tify the high eulogium above given, or that could compare with 
portraits from his pencil since painted in New- York. He was 
induced to remove to Boston, hut Chester Harding had gained 
the public favour, and even Stuart was left unemployed ! In 
1626, Mr. Frothingham removed to New- York, where he re- 
mains painting heads with great truth, freedom and excellence, 
but not with that undeviatJng employment wliirh popular 
painters of far inferior talents at the same time find. He has, 
as he says, been made to remember Stuart's first characteristic 
advice and remark, " Stick to coach-painting. You had bel- 
ter be a tea-waterman's horse in New- York, tlian a portrait- 
painter any where." 

But this is not a fair estimate of (he profession. It will be 
found by every candid examiner of tbe disappointments and 
vexations attending upon the portrait-painter, that like aH 
other troubles which befall man, much is owing to himself, ll 
is hard to bear the supercilious conduct of the rich and igno- 
rant who assume the patronizing tone, but it is best to smile in 
tbe confidence of superior knowledge. It is hard to have ap- 
poinlRienls broken which have caused hours of preparation ; but 
it is best to receive a sitter so as to give token of die injur; 
done you, but without ill-humour. When a well informed person 
engages a portrait, the engagement is held sacred, but witlt tbe 
vulgar a conlraci of that nature is not thought binding, al- 
though one for a hogshead of tobacco or pipe of ram, would 
be considered as not to be violated. The painter is injured m 
bis feelings, and tkrongh the preparations he makes, and the 
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reliaii€e be places on the faithless individual — but be has no 
redress, and bad better smile than scold. I have heard of 
painters, who if a sitter came a few minutes beyond the time 
appointed, would turn him or her away — this is churlish and 
injures his practice. 

ANSON DICKINSON— 1805. 

Was bom at Litchfield, Connecticut, in 1780. He was 
apprenticed to a silversmith, and worked as such. He com- 
menced miniature painting in 1 804, or before. I first saw him 
at Albany in 1805, and his painting was then indicative of 
talent. He became a very good cojourist. He was a very 
handsome, promising young man, but tlie promise of his youth 
has not been realized. In 1811 he was the best miniature 
painter in New-York. He has led a wandering, irregular 
life, without credit to himself or his profession. 

PETER MAVERICK— 1805. 

The son of Peter R. Maverick above noticed. Taught by 
bis father, but far excelling him as an artist, Mr. Maverick 
was, for a time, in most prosperous circumstances, his emolu- 
ments principally accruing from bank-note engraving. Some 
misfortunes connected with a partnership business, left him 
late in life to commence anew, with a very large family to 
support. A. B. Durand was his pupil, and in him the arts 
owe to Mr. Maverick unbounded gratitude — for however 

Seat the talents of the pupil, much is due to the master. Mr. 
averick died when still in the prime of life at New-York, 
the place of bis birth. 



CHAPTER XV. 

John 8. Oogdell of Charleston, S. C— Educated for the bar—Earl v visit to Italy 
m search of health— Returns and paints as an amateur— By Allston's advice 
applies himself to modelling and the study of anatomy— Models s(!vcral busts 
or distinxuislied men — Prepares to visit Europe for study, but is cruelly disap- 
pointed, owing to loss of his property, by a bank failing in New-York— Mr. 
UogdelPs pubUc emplovments and present eligible situation— Otis Hovey— Mo- 
ritx Fiirflt— Robert Mills— Education as an architect— Tbc buildings designed 
aod executed by him. 

JOHN STEPIIANO COGDELI^1805. 

This gentleman was born in the city of Charleston, Soiitli 
CaroUna, on the 19th of September, 1778; and at about 
leviaiileen years of age left tlie Charleston college, and was 
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placed in the office of a dislinguished member of the bar; iKw 
gentleman, Judge Johnson, being promoted to the stale jndi- 
ciary, Mr. Cogdell, having charge in part of the business be 
left, found his health so much injured by applicalion to it, thai 
lie seized the opportnnity of a friend's visiting the Medi- 
terranean and its shores, embarked with him in June 1800, 
and visited Gibraltar, Leghorn, Pisa, Florence, Sienna, and 
Rome. Previous to this he had fell no great passion for the 
arts, and only amused himself with water coloured copies 
from prints; but the pictures of Italy and a visit to Canovs 
called forth latent powers and excited ardent aspirslions, 
which were counteracted by continued ill health. With little 
bodily amendment, he returned home in about eight moDtht 
and resumed bis professional labours. 

The desire to become an artist, however, increased, and he 
solaced himself for the hours devoted to legal duties by pro- 
curing materials and attempting painting in oil, and at the 
same time imported casts and applied hiinselfto drawing from 
the round : from the plaster he advanced to the living head for 
his study, and painted many of his friends' likenesses as pre- 
sents. 

His preceptor, Judge Johnson, having been removed lolbe 
federal court, invited him to visit Washington city, which be 
did in I80t>. On his return he received from Mr. Jefferson, 
then president, an appointment as consul at Rome, no doubt 
with a view to gratify his taste, and facilitate his study of the 
arts of design ; but Mr. Cogdell could not avail himself of 
this kind intention, as his circumstances were not equal to the 
expense of the visit, and the appointmenl conveyed no emolu- 
ments. 

Af\er a happy marriage with Miss Gilchrist, Mr. Cogdell'i 
business as a lawyer increased; and although his study of art 
was diminished, he found lime to paint a crucifixion as ^p*" 
sent to his former instructor at college, the Rev. Simon Flei 
Gallagher, which was placed as an altar-piece in bis chnrcb. 
He likewise painted a picture for the Orphan House, and 
many others, beads and landscapes, as presents lo bis friends. 

Mr. Cogdell made frequent visits to the cities of the north, 
and found pleasure, encouragement, and instruction from bit 
intimacy with their artists. In the year 1825, Mr. Cogdell 
visited Boston for the second time, and met his friend and fel- 
low townsman Washington Allsion, whom he had not seen for 
twenty years. Mr. Allston strenuously advised him to model 
ID clay,' and be promised that he would make the attempC 
Id 1826 Mr. Cogdell very wisely applied himself to tbe rtwiy 
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of anatomy, and on one occasion mentioned to the professor, 
the promise he had made to his friend Allston : this led to an 
agreement with the professor, by which he submitted his head 
for a study, and Cogdell, although only verbally instructed in 
the use of clay, modelled his first bust. This year he again 
▼itited Boston, and was encouraged by Allston to proceed, 
and the result was, on his return home, a bust of General 
Monltrie, a cast of which was presented to congress, placed in 
their library, and occasioned very flattering compliments on 
the floor of the House of Representatives. 

While pursuing his profession with industry, Mr. Cogdell 
found time to design and model not only busts, but figures. 
Bat he had one favourite object in view, which was to visit 
England, France, and Italy, and taking with him a wife, whose 
attachment and congenial taste would aid and encourage him 
to devote himself to the arts in the latter country. Steadily 
pnrsoing this object, he had accumulated a capital nearly 
amounting to what might support him in Italy, by its interest, 
when circumstances threw in bis way a citizen of New- York — 
a member of the bar— -a former president, and then solicitor 
and director of a bank in that city. By the recommendation 
of this gentleman, he was induced to sell out stocks in Charles- 
Ion, and send the proceeds subject to his proflfered friendly 
investment. 

In a letter before me, communicated by the friend of Mr. 
Cogdell, from whom I derive my knowledge of the above par- 
ticulars relating to him, he says, ** My fancy had almost num- 
bered the months in which I should be enabled to plume my 
wings, and revel in the works of art in England, France, and 
again in Italy ; but in the spring of 1828 I received in about 
ten lines from the gentleman, a picture of my ruin in the bank's 
bilnre, in which he had invested my funds." He says in 
another passage : '' I have never heard since from the gen- 
tleman.'' 

Thus were his liberal and favourite hopes blasted. Happi- 
ly be bad a profession, and held an office under the general 
government in the customs, and summoning philosophy to his 
aid, he pursued his studies in art in unison, with attention 
to his immediate occupation as a man of business. 

Mr. Cogdell has served in the legislature of his native 
state, and has held the office of comptroller general. In 
1821 be was appointed by president Monro, naval officer of 
the customs of Charleston, re-appointed by John Q Adams, 
and afterwards by Andrew Jackson. From this situation he 
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was taken in July 1 B32, to superintend the l>iiainfss and inWwsU 
of the bank of South Carolina, as president. 

Mr. Cogdell lias distingnished himself as a painter, and with- 
out having even seen any one model, In- has modelled basts, 
Sfri>res> ""d groups, and without seeing any one chi*el in roar' 
ble, has executed several works in that material, particularly ■ 
tsblvt with three ligurea, which foims part of a tnonumeDt erec|- 
ed in St. Phillip's church by himself and brothers, to the me- 
mory of his mother. 

Thushappilysituated, (notwithstanding his disappointment) 
with ample competeucy, honoured and intrusted by his counlry» 
Mr. Cogdell enjoys the blessings attendant upon a virtnoUf 
and industrious life, 

OTIS HOVEY— 19«5. 

It is questionable whether ttiis name should be entered a» thiM) 
of an artist, or of one who furiliered the progress of tlie tut^ 
of design in America ; but as his pictures, though merelji copi«s, 
were, as such, extraordinary for one in bis circumsunces, ncrq, 
be is. He was bom in Massachusetu in J 788, and his falhac 
removing to Oxford, state of New-York, the boy's gcoius (u 
wc call it) was first discovered there as usual, by his attempt* 
to draw familiar objects. Samuel Miles Hopkins, Esq., of liie 
city of New-York, saw the boy's attempts, and wishing to aid 
talent, invited him to the city in 1806, and supported him (beret 
At this period be made several copies in oil, which are with Mr. 
Hopkins, and possess merit assuch; andastheproduciionsofaa 
ignorant youth, much merit. An attempt was made by Mr. 
Hopkins to interest our rich merrhsiuls in the lad's fate, so far 
as to ruise mouey to send bin) to Europe, but ihe plan failed— 
the money was not foribconiing. In the meantime, Uorejr 
showed a vulgar disposition for vulgar enjoymeui, and btf 
friend was obliged to send him borne. He there painted 
portraits of the DclgbWurs lor a time, and then sunk to 
oblivion. 

MORITZ FiJRST— 1607. 

This gentleman is a die-sinker, well instructed in hi* art, 
which is in many respects so distinct from the other arti of 
design, that I hopetl to give a sketch of its history, and ao ac- 
count of the process by which such beautiful worka are ^a- 
duced. 1 had promises given me by Mr. Moore, the INrector 
of the mint of die United Stales, and by a practical d' 
of New- York, but they have proved— promises. 
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Mr. Fiirst, in answer to my inquiries respecting himselfy 
says that he was born at Boesing, near the well known city of 
Presburg, in Slavonia, a province of Hungary, in the month 
of March, 1782. His principal instructor was Mr. Wijrt, die- 
sinker in the Mint of Vienna. Under this gentleman, Mr. 
Furst was taught the art of sinking dies for coins and medal- 
lions. He had a second instructor in Mr. Megole, at Manche- 
Deries, who had pursued his profession at Vienna in his youth, 
but was afterwards superintend ant of the mint of Lombardy. 

In the year 1807 Mr. Fiirst was engaged by the American 
consul at Leghorn to be die-sinker to the mint of the United 
States, and arrived in America in September of that year. Mr* 
FiJrst says, '* I was installed in that capacity by Joseph Clay, 
Esq. in the spring of 1808." 

I have heard from others that Mr. Fiirst has experienced in- 
JBStice. That he is a good artist 1 know. He resided in New- 
York many years ago, and in 1816 executed some work under 
my direction for the swords presented by the state to military 
and naval officers who had distinguished themselves. 

Mr. FiJrst has again resided in New- York for the last fbnr 
years, but I fear his emoluments from his profession have not 
been equal to his skill or deserts. 

ROBERT MILLS— 1807. 

This gentleman is a native of Charleston, South Carolina, 
and was educated at the college of that city under the charge 
of Bishop Smith and Dr. Gallagher. 

In the year 1800, Mr. Mills was sent by his father to the 
city of Washington, and placed in the office of James Hoban, 
Esq. architect of the public buildings then erecting in that 
city. Here he prosecuted his studies about two years, when 
be made a professional visit to all the principal cities and towns 
in the United States ; and on his return to Washington was 
introduced to Mr. Jeflerson, President of the United States, 
under whose patronage Mr. Mills resumed his studies, being 
furnished from Mr. Jefferson's library with such architectural 
works as he had, (principally Palladio's.) Mr. Jefferson was 
a great admirer of architecture, and was highly pleased to find 
an American directing his attention to the acquisition of this 
useful branch of science with a view to pursue it as a profes- 
sion, and therefore gave Mr. Mills every encouragement to 
Grscvere. The president was then erecting a mansion at 
onticello, which he afterwards occupied, and engaged Mr. 
Mills to make out the drawings of the general plan and eleva- 
ion of the building ; the drawings of the details Mr. Jeflerson 
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reserved to bimself; and it is surprising with what 
be entered into these, every moulding was designated, and its 
dimensions, in flgures, noted, so that nothing was left for the 
workmen to conji'cture. He introduced every order of archi- 
tecture in the finish of the various rooms, all true to the ruin 
ofPalladio. Mr. JefTerson was altogetlier Roman in his taste 
in architecture, and continued so to the day of his death, at 
may be seen on examining the University buildings in Vip* 
ginia, designed by him, and carried into execution under hit 
supervision. 

Mr. Mills soon after visited his native city, and while there, 
designed the Congregational church of that place, a building; 
of a novel form, a complete circle internally, ninety feet in di- 
ameter, and covered with a dome of equal span, the first at- 
tempt in this country to execute such an immense spread of 
roof without any intermediate support. He also laid before 
the governor of that state designs for a penitentiary institu- 
tion, accompanied by an examination of its principles. He 
shared, sometime before this, in the premium given by the le- 
gislature of South Carolina for the best design for the new 
college, since built at the seat of government of that state, 
(Columbia.) 

On his return to Washington, Mr. Mills was introduced by 
the president to Mr. Latrobe, then recently appointed arcliH 
lect of the capitol, and advised to enter as a pupil into that 
gentleman's office, which he did. His studies were now di- 
rected to engineering, and he was soon transferred to the seat 
of operation, iu the state of Delaware, where the work of ex- 
amination and location of the canal between the two bays bfr- 
gan, of which Mr. Latrobe had been appointed engineer, Thii 
important survey was completed, and the work begun, when 
it had to be abandoned for want of funds. Mr. MilU remov- 
ed to Philadelphia, where he was employed in designing tod 
executing several buildings ^ among which was the Bank of 
Philadelphia, a Gothic structure, (the first attempt of this ityle 
of architecture in the United States) a work of the most intri- 
cate and difficult character to execute, from the curious fonni 
of the vaultings, and great span of the centre arch, all of which 
were built of solid masonry. 

He likewise designed and executed the Washington Hall, 
afterwards destroyed by fire in consequence of omitting that 
part of the plan which recommended making the first stoiy 
fire proof. He designed, also, the Baptist church in Sansom- 
street, a building planned and constructed upon accoustic priit- 
ciples, expressly to insure a good hearing and speaking rt>oin 
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capable of containing four thousand persons. The result 
proved the correctness of the principles advocated by Mr. 
Mills : it is, perhaps, the most perfect speaking and hearing 
room, for its size, in the United States. 

The fire proof wings of the State House in Philadelphia, 
for the public records, were also designed and executed under 
Mr. Mills's superintendence. The bridge near the Water- 
works, Philadelphia, which spans with a single arch the Schuyl- 
kill river, and which has the largest chord of arch in the world, 
b tbe design of Mr. Mills. 

The company had fortunately engaged in its service a man 
well skilled in the business of bridge building, and who had 
both enterprise and nerve to carry the plan proposed for a 
riDgle arch into execution, and he effected it greatly to the 
honour and advantage of the bridge company, creditable to 
tbe builder, Mr. Lewis Wernwag, and gratifying to the archi- 
tect ; it was besides an atchievement in the arts which the 
city of Philadelphia may justly be proud of. Tbe chord-line 
of this bridge exceeds 340 feet. 

All the timbers are sawn through the heart, and no two 
pieces touch each other, being separated by iron plates, secur- 
ing by this means the works from the attack of the dry-rot. 
It is upwards of twenty years since its erection, and it is 
now as firm and sound in its main timbers as when first 
raised. 

Mr. Mills was one of the first promoters of the Society of 
Artists in Philadelphia, and acted as the secretary of that 
institution while he remained there. 

The court house at Richmond was designed by Mr. Mills, 
as well as several private buildings in that city. 

The Burlington county prison. New Jersey, constructed 
upon the fire-proof plan, was also designed by Mr. Mills. 

After the close of the late war a premium of $500 was 
oflered for the most approved design of a monument to 
Washington, to be erected in the city of Baltimore, which 
was adjudged to Mr. Mills ; being an important work, he was 
invited to remove to that city and take the charge of its exe- 
cution, which he accepted, and accordingly in 1817 took up 
his residence in Baltimore, and prosecuted this great work to 
its present state. He was soon after appointed president 
and engineer to the water company of Baltimore, and pro- 
jected and executed many works of improvement connected 
with that city. 

Among the public buildings designed and executed by him 
in Baltimore are the Baptist Church, a circular building, eighty 
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feet in dtameter; surmonnled by a dome, tiUo tlie Si, 
Church. Mr. Mills, while a resident of Ballimore, presented 
designs for the Stale house, then abniil to be erected ai Har- 
risburg, Pennsylvania, and obtained one of the premiums. 
During the pecuniary pressure o[ 1619, when property waa 
at a low stand in Baltimore, and there was a great falling off ti 
the trade of lite West, which was diverted down the MissiBsi[ _ 
to New Orleans, Mr. Mills published a worl< on the internal 
impravemenls of Maryland, urging upon its citiiens the im- 
portance of opening a permanent intercourse and trade with 
, 4b6 Western country, by means of a continuous canal from 
r Baltimore to Ohio river, with a branch to the Susquehannah. 
|- While this subject was tinder examination he was invited 
te his native state to enter into her service, in proseculiog 
■ system of internal improvement there. Operations beiny 
EDspended for the present on the Wai^hington monutnenti 
he was at liberty to accept the invitation, and iu 1830 
removed to South Carolina, and was appointed one of the 
acting commissioners of the board of public works, and engi- 
neer and architect of (he state. Here he designed, and had 
eiecHted a number of public buildings for court houses, pri* 
sons, record offices, &ic., all upon the fire proof plan. Ha 
designed also the Lunatic Asylum at Columbia, a very spaciouM 
and costly building, constructed entirely fire proof. Uuring- 
this period a premium was offered of $500 by the legislature 
of Louisiana, for the best plan of a penitentiary, to be bnik 
8t New Orleans, and Mr. Mills' design was approved of. Tb* 
principle upon which thi-^ design was founded has been suJopW 
ed in other penitentiaries, since erected. Aware of the 
importance of a more fllicient system of iulfrnal improvcmeut 
than was pursued by his native state, Mr. Mills published a 
work on the practicability and advantages of a continiioas 
canal from Columbia to Charleston, to render cfTeclive wfaat 
had been done, pointing out, at the same time, the all imptw- 
tant object of opening an intercourse as speedily as possible 
with (be western country, to secure the rich boon 'here freeljr 
offered, and to secure which, all the great atlantic cities were 
Mriving. Mr. Mills sent a copy of this work to Mr. Je&non, 
and received in reply a very flattering reply. 

He also called the attention of (he ci(i3ens of South 
Carolina, to the improvement of their rich swamp lands, Uie 
mines of the state, as promising not only wealth, but health to 
the people of that state. 

Among the buildings designed by Mr. Mills io Charleston, 
are the fire proof offices, for (be public records ; a fire pnxtf 
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magazine, upon a new plan of dividing the powder among 
several buildings, (so that in the event of any accident hap- 
pening to one, the other might be safe from explosion,) and a 
fire proof prison wing. The Baptist church in that city, was 
designed also by Mr. Mills. While in South Carolina, he 
undertook and completed a great work, '' The Atlas of the 
state of South Carolina, from actual survey," embracing 
twenty-eight copper engraved maps of the districts of the 
state, on a scale of two miles to the inch : he also published as 
an appendix to the atlas, the statistics of the state, a volumi- 
nous work. 

During the visit of General Lafayette to South Carolina, 
Mr. Mills assisted as architect, to lay the corner stone of the 
monuments dedicated to De Kalb, erected in the city of Cam- 
den, near the Presbyterian church, (which was also designed 
by him.) 

During a visit which Mr. Mills made to Baltimore, about 
this period, he published a series of papers addressed to the 
citizens of that city, upon the importance of securing and 
facilitating the trade with the Susquehannab river, by the con- 
struction of a rail-road between Baltimore and York haven, 
which is now in considerable progress ; and would have been 
long since completed, but that a charter had not yet been 
granted by the state of Pennsylvania, to take it through its 
territory. On his return to South Carolina, he drew the atten- 
tion of the citizens of that state, and particularly of Charleston, 
to the propriety and expediency of making a rail-road from 
that city, to Hamburg and Columbia, which has resulted in 
the accomplishments of the work, at least to Hamburg, much 
to the advantage of commerce and the travelling. 

The Bunker Hill monument committee, having invited 
plans to be ofiered for the monument, Mr. Mills forwarded 
drawings of an Obelisk design for their approval, and it is 
now under execution, differing only from his design, by the 
omission of some decorations which he considered essential to 
the beauty and utility -of the structure. In one of Mr. Jeffer- 
son's letters to Mr Mills, who had mentioned the character of 
the design he had made for this monument, Mr. Jefferson re- 
marks, " Your idea of the Obelisk monument is a very fine one. 
I think small temples would also furnish good monumental 
designs, and would admit of great variety, on a particular occa- 
sion, 1 recommended for General Washington that, commonly 
called the lanthem of Demosthenes, of which you once sent me 
a drawing handsomely done by yourself." 

Great complaints being made, from time to time, by the 
VOL. II. 29 
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members of congress, of ihe didicully of hearing and speak- 
ing in (he Hall of Reprcsentaiives ; and no satisfactory plan 
bein^ settled upon, to remedy the defect, Mr. Mills look an 
opportunity, when on n visit to Washiuglon, to lay before the 
House a plan of alteration and improvement of this hall, 
which would remedy, in a great degree, ibe evil complained 
of. He went into a scientific examination, at the same time, 
of the causes of the existing difficulties, grounded upon well- 
established principles in acoustics ; and showed what the effect 
would be were these causes removed. The subject being re- 
ferred to a select commiHee, tliey reported in favour of the 
plan proposed by Mr. Mills, and recommended an appropria- 
tion to be made to carry it into execution ; which has since 
been effected under his supervision ; and the present congress 
are now deriving the advantages of the alterations made, 
which have not disappointed public expectation, being acknow- 
ledged to be a decided improvement. Mr. M. is now enc^aged 
in the service of the general government, and resides at VVatln 
ington. 
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BECK— DEARBORN— BOURDON- WM. WEST— 1807. 

Mr. Beck is, as far as I am informed, only entitled to notice 
as the first painter who penetrated beyond the Alleghanies. 

Mr. Lambdin says, in a letter to me, " Beck may be jnstly 
considered tlie pioneer of art in the West. His landscapes 
are scattered over the entire union. He was for many yean 
engaged in teaching a seminary of young ladies in LexingtOD, 
Kentucky, and died in 1814. His widow survived until 1833, 
and painted many clever pictures from his sketches." 

The same obliging correspondent says, " Dearborn is tbe 
first portrait painter of whom I can gain any knowledge ai 
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having practised in the West There are several of his por- 
traits in Pittsburgh, painted from 1807 to 1810." 

" About the same time," says Mr. Lambdin, " appeared at 
Pittsburgh a French refugee, who painted small portraits in 
an indifferent style. He figured in the triple capacity of pain- 
ter, musician, and dancing-master." His name was Bourdon. 

My friend, R. Gilmor, Esq. of Baltimore, says, that" Wm. 
West was the son of the rector of St. Paul's, Baltimore ; and 
showing, by attempts at painting, that he had incipient talent, 
was sent, in 1789 or 90 to England, to his name-sake, Benj. 
West, and studied under his instruction." I am led to believe 
that this gentleman, after returning home, married and settled 
m Lexington, Kentucky, and became the father of W.E.West, 
who will occupy another page of this work. 

WM. S. LENEY— 1808. 

An English engraver, and born in London. He served his 
time with Tomkins, of London , and before he emigrated had 
established a reputation in stipple engraving by several plates 
of magnitude. I remember particularly that from Rubens's 
" Descent from the Cross." He entered into a partnership 
with Mr. Rollinson of New-York, in bank-note engraving. 

Leney was a prudent man, made money and kept it. His 
manners were remarkably simple, and yet the cockney was 
thoroughly impressed upon them. He retired from business 
and purchased a farm on the river St. Lawrence, a little below 
Montreal ; where I passed a day with him, and went out on 
the river with him in pursuit of plover. His eldest son was 
the farmer ; and he, having renounced his occupation to enjoy 
life— died. 

BASS OTIS— 1808. 

Mr. Otis was born in the New England states, and appren- 
ticed to a maker of sythes. As a portrait painter he appeared 
in New- York about the year 1808. He removed to Phila- 
delphia, and exhibited portraits at the Academy in 1812. He 
painted a view of his master the sythe-maker's shop, and 
presented it to the Pennsylvania Academy. His painting be- 
gan, as I am informed, by working with a coach painter. 

Mr. Otis, as a portrait painter, has strong natural talents, 
and a good perception of character. Many of his heads are 
well coloured. At one period he painted many portraits 
in Philadelphia, but they were all of one class ; if not so ori- 
ginally, he made them so. 

Mr. Otis has occasionally returned to New-York and set up 
hisesel with temporary •uccett. 
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WM. MASON— 180P. 

This gentlemnn, one of our early engravers on wood, wa« 
born in Conneclicut in iho jcar 1904. He was apprenticed 
to Abner Reid, copper-plate engraver, oC Hartford; nlio, at 
the same time, painted signs, and occasionally executed s 
wood cut, in what his apprentice calls "the old type meial 
style." The beautiful effects produced in wood, by Doctor 
Anderson, of New-York, excited the admiration and ambitiou 
of .Mr. Mason ; and in 180S he made bis first essays in wood 
engraving on ornaments for toy-books. Want of [roper tools 
and want of experience impeded his efforts, and stimulated hit 
ingenuity to supply deficiencies in both. His success deter- 
mined him to persist in wood engraving. Learning that (here 
was no engraver on wood in Philadelphia, he proceeded ibj- 
ther as soon as out of his apprenticeship, (1610) and was well 
received and amply etnployed. 

During the last war with Great Britain Mr. Mason entered 
into other employments, and relinquished his wood engraving 
to his pupil, Mr. George Gilbert. 

JACOB EICHHOLTZ— 1809. 

1 cnnnot do better than to let this gentleman lell his own 
story. 

" I was born in the town of Lancaster, Penn., in the year 
1776, an eventful year it was to Americans, and I ol^en bleu 
my stars that I was born some time after the declaration of 
independence, not wishing to have been a British subject, this 
smacks of democracy you will say, hut so it is, I can't help it, 
1 took in the (resh air of independence ; but I digress — my pa- 
rents were hoili descendants of Gcrinans, and reared a large 
family of children, — I must digress again, and state that my 
father and three brothers, all carried arms in our struggle for 
independence. My parents being in moderate circumstances, 
could ill afford to give their children more than a plain English 
education. The first impulse I remember to have feh for 
drawing, was when a child not more than seven years of age, 
generally confining myself in the garret, when ) should have 
been at school, to delineating objects that struck my fancy, on 
the wall with red chalk. My father not knowing the full Talue 
of the arts, felt little inclined to foster my first rude efforts. 
'Tis true, a common sign painter was at length called in to 
give me the first rudiments of drawing. This painter being « 
man of strong passions, in a fit of unrequited love, com- 
mitted suicide by shooting himself. I shall ever remember the 
pang I felt on first hearing of the destruction of my leacber, I 
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considered myself forever cut off from a favourite pursuit. The 
instruction I received from this source was little better than 
nothinf^, yet the seeds were sown. At the proper time I was 
put apprentice to a coppersmith, (a wretched contrast with a 
picture maker,) when still my predilection for drawing showed 
itself in the rude sketches of my fellow apprentices pictured on 
the walls of the shop with a charcoal. After the expiration of 
my apprenticeship, I commenced the coppersmith business on 
my own account, with pretty good luck ; still the more agree- 
able love of painting continually haunted me. Chance about 
this time threw a painter into the town of my residence. This 
in a moment decided my fate as to the arts. Previous to the 
arrival of this painter, I had made some rude efforts with tole- 
rable success, having nothing more than a boot-jack for a 
palette, and any thing in the shape of a brush, for at that time 
brushes were not be had, not even in Philadilphia. At length 
I was fortunate enough to get a few half-worn brushes from 
Mr. Sully, being on the eve of his departure for England, this 
was a great feast to me, and enabled me to go on until others 
were to be had, ( 1 809.) About this time I bad a family with 
three or four children, and yet had not courage to relinquish 
the coppersmith and become painter. To support my family 
as a painter, was out of the question. I divided my attention 
between both. Part of the day I wrought as coppersmith, the 
other part as painter. It was not unusual to be called out of 
the shop, and see a fair lady who wanted her picture painted. 
The coppersmith was instantly transferred to the face painter. 
The encouragement I received finally induced me to relinquish 
the copper business entirely. About this time a Mr. Barton, 
whose memory I will ever gratefully cherish, strongly urged 
me to visit the celebrated Stuart at Boston. I went, and was 
fortunate enough to meet with a handsome reception from that 
gentleman, through the co-operation of the late Alexander J. 
Dallas and his son George, who were at Boston at the time, 
and who felt a lively interest in my success. Previous to 
visiting Boston, I had painted a portrait of Mr. Nicholas Bid- 
die, President of the United States Bank, and as it required, in 
visiting Stuart, that I should have a specimen of skill with me, 
in order to know whether I was an impostor or not, Mr. Bid- 
die very politely offered me the picture I had painted for him, 
and which was well received by the great artist. Here I had a 
fiery trial to undergo. My picture was placed alongside the best 
of his hand, and that lesson I considered the best I had ever re- 
ceived : the comparison was, I thought, enough, and if 1 had 
vanity before I went, it left me all before roy return. 1 must do 
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StaRrt ihe Justice lo aay that he gave me sound lectsra and 
hope. I (lid not fail lo profit by tliem. My native place bein^ 
too small for giving scope to a painter, I rcFnoved lo PLlladc)- 
phia, wiiere by an incessant practice of len years, and cuiibtant 
employnnent, 1 Lave been enabled again to remove to my na- 
tive place, with 4 decent competence, and a mind still urging 
on for further improvement, having but now, at this period of 
my life, just conceptions of the great diSiculty of reaching the 
summit of the fine arts. I look forward with more zeal ihaa 
ever. — It is a fire that will never quench ; and 1 hazard nothing 
in saying that I fully believe that the freedom and bappinesa 
of tbe citizens of this free country will one day produce pain- 
ters as great, if not greater than auy that have embellished tbe 
palaces of Europe." 

I copy from a letter of Sully's, his account of his first meet- 
ing with Mr. Eichholtz: 

" When Governor Snyder was elected, I was employed by 
Mr. Binns to go on to Lancaster, and paint a portrait of itw 
new chief magistrate of ilie slate. Eichholii was theu employ 
ing all his leisure hours, stolen from the manufacturing of tin- 
kettles and copper-pans, in paialing: bis attempts were bid^ 
ous. He kindly offered me the use of his painting rooill( 
which I readily accepted, and gave him during my stay i& 
Lancaster, all the professional information 1 could impart. 
When I saw his portraits a few years aflerwards, (in the iot^ 
rim he had visited and copied Stuart,) 1 was mucb surprised < 
and gratified. I have no doubt that Eichholtz would bavB 
iBttde a first-rale painter had be begun early in lile nitfatfae 
usual advantages."* 

ELIAB METCALF— 1809. 

One of the many of our artists who sprung from the true 
nobility of America, the yeomanry of the land. He through 
life displayed the virtues which are derived from good early 
education — an education in the boHom of a family where order, 
morality and religion were the practice and Joy of the inmates. 

Eliab Metcalf was born in the town of Franklin and slate 
of Massachusetts, on the 5th of February, 1785. His ances- 

• In my intercuursc with Mr. EiclihaUz, I hme udmired in him n man of (nnk, 
■imple, unp relent) ing mannera. whoea conrersnlion marked hi> good tfxite, ud 
whoM conduct avmced Ihfit proprielj which hat led lo hit iucceo Rnd Dllimaw 
ipdependence. Mr. T. B. Freeman inroriiiB me, ihat in 1B31 he uw il Har- 
liaburgh a portrait bj EichholLi, which eicited hia curioailj ; and eoing to Lan- 
eaitei, he called upon him, ami ioTited him 10 Philadelphia, where ihe 6nt 
poitnit be paioMd wa« Freeman'*, twl aoOQ artornatdi Commodor* Gale'a. 
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tors, from the time of the landing of the pilgrims at Plymouth 
had, in successive generations, occupied the same farm, and 
tilled it, prosperously serving their country, and ever bearing 
the character which led to the flight from European oppres- 
sion. Eliab's father bore the same high character. His name 
was James. The mother of the painter was Abigail Harding, 
a near relative of Chester Harding, now one of our first por- 
trait painters. Eliab was the third son of his parents, and was 
intended to succeed his father as an agriculturist ; but it was 
written otherwise in the book of that law by which the universe 
is governed and is advancing to its perfection. 

After a common school education, the youth was occupied 
in the labours of the farm, until the age of eighteen, when a 
cold aflected his lungs and disabled him for the employment. 
This cold was the foundation of the disease which pursued him 
through life. At this time, 1807, he became acquainted with 
a youth of the name of Loviel, a native of Guadaloupe, who 
was receiving bis education in the United States, and accepted 
bis invitation to pass the winter with him in his native island, 
as a mean of restoring his health. This visit to Guadaloupe 
influenced his movements in after life. In the spring Metcalf 
retHrned home, but on the passage renewed his eddy and was 
confined under the care cf my early firiend Dr. Wright Post, 
for many weeks at New- York. To his care and skill Mr. Met- 
calf attributed his recovery from this attack. Less fitted than 
ever for agricultural labours, Metcalf, always partial to draw- 
ing, thought of painting as a profession better suited to his 
impaired health and debilitated frame. His friends opposed 
this wish, and by their advice he passed the succeeding winter 
in mercantile pursuits in the West Indies. He was unsuccess- 
ful in commerce, but returned home in the spring with renew- 
ed health, and his books filled with attempts at drawing. 
Fully determined to pursue painting as a profession, his father 
reluctantly consented, for the worthy yeoman could see no 
prospect of fortune in an occupation which appeared to him 
trifling. Young Metcalf now commenced painter of minia- 
tures, without any knowledge of drawing, like a great many 
before and since. He was confined to his father's house under 
care of a physician, but improved himself in painting by copy- 
ing pictures. Being sufficiently recovered, he travelled as a 
miniature painter for several years in the eastern states, Canada 
and Nova Scotia. Feeling his deficiencies, he came to New- 
York, and in that city, a perfect stranger, established himself 
as a painter, and studied drawing uuder John Rubens Smith, 
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whose inslruclions have forwarded many artists, allhough he 
never could painl decently himself. 

In Seplcmber, 1814, Mr. Metcalf married Ann Benton, the 
daughter of Captain Selah Benlon, an officer of the revolution, 
la X81S, Metcalf made his first effort in oil painting, under the 
kind instruction of Messrs. Waldo & Jeweit, who resided in his 
neighbourhood. They lent him pictures to copy, and directed 
his efforts. Business slowly but gradually increased with bts 
increasing skill ; bill his health, which had been gradually fai^ 
ing, had, in 1819, berome so poor that his physician recommend- 
ed a journey to the south. He could not well take with him a 
wife and two children, and to leave them and his friends, and 
his increasing employment, was a hard trial to a man devoted 
to domestic quiet and the happiness of a husband and father. 
But even for the sake of those dear to him, the effort roust be 
made ; and with letters to influential persons in New-Orleaas, 
he, in the autumn of 1819, arrived at that city. He was the 
only portrait painter in the place, and found abundant e 
ployment. His health improved. He gained many friendl 
prominent among whom was the Inie Rev. Mr. Larned, whl 
introduced him to men of tasle'>nd literature, thai could apprs- 
ciate the artist and the man. Mr blelcalf remained three j eari hi 
New-Orleans, with thee of one visit to New- York, tr«*«l 

veiling, by advice, on h . through the western stalea> | 

In the autumn of 1822, ;d the island of St. Thomsi. J 

His success, and the lation in which he was beWf 

there, has been menlic t ' by my young friend the Keti 
Mr. Labagh, who is settled in that island, a native of Nei 
York, and son to our worthy alderman of that name. 

At the isbmds of St. Thomas and St. Croix Mr. Metcalf 
remained four years, fully employed in his profession. He 
painted the governors, and many of the principal men of both 
islands. Being invited by the men in authority at Porto Rico 
to paint the governor of that island for a stipulated sum, be 
consented to go thither for that purpose, and a government 
vessel was sent for him. He was treated with the greatest pos- 
sible respect, and remained sis months on the island fully eat- 
ployed. 

Mr. Metcalf improved constantly in his profession, and the 
pictures he sent home and exhibited at Clinton Hall placed 
him on a permanent stand of high elevation among our por- 
trait painters. After remaining four years among these islandi, 
the artist thought bis health sufficiently re-established to allow 
the indulgence of passing a winter with his beloved family, 
and perhaps to remain with ibem. The experiment failed — be 
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was confined to his house most of the winter — his cough grew 
alanoingly worse, and in the autumn of 1824 he again took 
leave of his wife and children, now four in number, and sailed 
for the Havana. The Spaniards received him coldly, but for 
two years he found ample employment from Americans ; his 
health improved, and for six more years he found a more gene- 
ral employment. During these eight years, he visited his family 
every summer. When the jealousy of the Spaniards was over- 
come, he had friends and employers of the first grade. The 
bishop, the governor, and other inhabitants &t distinction, 
treated him with marked kindness; and his family particu- 
larly point out among his friends Wm. Picard, Esq. and Mr. 
Cleveland, the American vice consul. 

In April, 1833, the cholera raged in Havana. Mr. Met- 
calf was seixed with this disease, but recovered so far as to be 

?ronounced out of danger. But he never touched pencil more. 
7he pictures begun were left unfinished, yet such was the es- 
teem in which their author was held, that in that state they 
were sought for, received, and at full price paid for. 

The invalid recovered so far as to return to his family in 
Jane, but no efibrt could restore his wasted fi*ame. Hope that 
the warm clime of the West Indies might yet restore him, led 
him to return to Havana accompanied by his second son, 
and his faithful servant Francis, who for the last eight years 
had scarcely left him for a moment, and to whose kindness and 
care the artist was indebted for a great portion of the comfort 
his feeble health had permitted him to enjoy. 

The voyage was short, tempestuous, and cold. The suf- 
ferer was received with open arms by kind friends — lingered 
in growing debility until the 15th of January, 1834, and then 
doted his eyes in death as in sleep. 

Mr. Metcalf was among the many amiable men I have 
known, and 1 always highly esteemed him. Those who were 
ioCimateiy acquainted with his virtues, speak of him as a model 
of parity, charity, and exalted piety. His moral character 
was never tarnished by a single stain, nor has calumny ever 
dared to aflix a blot upon his fair fame. 

JOHN CRAWLEY— 1810. 

The father of Mr. Crawley was an Englishman, who emi- 
grated to New- York and married a lady of the name of Van 
Zandt. He was successful as a merchant, and returned to his 
native country, where John was born in 1784. His parents, 
however, after a very few years, returned to America, bring- 
ing him with them when very young, and settled at Newark, 
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New-Jersey. Joltii's love of paiiiling, and desire to fa 
a pniiiter, was cxcilcd by ihe portraits of Sliarpless ; and afti 
aa education at n country school, tii? was sent to New-Torlij 
for instruction in pninting. He was placed willi Siivnge soOB^ 
after John Wesley Jsirvis left him, and had as a fe!low-staden| J 
Charles B. King. From Mr. Archibald RobertsoD hf obtatBtl 
ed more than froia Savagie, and learned those rudiments M 
drawing, and the management of water colours, which bu 
eoahled him lo be useful as a drawin^r master. 

Mr. Crawley painted portraits in Philadelphia, and exhib- 
ited at the first opening of the Pennsylvania acndcmy of liM ■ 
arts. Atlcr marrying, he took up his abode at Norfolk, tQ H 
Virginia, where he has continued lo this time. ■ 

Previous to marriaf^, Mr. Crawley had made arrangements * 
to go to London, and had visited the brother of Beujamm 
West on the old Springfield farm, and obtained a letter fron 
bim to the painter. He was stopped by the embargo whidt 
preceded our last war with England. Mr. Crawley has a boh J 
(likewise John Crawley) now in New- York, who has devotedji 
himself to lithographic drawing, and is eminently siuccessfiiL ^ 



THOMPSON— leiO. 



A person of this name painted poor portraits in Norfolk, 
but managed to procure employment and make money enougb 
to buy a farm in his native village "down east" and retire i 
independent of all but mother earth, and the rain and s 
■bine which fertilise her bosom and ripen her products. 

JOHN LEWIS KRIMMEL—IRIO. 

This very extrnordinary young man appears to me to have 
possessed a combination of talents with integrity, wit with 
kind feelings, genius with prudence, imagination with indiw- 
try, that must have given him a distinguished station in soci- 
ety, if he had lived to the ordinary bounds of man's earthly 
sojourn, notwithstanding the impediments which the stmte of 
society in our country a few years back presented in the 
path of the man who devoted himself to the muses rather than 
lo the powers who preside over dollars and cents. I do not 
recollect any foreigner, who has visited America, who had 
superior claims to admiration as an artist, and esteem as a 
man, to Mr. Krimmel. 

i. L. Krimmel was born in the town of Edingen, in the 
duchy or principality of Wirtemberg, Germany, in Ihe year 
1787, and came to this country in company with his counury- 
nao Rider, in 1810. He had been well instructed in dtawing 
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and the managemeDt of colours. The brother of the young 
painter had preceded him in emigration, and having been some 
time in Philadelphia as a merchant, sent for the subject of our 
memoir to come over to him, his intention being to connect 
bim with himself in commerce, but the young man preferred the 
pencil ; and finding this difference of opinion made his situa- 
tion onerous, he renounced trade and threw himself upon the 
resources of his own skill and genius. 

He at first painted portraits, and those of the master and 
mistress of his boarding-house, and the boarders who were its 
inmates introduced others, until he found himself independent, 
or only dependent on his own exertions. I have reason to 
believe that these portraits were miniatures in oil, somewhat in 
sixe like those with which Mr. Trumbull commenced his 
career. He soon showed that the style in which Wilkie 
excelled, and the humour which had inspired the pencil of 
Hogarth, were his own ; such scenes were his delight, and to 
display them on the canvas his sport. The first effort of this 
kind which attracted public attention to the young stran- 
ger was his "Pepper-pot Woman." Pepper-pot is an article 
of food known no where else in the United States but in 
Philadelphia — I presume introduced from the West Indies; 
and though it is, year after year, and day after day, cried in 
the streets, it is never seen at the house of a citizen by a 
stranger. The pepper-pot woman is an animal only known 
ID the streets of Philadelphia. 

About this time the print of Wilkie's Blind Fiddler came 
cat, and Krimmel was so delighted with a composition conge- 
nial to his taste and feeling, that he made a picture in oil 
colours from it, of the same size, and in every respect truly 
admirable. His "Blind-man's-buff," an original picture of 
the same sixe, soon followed ; this was likewise in oil and of 
great merit, but the sketch in water colours has even more. 
These were followed by the " Cut Finger," and others in the 
same style, which all elicited admiration. In 1811, the year 
after his arrival, he exhibited the " Pepper-pot Woman ;" " Ce- 
ladon and Amelia," " Aurora," and "Raspberry girls of the 
Alps of Wirtemberg," all marked in the catalogue ybr sale. 

Small was his remuneration for these extraordinary efforts; 
and he, with his fnend Rider, likewise an artist, became 
teachers of drawing. Such was Krimmcrs strict economy, 
that at the end of a few years he found himself enabled to 
revisit his dear fader UimL He took passage for and landed 
in France, travelled to Vienna, visited other parts of Germany, 
particularly his native town of Edingen — the steeple of whose 
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church appeared much lower to him than when he bad looked 
back upon it from Philadelphia, and probably many other 
things had diminished in the same proportion ; .and after tee- 
ing many good pictures and good people, he appears to hsve 
been content to return to America as the land of his chcMce. 
The store of gold with which he left Pennsylvania was not 
great, yet, with honest pride, he threw a portion of it on bis 
(riend's table at his return, as a proof of his prudence, tempe- 
rance and economy. 

On returning to Philadelphia, Krimmel resumed his occu- 
pation of teacher of drawing. The principal portion of the 
emolument resulting from this source proceeded from a great 
boarding-school for young ladies. Krimmel, like an honest 
and conscientious man, was in the habit of teaching the giris 
what to do, how to do, and then leaving them to do it, onder 
instruction. The consequence was, that his pupils did not 
produce, in a given time, such pretty pictures as were present- 
ed to their parents by the young ladies of a rival establishment, 
where the cunning and complaisant teacher put his lessons 
in practice by finishing the work his pupils were ntterij 
incompetent to the production of, and thus cheating papas and 
mamas, and increasing the reputation of the school. Krimmel 
was told by the proprietor of the establishment that he must 
not only teach her scholars to draw and paint, but must draw 
and paint for them, or give up the school. The unbending 
Wirtemberger did not choose to be an agent in deceit, and 
chose the latter part of the conditions. Honesty, poverty, a 
clear conscience and independence were preferable, in his 
mind, to money, servility and falsehood. 

My valued correspondent, John Neagle, Esq., sajrs of 
Krimmel : '* He confessed to me that he could not paint in 
a manner broad, and at the same time delicate enough to 
please himself. He could not paint hair well, arising per- 
haps, from his having too perfect a vision, which con- 
veyed every minute particular. He could stand at a g^ieat 
distance and count the different courses of bricks in a bniMiw 
without a glimmer before the eyes. He was candid and 
honest to every one, very blunt to those who asked his opin- 
ion, but too kind of feeling to wish to wound. He was free 
to communicate any thing he knew, he had no secrets to selL 
His acuteness of vision led him to the use of very small 
brushes, some no thicker than a common pin. After his 
death I purchased, at a sale of his effects, all his brushes, 
many were so small as to be useless to mr, and I gave 
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them to his friend Rider, who works with the same kind of 
tools." 

In 1812 Mr. Krimmel exhibited in the Pennsylvania Aca- 
demy of Fine Arts, a picture representing a crowd in the 
Centre Square, Philadelphia, which is said to rival Hogarth 
in truth, nature, and humour. 

Notwithstanding his extraordinary talents, Krimmel re- 
ceived no commissions, and had little to do. He did not seek 
to paint portraits, and works of the species he delighted in 
were not sought after by the wealthy patrons of art. He 
wanted little — he called upon no one for aid or employment 
•—he enjoyed the friendship of his brother artists — he studied, 
sketched, and occasionally painted. 

The last work he finished is a great composition of several 
hundred figures in miniature oil, executed with a taste, truth, 
and feeling, both of pathos and humour, that rivals, in many 
respects, the best works of this description in either hemis- 
phere. This picture I have seen. It is a Philadelphia elec- 
tion scene, in Chesnut-street, in front of the state house. It is 
filled with miniature portraits of the well known electioneering 
politicians of the day. It has a portrait of the venerable build- 
ing within whose walls the independence of America was de- 
clared. The composition is masterly, the colouring good, 
every part of the picture carefully finished, and the figures, 
near or distant, beautifully drawn. This picture was either 
painted for, or purchased by, Mr. Alexander Lawson, who 
began to engrave it, but, for some reason to me incomprehen- 
sible, has been discouraged from proceeding with the work, 
after bestowing much time and labour on it. Surely the citi- 
zens of Philadelphia alone would amply remunerate him. 

Mr. Lawson advised Krimmel to paint his favourite sub- 
jects without waiting for commissions, and take his chance for 
the sale. The advice was good, and one would suppose the 
employment would have been pleasant to him ; but he was ad- 
verse to the plan, and continued to study and sketch. At 
length he was engaged to paint a picture of Penn's treaty 
with the Indians. But while preparing for this arduous task, 
be went to visit a friend in Germantown ; and going with the 
children of the family to bathe in a neighbouring mill-pond, he 
strayed from his young companions, and they having finished 
their sport, waited for him a long time to accompany them home — 
as he did not return they sought him, but found only his corpse. 
In the prime of life, with increasing skill and accumulating know- 
ledge, brilliant genius, and immoveable in love of the good and 
the true, this fine young man was lost to the world, probably 
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owing (o llic circuinsUince of clioosiug a solitary spot lo batltf 
uuobserved by liis yoiiug roinpanioti;i, who nilglit perliapt, 
when che crgnip sviivd him, have aflurdcd the necessary suc- 
cour. 

The moral character of Krimmel was faultless. His love 
of truth exemplary. His eimpliciiy of manners endeared hin 
to his Iricnda, and hia shrewd remarks made him at all l' 
an enteriaiuing companion. Tliere was a downright blunt* 
Dess io bis coDVersmliou which, aUI)ong;h justly appreciated bj 
those intimate with him, did not serve to smooth his path i* 
life, perhapii even retarded his progress. 

My friend Francis B. Wirithrop possesses several of Kri 
mel's pictures. He Imd corresponded with the artist, but had 
not seen him. One day a man entered and announced him- 
Eielf in a manner partly characteristic, and partly tlic effect of 
foreign education, " I am Kriromel." Mr. Winthrop was 
soon much pleased with his guest. 

There is a pleasing mode of behaviour, evincing a wish te 
accommodate one's self to the wishes of otlicrs, whicb ii 
viceahle to a man by gaining good will, even if it is only tht 
product of education, and the habit formed in early gwid si>- 
ciety ; but when suavity of manner and the wish to oblige it 
perceived to be the result of a feeling, and a true sense of 
mail's duty to man, it is irresistible in ils eftecls, and attache 
all hearts to ils happy possessor. Such manners arc ihe result 
of good feeling, united to an extensive knowledge of human 
nature, a cheerful disposition, and a true sense of our duty. 
Such tDBDiwrs are therefore rare. 

TILYARD— ISIO. 
An honest and unfortunate man of genius. He was bom at 
Baltimore in 1787 ; and was taught the rudiments of art ai a 
rign painter, which was his original occupation. He com- 
mitted a fault in buying a lottery ticket, and was greviousl; 
punished by drawing a prize of $20,000. Tlie possession of 
this wealth induced him to enter into commerce, and in a short 
time he broke^failing for more than he was worth. His senie 
of justice and propriety was so outraged, that he never re- 
covered from the shock. He resumed his original busiaen 
of sign painting. My friend Sully says of Mr. Tilyard, ID 
1810 " his attempts at portrait are admirable : he made grett 
efforts to get on as a portrait painter, and I helped him all I 
coold. Peter Hoffman told me that Tilyard, aAer his failnre, 
visited him. He did not know him, as his business as a mei^ 
chant bad been transacted by his partner. Tilyard reminded 
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HoflTman of the loss his failure had occasioned him, and said 
the object of his visit was to request Mr. Hoffman to permit 
him to paint portraits for him to the amount of the debt. He 
thus relieved his mind and made a friend of Hoffman, who 
employed him, and paid him. A few years before his death 
(which occurred in 1827, at the age of forty) he lout his rea- 
•oo." The worldling will say he was always mad. 

My friend Robert Gilmor, Esq., of Baltimore, says of Til- 
yard, *< He had a true genius, and taught himself to paint 
excellent portraits. He died mad. Had he- been well edu- 
cated, he would have been a distinguished artist." In ano- 
ther letter Mr. Gilmor says, " He attained considerable ex- 
cellence as a portrait painter, but died poor and insane ; from 
dwelling too much on his situation, and the difficulty of sup- 
porting his family by his pencil." 
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CHARLES ROBERT LESLIE— 1811. 

This gentleman's talents, and the taste with which he has 
exerted them, has placed him in the foremost rank of living 
artists. His father, Robert Leslie, and his mother, Lydia 
Baker, were both Americans. They \'isited England in 1793 
or 4, and on the lOtli of October, 1794, the subject of this 
sketch was born in London. Our cousins of Great Britain, 
who are very willing to cozen us out of any thing that might 
do us credit, have claimed Leslie as an Englishman, ahhongh 
bis parents returned to their native coimtry and carried the boy 
with them before he was five years old. Wo would ask an Eng- 
lish ambassador n^siding at Pcra, if he has sons horn to hiin 
there, are they therefore Turks ^ No : Charles Robert Leslie 
it an American, and received his first instrtiction as a painter 
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in America, and imbibed his ta^te and love for llic art before 
be )eA the country to study fiyslematically in Great Britain. 

It has so happened that many of our eminent artists were 
born in England, and removed to this country by their Eng- 
lish parents while infants or children. Sully, Jarvis, Cuin- 
mtngs, and Cole, all born in England, all imbibed their love 
for the fine arts, and their love for the institutions of this 
country in childhood. Two of them have never been ont of 
the country, since brought into it, and the others were good 
painters befcn: they sought additional knowledge by reluming 
to the land of (tieir nadviiy. 

The father of our painter was long established in Philadel- 
phia as a watch-maker, and there arc persons living who re- 
collect him as a very Ingenious man. He was himself food of 
drawing, and had attained both accuracy and skill in the ait. 
His drawings of ships and of machinery are spoken of as be- 
ing beautifully executed. Such was his iiilachment to this art) 
that when he sent his boy to school iu New Jersey, he stipu- 
lated that he should be permitted to draw. Great facility of 
hand had been acquired by young Leslie in the exercise of his 
pencil and water colours during his apprenticeship, and Itis 
propensity was never discouraged by the liberal gentleman to 
whom he was bound, nor by any of the Americans aroand 
faim. His first lessons in painting were received in America, 
and Americans enabled the youth to seek in Europe for fur- 
ther instrnction. He fotmd it, but still he found in Ameri- 
cans, though in Europe, his most eilicient advisers and in- 
strnctors. 

In the year 1811, happening to be in Philadelphia, my 
friends spoke lo me of the cleverness of young Leslie, and I 
went with Mr. Sully lo the house of Mrs. Leslie, the young 
painter's mother ; but though introduced to her and her daugh- 
ters, I did not see him. On the 16th of April I went with Mr. 
Trott to Mr. Edwin's, the engraver, for the purpose of view- 
ing Leslie's drawings of Cooke, Jefierson, Blisset, and otben, 
which he had made merely from seeing them on the stage in 
character ; and which were to be published in the " Mirror qf 
Taste." I thought them very extraordinary. Leslie was then 
in the book store of Messrs. Inskeep and Bradford, an tp. 
prentice. Two days a^er I saw him at the fish club on the 
Schuylkill, where he came with Bradford to sketch the scene, 
or some of the characters there assembled. 1 never saw biin 
■gaiD tilt he called with his friend Morse to see me a day or 
two before he returned to England iu April 1834. 

On Mr. Leslie's arrival in this country in 1833, 1 addresMd 
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n letter to him, requesting such informatiou as would enable 
me to be accurate in my biographical sketch of him for this 
work : his prompt, frank, manly reply is before me, and it 
would be injustice to him and to the reader not to give his 
own words. 

After mentioning the facts already given respecting his pa- 
rents and his birth, he proceeds : ** In 1799 my father returned 
to America with his family, consisting of himself, his wife, and 
sister, and five children. We lived for a short time in the 
state of New Jersey, close to the Delaware, and directly op« 
posite Philadelphia ; and there I remember tbatf on being sent 
to school for the first time, a condition was made with the 
schoolmaster that I should be permitted to amuse myself witb 
drawing on a slate, when not engaged in saying my lessons. 
My father, whose health had been long declining, died in 1804, 
in Philadelphia, where we then resided. Before this event, I 
had been sent to the university of Pennsylvania, where, trader 
Dr. Rogers, professor of English grammar, history, he, and 
Mr. Patterson, professor of mathematics, I received all the 
school education I ever had. Here, as well as at the little 
country school in Jersey, I was more attentive to drawing 
than to my other studies, though now obliged to practise it 
by stealth. In the year 1808, I was bound apprentice (or 
seven years to Messrs. Bradford and Inskeep, booksellers, my 
mother being unable to give me tlie education of an artist. I 
had served nearly three years of my time when Mr. Bradford, 
who had acted more like a father than a master to me, be- 
came of opinion that I might succeed as a painter. He in- 
formed me that if I wished to devote myself to that art, lie 
would cancel my indenture ; and as some theatrical sketches 
that I had made had been shown, by him and another excel- 
lent friend, (Mr. Joshua Clibborn,) to some of the principal 
gentlemen of Philadelphia, he had no doubt of raising a fund, 
by means of a subscription, that would enable me to study twa 
years in England. As I had secretly resolved to commence 
artist that moment I should become my own master, it may be 
readily imagined how overjoyed I felt at this most kind and 
unexpected proposal. 

•* I know you object (and I think very properly) to the ap- 
plication of the title of patron of the artti^^ — still more to that 
of patron of the artist — ** to the mere buyers of pictures ; but 
1 think yoti will allow that Mr. Bradford and the other friends 
who enabled me to become a painter, were patrom to me» I 
believe the following is a correct list of their names : S. F. 
Bradford, Mrs. Eliza Powell, J. Clibborn, J. Head, Joseph 
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Hopkinson, J. S. Lewis, N. Baker, G. Clymer, E. PenniMl 
ion, William Kueass, Alexandpr Wilson, the ornilhologisi, €« 
Murray, Engraver, and one liimdred Jnllars was also voMd 
by the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts. I went to Eag; 
land iu 1811 with Mr. John liiskeep, Mr. Bradford's partiMI 
who visited London on business ; and after the sum MtburrtbM 
was exhausted, Mr. Bradford conl'moed to supply me » " " 
[Doncy ontil I could support myself. Just before my A 
parlnre, Mr. Sully, with his characler'istic kindness, gave a 
my first lesson in oil-painting. He copied a small pirtvre.j 
my presence to instruct me in the process, nnd lent me Ir 
memorandum books, filled with valuable remarks, the reu 
of his practice. He also gave me lellerii to Mr. West, S 
William Beechy, Mr. King, {Charles B.) and other artists fi 
London. My earliest friends in England wrre Messrs, Krai| 
Allslon, and Morse. With the latter gentleman 1 shared i 
common room for the first year, nnd we lived under the »■ 
roof, until liis return to America deprived me of the pIpiHOI 
of his society. From Mr. West, Mr. Alhton, and Mr. King 
(nil Americans) " I received the most valuable advice and m 
sisiance ; and I had the advantage of studying for Mvai 
years at the Royal Academy under Fuseli, who was keepi 
I attempted original compositions, but received no money A 
any thing, excepting portraits ami copies of pictures, for 8(V~ 
ml years. My employers at that time were almost entire 
Americans, who visited or resided in London ; among who 
I may mention Mr. James Brown, the brother of Charh 
Brockden Brown, (as 1 believe you know him.) (Tuu will be 
glad to hear that I saw this gentleman in good health on the 
IMh of Septembfr, 1833.)" ' Mr. James Brown is an estima- 
ble friend of the writer's, whom he has nut seen for many 
years, and of whose welfare he is always rejoiced to hear. 

I have now before me a ]>ortrai( of my friend Doctor John 
W.Francis, painted by Lesliein London among his earlier por- 
traits, and that and the portrait of the painter's friend Mr. 
Duulop, arc the only portrait henids I have seen by him. He 
painted a most spirited group of children for Charles King, 
Esq., when his family were in England : it is in n bold style, 
and admirable for altitude and expression- ^VhiK- oiv mind 
is ocGtipied by ihe pictures of Leslie brought to New- York, 1 
will mention one which has always given me great tielight — 
it it a ciliien's family enjoying the delights c^ (he coaoUy, 
and is in the possession of Mr. Donaldson. 

Id another letter Mr. Leslie writes : " I presented (he leMer 
Hr. Sully had given me to Mr. West immediately on my ar- 
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rival, and he at once offered me all the assistance in his power 
in the prosecution of tny studies. This offer was amply fol- 
lowed up by the most useful acts of kindness during the re- 
mainder of his life. He lent me his pictures to copy, allowed 
me to paint in his house, and spent a great deal of, what to 
him was of the greatest value, his time, in directing my studies. 
One of the first compositions I attempted was ^^ Saul and the 
Witch of Endor." He came often to my room while I was 
engaged in it, and assisted me very greatly in the arrange- 
ment of the composition, effect, Sic* By his advice I sent it 
to the British institution for exhibition, but as it was too fresh 
to varnish, the directors thought it unfinished,t and turned it 
ottt. Feeling severely disappointed, I went to Mr. West for 
consolation, and I received it. He desired me to bring the 
picture to his house. I did so, and by his advice varnished it 
IB his large painting room. He then told me he would show 
it to some of the directors of the institution, most of whom 
viiited bim frequently. In a few days I had the satisfaction 
to receive a note from him, telling me he had sold it for me to 
Sir John Leicester, one of these very directors.** 

Iq m periodical work called the Recorder, I find the follow- 
mg wader the head of Master Leslie. The writer, after speak- 
ing of the interest taken by his firiends in Philadelphia in his 
welfare, continaes — 

** That he has by his application and improvement justified 
Ae expectations of his friends, the writer a few days ago had 
tmple proofs, by the examination of two pictures in oil, the 
irst a copy from a Diana by our illustrious, countryman West, 
tbe second an original composition of his own, tlie subject 
chosen from Scott's Marmion. 

**In the first. Master Leslie has succeeded so perfectly, 
ikat it would require a connoisseur of more skill than I pos- 
ttit, to pronounce the picture a copy. It has the drawing, 
colmiring, manner, and touch of Mr. West. 

" The second, which is sent as a tribute of gratitude to a 
lady in Philadelphia, who interested herself in the young 
•ititt's fortunes, is a composition far above the level of medi- 
ocrity, and as it tested, so it proved, the talents of its author. 
The subject is Constance before her bigoted judges, and at- 



• We may judge by this gtatemenl of Mr. LesliK^s of the asRigtance Mr. West 
pm to thos« who painted their composition pictures altogether under his roof 
Hdhi* ere. In the pictures of such men, painted under such circumstances, 
*« IM all the knowledge, not of the painter, but the instructor displayed. 

f This institution, like the American Academy of Fine Arts at New-York, is 
Meoiopo»cd of arti»l«. 
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tended by the executioners of tlicir cruelty. The dispmll 
and grouping are in a style of chaslr simplicity, the lig^ures of 
the distance cliaracieristic and wtll kepi ; an eiecr* 
the fore-ground is the most Ubnurnd and best ftgi 
picture, and uiifortunanrly tlie principal tigurc of tlie piece it 
the worst. 

" I write some time after having seen the picture, which 
r was immediately sent on to Philadelphia ; but I fear not to 
I «sserl, that the friends of Master Leslie and the 6ne arts may 
congratulate themselves upon proof to conviction, that his in- 
dustry and talents have justified their efforts and their prcdie- 
lion." 

I^eslie's picture of the murder of Clifford (iiow in the Pend- 
■ylvania Academy) was painted befiire October, 1816, and 
bad arrived in America. Allston spoke of it at the lime as a 
work that did him great honour. A branch of composition, 
or rather a description of subjects more congenial to hit taste 
soon after occupied his pencil, and his success has proved thai 
Buch subjects are more to his mind than " battle and murder." 

He had likovise, in 1816, painted the portraits of John 
Quincy Adams and his wife; Adams being at that lime our 
ambassador at the Court of St. James's. It was in this same 
year that Mr. James McMiirtrie, of Philadelphia, being in 
London, requested the fiivour of Mr. West lo allow a copy of 
the head of Christ by Giiido, in Mr. West's possesMon, to be 
made by some coiapetcnt artist. The request was granted, 
and Mr. Leslie pointed out ns the painter the owner wished to 
copy his picture. Of this picture, Mr. Allston sav" in a let- 
ter to Mr. McM.iririe. ■■ the copy is a very close one, and 
would embellish any collection." 

In IBIS Mr, Allston says that Leslie had just finished 
his beautiful little picture of " Ann Page and Master Slender," 
and intended coming to America in the spring of 1819 : bat 
in 1820 Leslie writes to a friend that the state of the srts in 
London is not in the must flourishing condition, notwithstand- 
ing, be says, " I have no other view for the present than that 
of remaining where I am. I am now painung a picture of 
" May day in the time of Queen Elizabeth, which, if I can do 
any thing like Justice to the subject, will, I think, be interest- 
ing. I shall eiideavntir to give ns close a representation <^ 
the manners of the times as I can." 

In 1826 an artist writes from I^ondon to his friend in Amer- 
ica, *' The best pictures in the present exhibition are oC Wit- 
kie, Lestie, Hilton, and Lawrence." Sully says of Leslie'i 
portrait of Sir Walter Scoll, lliat is a " commanding work. 
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The expression natural, the effect forcible and true. The 
flesh colour has too much of light red in it — I think so — not- 
withstanding the complexion of the original, because I find 
Leslie has too great love of that colour and yellow oker." 

I will now recur to Mr. Leslie's first letter, in which he gives 
a rppid account of the principal events of his life, to the pe- 
riod of his returning to America in 1833. '^The first original 
composition that made me known was ^ Sir Roger de Coverly 
going to church,* painted for James Dunlop, Esq. my warm 
and steady friend from that time to this. In the year 1821, I 
was elected an associate of the Royal Academy, and in 1826 
an academician. In 1825 I married Miss Harriet Stone, of 
London, and in 1833 my brother, without my knowledge, 
asked and obtained for me the situation of teacher of drawing 
at the Military Academy of West Point. This induced me 
to remove to America with my wife and children, and we ar- 
rived here in the autumn of 1833.* 

*' Having given you an account of the patronage I met with 
before I left America, I feel it due to the country, where for 
twenty-two years I enjoyed the greatest advantages the world 
has now to oficr to an artist, to mention one among many in- 
stances I could relate of the liberality of Englishmen. In the 
year 1823 I received a commission fi'om the Earl of Egremont 
to paint him a picture, leaving the subject and price to my 
determination. I painted for him a scene between Sancho 
Pania and the Duchess, from Don Quixotte. While it was 
in the exhibition he called and asked me, if I had received any 
commission for a similar picture f I told him I had not. He 
then said, you may, if you please, paint me a companion to 
ity and if any body should take a fancy to it, let them have it, 
and paint me another. I wish to keep you employed on such 
iuhfects instead of portraits. Soon after I received other com- 
missions, and Lord Egremont desired me to execute them, and 

* On the arrival of Mr. ]>«lie and his family, T mentioned the circumstance 
in a letter to Mr. Allston, and in his next to me (November 4, 1833,) he says ** I 
am friad to hear of the safe arrival of my friend l«eslie aud his family. He is a 
valuable acqiiisitiun to our country, for he is a good man as well as a great artist. 
LeMio, Irving, and Sir Thomas Lawrence were the last persons I snook hands 
with on leavinjr Ix>ndon. Irving and I^slie had accompanied me to the stage- 
office, and Sir Thomss, who was passmg by on his morning ride, kindly slopped 
to utft-r me bin good wishe^i. It is pleasant to have the last interview with those 
whom we wish to remember associated with kind feelings. I regret that the 
rrs aneustt domi prevent my being one at the dinner of xrelrome which yon pro- 
pose giving to Leslie. Pray say for me that I bid him welcome from my heart; 
no one v.ilu«»5 him m»n\ for no one better knows his value '* Mr. Leslie declin- 
ed the dinner proposed by the National Academy of Design, bvt he passed his 
last •vening in Auiericm with them by inTitation. 
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retenre the one he had given me nntil I shonld be in want of 
employment An offer was made to me before the picture of 
Sancho and the Duchess was sent to him, from mn engraver, 
with great prospect of pecuniary advantage to me. I asked 
Lord Egremont if he would permit an engraving to be made? 
He wished to know how long the picture would be required. 
I wrote to him (he was then at Petworth) to say two years, 
and immediately received the following reply. Mt is a long 
time, and I am afraid, at seventy-three, that I shall not live to 
see the picture in my possession ; hut however yon shall have 
it.' The engraver, however, changed his mind, and begged 
I would release him from his engagement, which I was not 
sorry to do, and the picture went directly to Petworth. When 
.Lord Egremont heard of my intended departure firom Eng- 
land, he wrote to me in the kindest manner upon the subject, 
and expressed his fimrs that I had not met with sufficient en- 
couragement. He concluded his letter with these words : * For 
my own part I can only say, that I will gladly give a thousand 
guineas for a companion picture to Sancho and the Duchess.* 
As this was more than double the price I had received Aht that 
picture, I replied that I should consider it a robbery to re- 
ceive it for one of the same siie, but that 1 should be most 
happy to paint him a picture in America, if he would allow 
me, on condition that the price should not exceed 500 guineas; 
and this picture I am now to paint for him.*' But, alas ! not 
in America. Leslie has returned to London, and while I 
am writing, may he painting for Lord Egremont, or some 
other capable of appreciating his worth, in the metropo- 
lis of Great Britain. The letter proceeds, ^* I have men- 
tioned this last circumstance because a statement of it has ap- 
peared in some of the newspapers, in which it is erroneously 
said I refused the commission. Next to Sir George Beau- 
mont, the Earl of Egremont was the first to appreciate Mr. 
Allston's merit. Sir George employed Mr. Allston to paint a 
large picture of the Angel delivering Saint Peter from prison, 
which he presented to the church of Ashby de la Zouch ; and 
Lord Egremont purchased his ^Jacob's Dream,' and a small- 
er picture of a female reading. Lord Egremont remarked to 
me that the figures in ' Jacob's Dream' reminded him more of 
Raphael, than any thing else he had seen by any modem 
artist. 

** I omitted to mention in its proper place, that in 1817 I 
visited Paris, with Messrs. Allston and Collins. I spent three 
months there, making- studies from pictures in the Louvre, and 
then reiurned to J^ngland through ihe Xciherlaiids, in com- 
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pany with Mr. Stuart Newton, whom I met in Paris on his 
wav to London from Italy." 

From another letter of Mr. Leslie's, I will make an extract 
showing the intimate terms he was on with his great master. 
West, and some of the opinions of that profound artist. 

'* The simple expedients of an artist are sometimes instruc- 
tive as well as amusing. I was one day in Mr. West's room, 
while he was painting his great picture of * our Saviour before 
Pilate.' On remarking that the helmets of some of the Ro- 
man soldiers were painted with a degree of truth that I thought 
could only be obtained from models, he took up one of the 
fire-irons, and pointing to a small ball of polished steel that 
surmounted the handle, said, * That was my helmet, sir,'* 

<* Mr. West often condensed a great deal of the most im- 
portant instruction in a few words. In speaking of chiaro 
scuro, he used to say, ^ light and shadow stand still.' And 
he frequently expressed by a single word, ' coniinuiiy^^ the 
great leading principle of composition, colours, and light and 
shadow. 

I have heard him say that among the old masters there were 
but two that knew how to draw a tree — Titian and Annibal 
Caracci.t In the same spirit Fuseli used to say, there had 
existed but two poets — Shakspeare and Milton. Mr. West 
was of opinion that the superiority of the Venetian painters in 
colouring was in no respect owing to the materials they used. 
He thought we had better colours and oils than were known 
to Titian and Paul Veronese. I believe he was right, and 
that the Venetian secret, as it is called, was not a chemical 
secret. We must study nature, as they did, in the ^ds and 
in the streets, to arrive at it. Most of us confine our obser- 
vations too much to our painting rooms. In the arrangement 
of colours in his pictures, Mr. West had adopted a theory 
taken from the rainbow, which he considered an unerring 
guide. I cannot help thinking that his too strict adherence 
to this rule produced a sameness in his works during the latter 
part of his life. He said Rafiaelle was the only painter who 
understood this theory, and that it was from the study of the 
Cartoons he (Mr. West) had discovered it.j: In a small copy 

* The reader will be reminded of Mr. Sully*8 nnecdote of the paroquet's wing, 
which served for the genii, in ** Love conquers all." 

t It may be remarked, that the trees and foliage of West's Calypso and 
TelaraachtiB, are perfect contrasts in manner to those of his other pictures — yet, 
all true to nature, and of great beauty. 

t Those who recollect Sir Thomas Lawrence's picture ol West, (which Law- 
rence's biographers say he made a present to the American Academy, but for 
which he received $2000 from gentlemen who subscribed the sum in New- York,) 
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of ihe * Peter Martyr* of ^ntiaOf which I taw at his hoote, I 
observed that colours were arranged on a plan diametrically 

?»posile to that of the ndnhow. I asked him if he thought 
itian was wrong, but he evaded the question by saying that 
Titian'a eye was so fine that he could produce harmony by 
any arrangement* 

** It is fortunate for the art, that many of Mr. West's best 
works were engraved under his own eye, and at ajperiod when 
line engraving had reached its utmost perfection. The * Lear/ 
by Sbarpe, and the ' Death of Wolfe/ by Woollett, have never 
been surpassed— -perhaps never equalled. WooUett left behiBd 
him a fine etching of West's^ * Telemachus and Mentor ship- 
wrecked on the island of Calypso / it has been well finishsd 
by Pye, within these few years, though it b not yet so well 
known to collectors of engravings as it deserves to be. This 
charming composition is alone sufficient to prove, that Mr. 
West felt the poetry of landscape. In colour, the picture is 
inferior to Claude— in every thong else the production of a 
kindred mind." 

The following, from a periodical, expresses my opinion of 
Mr. Leslie so well, that I give it here : 

** Leslie stands high in the rank of our painters of domestic 
scenes, on subjects connected with life and manners. He is 
all nature, not common, but select— -all life, not muscular, but 
mental. He delights in delineating the social afiections, in 
lending lineament and hue to the graceful duties of the firedde. 
No one sees with a truer eye the exact form which a snigect 
should take, and no one surpasses him in the rare art of in- 
spiring it with sentiment and life. He is always easy, elegant 
and impressive ; he studies all his pictin-es with great care, 
and, perhaps, never puts a pencil to the canvas till he has 
painted the matter mentally, and can see it before him shaped 
out of air. He is full of quiet vigour; he approaches Wilkie 
in humour, Stothard in the delicacy of female loveliness, and 
has a tenderness and pathos altogether bis own. His acUon 
is easy ; there is no straining ; his men are strong in mind 
without seeming to know it, and his women have sometimes an 
alluring naivete, and unconscious loveliness of look, such as 
no other painter rivals. 

** It is so easy to commit extravagance — to make men and 
women wave their arms like windmill-wings, and look with all 
their might — nay, we see this so frequently done by artists 



will recall to mind the rainbow introduced in it and one of Raphaers cartooot* 
both explanatory of this theory of colours, the subject of that lecture which Law- 
rence represents him as in the act of delifering. 
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who believe, all the while, ihal tbey are marvellously strong in 
tliiogs mental — that we are glad to meet with a painter who 
lets nature work in a gentler way, and who has the sense to 
sec that violence is not dignity, nor extravagance loftiness of 
thought. We could instance many of the works of Leslie in 
confirmation of this ; nor are bis pictures which reflect the 
manners and feelings of his native America more natural or 
original than tliose which delineate the sentiments of his 
adopted land. We are inclined, indeed, to look upon some of 
Leslie's English pictures as superior even to those which the 
remembrance of his native land lias awakened. Roger de 
Cover ly going to church amid his parishioners — Uncle Toby 
looking into the dangerous eye of the pretty Widow Wadman, 
and sundry others, are all marked with the same nature and 
truth, and exquisite delicacy of feeling. He touches on the 
most perilous topics, but always carries tliem out of the region 
of vulgarity into the pure air of genius. It is in this fine sen- 
sibility that the strength of Wilkie and Leslie lies ; there is a 
true decorum of nature in all they do; they never pursue ao 
idea into extravagance, nor allow the characters which thej 
introduce to overact their parts. In this Leslie dilKrs from 
Fuseli, who, with true poetic perception of art, seldom or ever 
made a true poetic picture. Leslie goes the proper length, 
and not one step farther ; but Fuseli, in his poetic race, always 
ran far past the winning-post, and got into the regions of ex<r 
travagance and absurdity. When Leslie painted Sancho 
Panxa relating his adventures to the Duchess, be exhibited 
the sly humour and witty cunning of tlie Squire in his face, 
and added no action. When Fuseli painted the Wives of 
Windsor thrusting FalstaiT into the bucking-basket, he repre^ 
sented Mrs. Ford and Mrs. Page as half-flying: the wild 
energy with which they do their mischievous ministering is 
quite out o( character with nature, with Shakspeare, and with 
the decorum of the arL 

*' The pictures of Leslie are a proof of the fancy and poetry 
which lie hidden in ordinary things, till a man of genius finds 
them out. With much of a Burns-like spirit, he seeks subjects 
in scenes where they would never be seen by ordinary men. 
His judgment is equal to his genius. His colouring is lucid 
and harmonious; and the character which he impresses is 
stronger still than his colouring. He tells his story without 
many figures ; there are no mobs in his composition ; he in- 
serts nothing for the sake of eflect ; all seems as natural to 
the scene as the leaf is to the tree. His pictures from Wash- 
ington Irving are excellent. ' Ichabod Crane* haunts us; 
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of ihe * fwr Ml. ^iaxy ', • AoAony 

obiervpc hat en 1 -". • wars.' i» bolh lodi- 

I that --'' Tjiiie,' with the negro 

1 wr,. ' .'Ttilip, the Indian Chief, 

Titian'* eye ^ . oippus." 

any arranc ' '"e, ihai on arrirag from 

" It is i; .- M liad been somo time, he 

work« f*c> *-»me house, and that while he 

line eiipf .-.. bfsaw every step they nude io 

byShni ' .r^fineDCbis writiug. Herewus 

been ,, ^,-raiJ"u' hut lead lo excellence. Ir- 

liini II ' '^- -A, boifi M a man and an artiit, ii ez- 

^tfc .^"^ZJd^"'^- P""'y of^nioral eharacier, refined 

|« I ■' . ^""^uif, i>y ffhich his knowledge of drawing 

^^, ''.^^'^IJ^ciMi Wre such, thai having determined hii 

(^ ^ *^*^irr subject, aud drawn it in, no change or 

\ j^*Jir^^' '" '*''* * P^''l'ect contrast to hit friend 
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1^^ 1^ dill, that Kf r. Leslie reinrued to London. 
'/ li^ ^KftiMf I had with him, whicii was in my lick 
It^ ^ or Itru previous to his embarkation on hi* 

*^'jrt - '■-'="- -' ■"■ -■■ 

^ ^.^nlaint. Ht was invited to West Point ■ 

[Ir the same emoluments and accommodationi 



.*^^ Jid not cjpresa any feeling of disappointment 
j^^,»»*mmentof the United States hecertainljr ' 
*f^rtfflp'aint, 
^-i<w. willr tl 



L 

^^^^H irt *^ predecessor had enjoyed. But his friendly 
^^^^r ^l^iif^toatd be with them, had assured liim that the 
W^^^ fZmMtd be made e professorship, with additional ndvain 
*^ correspond in g with the other professors, and that a 
i^giitigroom should be built for him. Hut in our repre- 
r^gj^ go vera meat, thii> required an act of Congress, and 
Aepenags of (he yearly appropriation bill. This act and 
MpiapriBlion were intended ; but Mr. Leslie had taken post at 
1^1 Point, at the commencement of winter, with his lamily, 
* pffrrl>efore out of London. The winter is a trying season in 
a bleak situation on the Hudson — a situation at other times 
lednndaot with charms. Mrs. Leslie is a London lady, and 
faer family remained occupants of the house left by the artist ; her 
beart was naturally at home. Leslie, I am told, upon an answer 
Aum the Secretary at War, that he could not order a painting- 
room built until appropriation was made for it, gladly resigned 
[be tituatloa, and took his family to London again, no doubt 
happy to escape from the bleak promontory on which they had 
passed a discontented winter. 
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N. Roarers — Myeterious Brown — Bo wen — Beet— Boyd — Ezilius — Charles B. Law- 
rence — P. Henri— T. (Jimbrede— L. While — W. R. Jones — Wm. Jewett— 
Throop — Ames — J. R. Smith— Titian Peale — Thomas Birch, a good landscape 
painter and excellent painter of sea pieces — Stein — ^Pennyman — Charles a. 
iCing; instructed by Sava|2[e; goes to England; friendship for Sully; they 
room together; Sully's opmion of him; amiable and virtuous character — 
T. Dowse — Williams — Volozon— Miller— Bishop — James Peale, jun. 

NATHANIEL ROGERS— 1811. 

Mr. Rogers has long been of the first in rank among Ame- 
rican miniature painters. He was born in Bridgehampton, 
near Sag Harbour, east end of Long Island, in the year 
1788. His father was John Y. Rogers, and Nathaniel has 
the honour of springing from the same class of citizens that 
gave birth to Benjamin West, Joseph Wright, John Vanderlyn, 
Athur B. Dnrand, Alvan Fisher, Joseph Wood, Francis 
Alexander, William S. Mount, and a long list of artists ; the 
]feomanry of the country, commonly called farmers, because 
they till the' fields that support them ; but in America, those 
fields are the property of the man who ploughs them, and their 
harvest his alone. 

His mother's name was Brown ; the daughter of the clergy- 
man of the parish. This couple had the blessing of five sons, 
mnd the father, though an independent yeoman, knew that 
the territory, ample for one, would be a poor provision for five, 
and destined his boys after a good common school education,* 
Co be pat apprentices to mechanic trades. Nathaniel was 
placed with a ship carpenter at Hudson ; but when sixteen 
years of age, he accidentally received a cut on the knee, from 
which he never perfectly recovered, but which seems to have 
decided his fate for life. He had always had a desire to make 
himself a draftsman, and now returned to the paternal dwelling, 
and being disqualified for active life, he was indulged in the 
intervals of pain with opportunities to gratify his love of the 
art* He was threatened with amputation of the injured limb, 
but by care, probably that of a mother, the leg was saved, and 
though the knee was never perfectly restored to action, it has 
increased in usefulness. Thus present evil, if not the consequence 
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of vice, is often the pareut of future good. He read, copied 
prints, and even made essays at designing, during his con6ne- 
ment. 

His physician, Dr. Samuel H. Rose, had a mind, education, 
and taste, that might have placed liim among those who gain 
distinction in cities. Above a]l, he had a benevolent disposi- 
tion ; and seeing the efforts of the suffering boy, he to alleviate 
them, and forward his love for the art, presented Nathaniel 
with a box of colours and pencils, and gave him some instruc- 
tions as to their use. This decided young Rogers' fate. He 
copied two miniatures which were in the house, and attempted 
the likeness of some friends. His father, as soon as be could 
walk, thought of sending him to New-Tork for surgical ad- 
vice — the son thought more of obtaining advice and instruction 
in painting. In the meantime he accepted the charge of a 
school, but his mind was more occupied by the children of 
his fancy, than by those of the rustic yeomanry intrusted to 
his care; and he soon relinquished a task which his youth, 
and extremely mild disposition, made him, as I should jodge, 
very unfit for. 

On a visit to Connecticut, having taking some ivory and 
his colours with him, he seems to have commenced miniatiue 
painter, like many others, without a knowledge of any portioD 
of the art required. Those around him had never seen any 
thing so pretty. Encouraged by their praises, and wishing 
to relieve his father's anxiety, who could not believe that a 
living was to be made by colouring pieces of ivory, he per- 
severed in painting at very low prices, until he accumulated 
sufficient to enable him to visit New-York. The family that 
first gave him a start as a painter, was that of captain Danfbriii 
Clark, of Saybrook. A man, from the painter's account, as 
amiable as himself* 

In 1811, when Wood had separated from Jarvis, Rogen 
came to New- York and found him established, and full of em- 
ployment, in Broadway. Rogers was received by Wood and 
instructed in his art. For his instructor he ever retained 
a strong attachment, and in the days of his adversity, 
proved a friend to him and his children. This the virtue 
and prudence of Rogers enabled him to do bountifully. 

Mr. Rogers' father was long an unbeliever in 
liiy of the choice his son had made of a profession ;' but Ni 
thaniel now set up for himself, and found increasing employ- 
ment ; and by way of proving to the old man that he u:i> 
doing well, Ijc si'ut a liaiidsoinc sum in bank-notes to him, to 
remove his doubts, and disbipalc his anxiety. Tliis was a 
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proud moment for the young painter, when be could ask his 
father to invest his money as he saw proper, for his future 
benefit. Wood removed to Philadelphia, and left the field 
open to Rogers, who, from that time to this, has continued 
prosperously to maintain a large family honourably, edu- 
cate his children to his wish, and accumulate property. 

Mr. Rogers' first opportunity of deriving profit from paint- 
ing when in New-York, was by Wood's employing him to 
work in the subordinate parts of his pictures ; which, after 
Rogers had been with him one year, he liberally paid for. His 
independent establishment was in 1811. He married in 1818 
to Caroline Matilda, the daughter of captain Samuel Denison, 
of Sag Harbour ; and they have a family of five children. 
Brown the miniature painter, whom I have call mysieriaus 
BrowUf was of great service to Mr. Rogers, for he could teach 
htm much. They reciprocally served each the other ; for 
when Brown found his sight fail, he made use of Rogers' 
young eyes, and repaid him by instruction. 

Mr. Rogers possessed a good constitution, but from his 
close application to his sedentary occupation, his health 
declined, and in 1825 he was near falling a victim to the 
demon who had destroyed Malbone : but by hard riding, and 
relaxing from business, he was happier than his amiable pre- 
decessor ; and has long been restored to health. For twenty- 
three years be has painted in New-York, and there alone. He 
now is independent, and contemplates relinquishing painting 
as a profession, though he never can as an amusement. He 
is a member of the National Academy of Design, and of 
several of our charitable and moral institutions. As a trustee 
of our public schools, he has devoted a large portion of his 
time to those foundations of our republican happiness. The 
life, conduct, and prosperity of this gentleman, are lessons for 
our yonnger artists. 

MYSTERIOUS BROWN— 1812. 

This gentleman was an Englishman, and had been tho- 
roughly instructed in drawing with chalks and in miniature 
painting, as accomplishments. He came to America at the 
age of fifty, and by the elegance of his female portraits attract- 
ed and deserved employment. He was an amiable man, of 
genteel manners ; but in literature or any portion of knowledge 
beyond the chit-chat of the moment, he was ludicrously defi- 
cient. He resided in New-York about twelve years, and then 
returned home. I am convinced that Brown was an assumed 
name. He was always poor and always well dressed. He 
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would market for himself and cook for himself, sleeping and 
painting, and eating in the same room. With half his skill oi 
a painter another man would have nccuroulaied a fortune in 
this country ; but he was shiftiest and imprudent, constantly in 
debt for paluy sums, and haunted by ilie image of aw imagi- 
nary catch-pole. There was no quackery about him: be 
readily comraiinicaied his professional knowledge, and Hr. 
N. Rogers received much information from him, which be 
repaid by assisting him in various ways. He was as ignorant 
of the ways of the world as he was of history, mythology, or 
geography, and with superior talents as an artist, nnd an amia* 
ble disposition, lived in obscurity and returned poor to his 
family connexions in England, from whom he had been hidden 
for years under the name oi Brown. He practised Sir Joshua 
Reynolds's method of using the ideas of others in the cumpou* 
tion of his pictures, and kept carefully in his trunk a collcctioa 
of prints, as assistants. He was not singular in this practice, 
which by inducing the student to rely on others, prevents ihal 
observaliou of nature, which can alone lead to perfection. 

jUJKL BOWEN, C. DE beet, J. BOYD. EXILIUS— 1812. 

Mr. Bowen is an engraver on wood scttJpd in Boston. He 
il said to be a genlleman of tulcnt and a skilful artist. He vai 
Ihe instrucler of Alonzo Harlwell in this art. 

Co}7ielius De Beet painted landscapes in Baltimore in 
1612, and likewise fruit and flower pieces. 

J. Boyd was an engraver in Philadelphia in 1812. 

J. O.'Exilitis exhibited landscapes in Philadelphia in 1812. 

CHARLES B. LAWRENCE— 1812. 
This gentleman was born near Bordentown, New-Jersey, 
and the indications he made of talent induced Judge Hopkii^ 
son to encourage his eflbris. Rembrandt Peale has mentioned 
him as a pupil of his. He is said to have studied with Stuart, 
who said that Charles always had the start of him whenever 
be suggested any thing. For example, when Stuart, who was 
instructing him in portrait painting, would say be tbougfat 
some light or s|iade or touch was necessary, the pupil would 
reply, " I was just going to do so." " You had better glaie 
down that spot." " I was just thinking of It," Stuart wish- 
ing lo put an end to this, told him that he reminded him of 
the servant of a nobleman who, when asked why this, or (bat, 
was not done, would always reply that he was going to do it^ 
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or thinking of it, until the master thought to stop this by ridi- 
cule, and said, ** John, why the devil don't you wash my 
books T^ " Just going to do it, my lord," said John, **I have 
got the water heating for the purpose." 

Charles took the hint, and no longer teazed the painter with 
"just going to do it" 

I remember several of Mr. Lawrence's landscapes without 
merit, and a portrait in the Pennsylvania Academy that Mr. 
Thackara, the keeper, told me was much admired. It was 
smooth, hard, and destitute of any good quality. Mr. Law- 
rence wisely relinquished painting, and has found employment 
in private life, where he is said to be very estimable. 

PETER HENRI a.xd THOS. GIMBREDE— 1812. 

Both by birth Frenchmen, and both at one period in their 
lives miniature painters. Henri painted in Richmond, Virgi- 
nia, and afterwards in Philadelphia ; his skill does not entitle 
him to notice: the same may be said of Gimbrede, but his 
indefatigable fund of animal spirits and his unwearied exer- 
tions made him a more conspicuous object. I have been told 
that he was first known in New-Tork as a dancing-master. I 
first knew him as a miniature painter without employment. 
He then tried engraving, and did some work for publishers of 
books, and had a work-shop of some extent and several 
apprentices. The prints he has published from drawings by 
himself show his utter want of skill or knowledge in the art, 
yet he was appointed teacher of drawing to the Military Aca- 
demy at West Point. In this situation he continued until his 
death in December 1833. 

It must have required uncommon talents, or what is called 
cleverness, to teach that which he did not know : but by pla- 
cing before the pupils approved models and making himself 
acceptable, he got on. It adds to his celebrity, that the gov- 
ernment, on his death, invited one of the best artists in 
existence to supply his place — no, not to supply his place, but 
to fill a situation to which he had proved incompetent. How 
he obtained the appointment which Leslie occupied and Weir 
now fills, is one of the mysteries never to be explained. He 
was an enthusiast in animal magnetism, and is said to have 
suffered from it. 

L. WHITE AND WM. R. JONES— 1812. 

Both Americans, and both practised in Philadelphia. White 
was a pupil of Birch's. He copied very well and attained to 
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the painting of a tolerable portrait — but tolerable will not do , 
in an egg or a picture. He became enamoured wjlli tl» 
stage, but there again tolerable is not sufBclent ; he tlien turn- 
ed his attention to teaching elocution, and has attained stand- 
ing and reputation. Mr. Jones pursues another path, and is a 
designer for and engraver of bank-notes. This is inevitably i 
money- ma king business. 

w'iLLi.\M JEWE'rr—isia. 

This excellent artist and good man has long been so ioti- 
mately associated with his friend Waldo, that he will be scarce- 
ly known alone — Waldo and Jewell have become one appelli- 
lioil — but William Jewett can stand alone both as a cititm 
and an artist. He sprung, like many other of our artists, from 
the honourable class of American yeomanry, but was deprived 
of his father at a very early age ; and his mother with her in- 
fant children were received into the family of his father's &- 
ther, where as soon as possible he was inured to the habiti, 
hardships, and labours of an agricultural life. He wa* born 
in the town of £asl Haddam, Connecticut, February 14<h, 
but in what year my informant is ignorant, I presume it wu 
about 1795. 

William worked on his grandfather's farm, sighing for the 
time when he might he put out to learn a trade, and the time 
came, in good time. His mother (oh, bow much arc we all 
indebted to our mothers!) taught him the lessons which are 
usually (aught at country schools, and the lessons of morality 
and religion which have guided him through life. 

At the age of sixteen, Jewett was placed with a relative, who 
was a coach-maker at Ncw-l.jondon, and there for more than 
two years bis employment was preparing paints and auiiting 
in colouring carriages. Mr. Jewett has from nature an eye 
for colours, and as a boy he was delighted with the bright ; 
and the occupation he was engaged iu awakened a desire to 
do more with such pleasing materials than be had then an 
opportunity of essaying. He was a most useful assistant to 
the coach-maker, who treated him well, but as it proved short- 
ly after, from selfish motives. 

Mr. Waldo came to New-London and painted several por- 
traits. This was the first opportunity Jewett had had of see- 
ing any painting of this kind, and he became dissatisfied wilk 
daubing carriages. In order to obtain more easy and frequent 
admittance to the sight of these wonders of art, Jewett ofiered 
to grind colours for the painter, who gladly accepted the 
offer. Thni commenced the connection of Waldo and Jewett 
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About this time the future artist made his first attempt at 
painting a head, which, as is always the case, was much ad- 
mired by the ignorant, however great a prodigy of deformity. 
Mr. Waldo, well pleased with his colour-grinder, invited him 
to accompany him to his place of permanent residence, New- 
Tork ; and offered to take him into his family, instruct him, and 
give him a small salary for his assistance, sufficient to find 
him in clothing. This offer was made for the term of three 
years. Gladly Jewett accepted the friendly invitation ; but 
the coach-maker interposed his veto, and although the youth 
was not bound to him, forbade the bans, on pain of severe 
punishment. The ship and packet masters were forbidden to 
tike the youth off; but he knew that no just claims existed to 
bold him, and determined to pursue the path that had been 
opened to him. He dispatched his books and other articles 
that might encumber an elopement, by a vessel to New-York, 
and resolved to make his way on foot to the great city. The 
coach-maker seeing that he probably would lose his servant, 
thought best to offer him his liberty, provided he gave his note 
payable with interest for the sum at which he valued his time of 
service. Jewett agreed, and faithfully in seven years paid the 
bond. Borrowing two dollars to pay his passage in the 
steerage of a ship for New- York, and gaining credit for a ''seven 
dollar coat," with a joyful heart, at the happy age of eighteen, 
the youth left all behind him that appeared cloudy in life, and 
looked forward to a world of brightness, beauty and roses. 
Bat the adventurer was aware that '* evil communications cor- 
rupt good manners,^' and that temptations lay in his way, and 
be formed a few rules for his conduct wiiich he religiously fol- 
lowed, when he entered amidst the vice and evil examples with 
which all large towns abound. The first was, not to profane the 
sabbath, and to attend worship at least once on that day. 
Secondly, to read every day at least twenty verses in the bible. 
Thirdly, to avoid all bad or questionable company. And 
lastly, to honour and faithfully serve his new master. 

Mr. Jewett has said, *' finding my home pleasant and my 
situation altogether agreeable, I had no inclination to change 
il for eighteen years." He studied drawing and passed much 
of his time at the receptacle of the antique casts, which were 
then deposited at the custom-house near tlic Bowling-green. 
After three years study in drawing he began to paint, making 
copies and paying great attention to colouring, and during 
another three, he assisted his instructor and improved himself 
by reading and other study. Painting from nature followed, 
and gave him still greater delight ; his love for the art in- 
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creasing witli liis practice of it. He lias said, iliat " ibe whole 
cscelleuce of the art" at tliis time appeared to him to cousUl 
"in a bold and judicious opposition of light and shade, and • 
free light manner of handling the colour." 

About this time, Jeweit and his friend Waldo passed some 
months painting landscapes in the open air and fields, near 
the banlis of the Hudson, with much pleasure as men and pro- 
fit as artists. After being with Waldo ten years, he was offered 
ti joint interest in his business of portrait painting, if he would 
devote himself entirely to that department of art, he accepted 
the offer, and the partnership of Waldo and Jewett has con- 
tinued prosperously from that time to tliie. 

With the practice of portrait painting grew tJie love of it, and 
a corresponding improvement. Mr. Jewett is altogether ao 
an American painter, and seems to have considered the study 
of nature at home of more use to him as an artist than the 
study of old pictures abroad. On this subject others may 
differ. When I look at the works of some of our painters, 
and without meaning disrespect to others, 1 would instance 
tiiose of William Sidney Mount, I am inclined to the san»e 
opinion, and it is strengthened when 1 contemplate the pic- 
tures of some travelled artists ; but when I see those of Sully, 
Morse, Weir, Leslie, Allsion and many others, I wish that after 
the proper courseof study andat a proper age, ourarlists may 
visit the schools and study the wonders of European art. 

That several of our artists have already rivalled those of mo- 
dern Kurope in painting and engraving, is acknowledged : and 
I do not see any impediment to that progressive improvement, 
which shall in lime place all our arts of design opou an equa- 
lity at least with those of the best days of Greece and Ltnly. 

THROOP AND AMES— 1812. 

or Mr. Tkroop I only know that he practised engraving 
on copper in Boston, and was a teacher of Alonxo HaitwcD, 
who afterwards preferred wood engraving. 

Mr. Amet was a coach painter in Albany ; but attempting 

Eirtrailure, so far succeeded, that, in 1812, his portrait « 
ovemor George Clinton was exhibited, much to the painter'* 
credit, in the Pennsylvania Academy of Pine Arts. He, &» 
many years, painted the portraits of most of the westen 
members of the legislature, and of many others : and I have 
reason to believe, that in old age he enjoys the blemng of 
competency, derived from his enterprise and indnstry. Be 
bas a son who paints miniatures. 
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JOHN RUBENS SMITH. T. PEALE— 1812. 

The first mentioned person is an Englishman, and the son of 
an English artist, who educated him for his profession. He 
painted portraits in water colours, in New- York, in 1812, (per- 
haps a little earlier) no way distinguished for their merit. I 
rememher his attempting to copy one of Sully's portraits in oil, 
under his instructions, but it was a lamentable failure. 

He removed to Boston and opened a drawing school, for 
which he was in many respects well qualified ; but his man- 
ners, and utter want of every feeling necessary for society, 
rendered his residence there of short duration. He returned 
to New- York, and was a successful teacher of drawing. He 
likewise occasionally designed, and both etched and scraped 
in roeuotinto. His design and etching of George Frederick 
Cooke's monument, erected by Kean to the memory of his 
predecessor, in St. Paul's churchyard, New-York, with the 
figures of Kean and Dr. Francis, had some notoriety at the 
time, and more in England since Kean's death. He removed 
to Philadelphia, and, I believe, continues there, a successful 
teacher of drawing. 

TMan Peak was born in Pennsylvania ; the son of Charles 
Wilson Peale, a naturalist and draughtsman. He executed 
the drawing^ of the birds for the first volume of Chas. Lucien 
Bonaparte's American Ornithology, and part of those of the 
fourth volume. 

THOS. BIRCH -1812. 

This artist is the son of William Birch, the enamel painter 
above mentioned, and was brought to this country in 1794, 
when he was seven years of age. Like many others of our sub- 
jects, he is English by birth, but an American artist. He could 
from infancy (to use his own expression) *' sketch a little." He 
of course had his father for an instructer : but, as he advanced 
in life and art, he preferred the instruction of nature, and stu- 
died on the banks of the Schuylkill, his father's place of resi- 
dence being Philadelphia. He had for his companions, in 
sketching the beautiful scenes near tlie river, John Wesley 
Jarvis, Samuel Seymour, and sometimes Thomas Sully ; but 
that could only have been after 1805, and when Birch was 
approaching manhood. 

Mr. Birch is a good landscape painter, and a very fine pain- 
ter of marine pieces. He has exhibited, at tlie gallery of the 
National Academy, Clinton-hall, New- York, many master- 
pieces in this branch of psuntine. Engravings from Vernet's 
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Seaports, and other marine subjects, first kindled in him llie 
love of simitar subjects. His first regular essays in this depart- 
menl were made at the commencement of the lute war between 
his adopted and bi$ native couulry, England was known as hit 
country, but he felt as an American. The triumphs of the " bit 
of striped bunting" kindled bis enthusiasm, and the desperate 
fights which could lower the flag and the pride of the boasted 
mistress of the ocean, were his chosen subjects. 

His first picture of this description, painted to order, was 
the " Engagement of the Constitution and the Guerriere," 
for Mr. James Webster, a publisher, of Philadelphia. The 
neit was the "Wasp and Frolic," for Nicholas Biddle, the 
present president of the Uuited States Bank. The battles of 
the frigate United States with the Macedonian — those whidi 
resulted in Perry's victory on Lake Erie, and Mc Doiiough't 
on Lake Champlain, with a succession of similar subjects — 
furnished employment to his pencil in the path be had chosen, 
and in which he stands unrivalled in our country. 

STEIN— 1812. 

A portrait painter of this name was bom in Washington, 
Virginia, but principally exercised his professional skill be- 
yond the Allcghanies. He is said to have had talent. 

In 1820 he painted portraits in Steubcnville ; and the sight 
of his work, and his manner of working, kindled that latent 
spark in the mind of Thos. Cole, which has since burst into 
Same, and tlirown a glow over the wilds of America and die 
plains of Italy. Mr. Stein died a young man. 

FENNVMAN— 1S12. 
This is the name of an ornamental painter, who flooriihed 
in Boston about this time and after. He had more Ulent nid 
skill than many who aspire to higher branches of the art. If 
he had had that education, or those feelings, which wodd 
have led him to aspire to the character and conduct of a gentle- 
man, he would have been a good artist and a respectable citi- 
zen ; but he became a drunkard, and died despised or lamem- 
ed, according to the feelings of those who were acquainted 
with his talents and his conduct. He had the honour of beiur 
the first teacher of Alvan Fisher. 

CHARLKS B. KING— 1812. 

This gentleman was born at Newport, Rhode Island, in the 

year 1785. What circumstances in early life led to tbe'choice 
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of painting as a profession I know not, but may presume the 
inclination to imitate pictures and the objects by which we 
are surrounded, led him (as we find in every instance of boys 
who have become painters or engravers) to mar his copy and 
ciphering books, and after a time to copy some pript which 
elicited the admiration of admiring ignorance, and roused the 
ambition of the youth to become another West or Raphael. 
When I wrote my History of the American Theatre, I remark- 
ed that all my heroes, future Alexanders, Othellos, Richards, 
and Henries, began the career of glory by running away — 
not from the enemy, but their friends. The heroes of the pa- 
lette and maul-stick are equally uniform in their commence- 
ment, which is almost always as above supposed for Mr. King. 
His first instructer was Edward Savage, who had a min- 
gled establishment, half painting gallery, half museum, from 
1788 onwards, in New-York. John Crawley was a fellow-stu- 
dent with King, and John W. Jarvis had preceded them and set 
up for himself. I must date Mr. King's sojourn with Savage at 
about 1 800 and on to 1 805. I am obliged to guess, as he refuses 
lo satisfy my curiosity by giving me any information. In 1805 
he found his way to London, and remained in that city a most 
assiduous student for near seven years, enjoying the benefit of 
the academy and the instruction of the benevolent West* In 
1809 Mr. Sully found King in the above situation, and they 
became room-mates and fast friends from that time to this. In 
1811, when Charles R. Leslie went to London, he there found 
King, and acknowledges his obligations to his friendship. 

The reader of this work will find in the biography of Tho- 
mas Sully many particulars relative to his friend C. B. King. 
Sully says of him, '* I found him, as a fellow student, the most 
industrious person I ever met with. He limited his hours of 
sleep to four — was jealous of the least loss of time — his meals 
were dispatched in haste, even then (while eating) he read 
some instructive book. By this unremitting assiduity he has 
amassed a fund of useful knowledge." I presume that it is 
hb industry in painting that has served him instead of genius, 
in which nature has stinted him. It appears that all he has 
acquired has been by very hard study; and Mr. King is an ex- 
ample of a man of very moderate genius who has acquired 
much in his profession, and commanded that employment which 
has made him independent in his circumstances, and an object 
of attention in society. 

In the communication from which I have made the above 
extract, Mr. Sully continues thus : '' He has much mechanical 
skill, and good taste in architecture. As a man, he is one of 
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the purest in morals and principle. Steady in his friendship, 
and tenderly aSbciionate. I have known him receive many 
injuries, but never knew him to resent one — generally rctum- 
iog good for evil when he had die opporiuiiiiy : in short, 
without professing to belong to any particular set of christians, 
be is the best practical christian I ever was acquainted with." 
Mr. King, as I have said, returned from England in 1812, 
and I remember with pleasure the picture of the girls and the 
cat which he brought with him, painted when he and Sully 
were together in London. He set up his esel in Philadelphia, 
bnt did not succeed to his wish, and removed to Washington 
City in the year 1816. Sully says, " Ho began the world at 
Washington with Utile other materials than his palette, pencill 
and books ; and he has now amassed a secure independence— 
tfasi is, with his moderate wants." 

King has remained a bachelor. He built a house at Wash- 
ington, and a good picture gallery. In his gallery he has ex- 
hibited several of my pictures, and bis conduct has not only 
been honourable but friendly. In 1824 I visited Washington 
and found Mr. King full of business and a great favourite, 
assiduously employed in bis painting room through the d:iy, 
and in the evening attending the soirees, parties, and balls Of 
the ambassadors, secretaries of the cabinet, president or other 
representatives and servants of the people, and justly esteemed 
every where. 

He has contrived se%-eral mechanical machines for facili- 
lating the labour of artists. He uses a slender rod of wire 
abont a foot long, to ascertain the proportions of his picture, 
compared with the original. It is gauged with while paint, 
about an inch from tlie'top, which is held upright at such dis- 
tance from the subject as to effect one division — the face of « 
sitter for example. If the proportion of the ami to the face b 
wanted, hold it in the same position and place the nail of the 
thumb in the corresponding place of intersection of the ana 
on the rod. By applying this guage to the picture yon may 
ctHTect the proportions. But all mechanical aids are miscfaie- 
Tons. The artist should depend alone on his eye. 

Mr. King is ever ready to impart instruction. Mr. George 
Cook acknowledges with pleasure and gratitude that be wu 
fail first instnicter, giving him precept and example wttbont fee 
or reward. 

In person and manners Mr. King is prepossessing. He bat 
not the polish of a court, neither has he the duplicity of a 
conitier. A frankness and naiveti have attended him tbrougb 
life, teldora found in men who liave mingled to mnch in 
society. 
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DOWSE— WILLIAMS— D. A. VOLOZON— 1813. 

Mr. Dowse is not an artist, but has encouraged the progress 
of art in America. He is the proprietor of a large number of 
drawings, and a still greater number of prints, coloured and 
uncoloured ; fifty-two paintings in water-colours, invaluable 
for their correctness and beauty, and for the truth with which 
Ihey represent the style, the composition, the drawing, and the 
colouring of those masters, whose works we rarely see on this 
side of the Atlantic. 

Williams painted both in oil and miniature, at this period 
in Boston. He was likewise a professor of electricity ; and in 
addition modelled in wax. He was a small, short, self-suffi- 
cient man ; very dirty, and very forward and patronizing in 
bis manner. 

D. A. Volozon was a French artist, who painted for some 
years in Philadelphia, principally in crayons. His exhibited por- 
traits are said to be indicative of patience and industry, as well 
as classical knowledge of his art. He likewise taught drawing, 
and was the early instructor of Mr. Paradise. 

G. M. MILLER— T. BISHOP— J. PEALE jun.— 1813. 

MiUer was by birth a Scotchman. He would have been an 
artist of eminence, if»he could have made bread enough to sup- 
port himself and wife, by the profession of modelling. But he 
came to us before the time when merit could be appreciated, 
or the pretender known from the artist. His busts of C. W. 
Peale, Bishop White, Commodore Bainbridge, and Mrs. 
Jerome Bonaparte, are proofs of his talents. By these talents 
as an artist he could not live, and from necessity turned goldr 
beater. He died in the year 1818. 

Bishop painted miniatures in Philadelphia. A lady of this 
name has exhibited some modelling in wax, probably the 
widow of Thomas Bishop, and sister-in-law to Miller, above 
mentioned. 

James Peaky jun. painted and exhibited sea pieces in Phila- 
delphia; probably the son of James Peale, and nephew of 
Charles Wilson Peale. 




ALVAS nSHER— iei4. 

TttE followiDf extract from a letter written by this excelknl 
artin and estimable man, in answer to my request for tnrorma- 
iMHi respecting his career, U so hoooorable to liim, (bat I 
pobfeb ii, ratber than give iu conleoU in my o\td nords : 

** I was bora on tbe 9th of Aogusi 1792, in the town of 
Needham, coatiXy of Norfolk, stale of Massachusetts. While 
ya^tg, I left ihai town for Dedbaro, where my connexions bave 
RBded. aod sotat oonliirae lo reside lo this day, iberpfore, I 
hne whr*j% kailed from Dedbam. Until past eighteen yean 
atmge I w«s en^mged in a country store; and greatly agabsi 
thv ■iitwi of my frieodf. (who intended that I should go into 
a aKfcandle coaotiog-rooin in this place,} determined to be 
■ [wimrr ■ fondness for which bustoess the account books of 
the 'Store in which I was engaged could most abundantly 
prove, coold they be found : ibey probnbly would somewbsi 
resemUe the old iUnnuDsted tnaouscripis. In consequence of 
lOMieo to be KD anisi, I wag placed with a Hr. 
whs was an excellent omameniaJ painter, with bin 
upwards of two j-ears. From liira 1 acquired a 
style which required Ti-ears to shake off — I mean a mecbanicat 
ofnaBCDtal tooch, and manner of colouring. In 1814 I eoM- 
■enctd lenp artist, by painting portrmils at a cheap rUc 
Ttas I psrsoed until 1815. I then b^an painting a spcciei 
flf pSctares iriiich had not been practised much, if any, m 
thi> conntiy, nx : ham-yard scenes and scenes belonging (o 
nnl Kfe, winter pieces, portraits of animals, he. This spe- 
cies of punting bnog novel in this part of the country, I fonnd 
it a more locraiive, pleasant and distinguishing branch <^ tbe 
art than portrait painting, which I then pursued. I continned 
this course until 1819-20, when I gradually resumed portrait 
painting, which I have practised more or less to this time, to 
that fl present my principal business is portraiture. It is 
■ that I am without orders for painting other than por- 
April 1825 I visited Europe. During my absence 1 
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travelled in England, France, Switzerland and Italy, visiting 
all that an artist usually visits. My journey in Switzerland 
was made on foot, the only way a traveller can see that pictu- 
resque country. In Paris I studied drawing at a private life 
academy, and made copies from the old masters in the gallery 
of the Louvre. Previous to my going abroad I travelled and 
painted in many parts of this country ; since my return I have 
made Boston my home, and generally resided there, and am, 
I suppose, permanently fixed there for life. I believe, sir, 
that you have not seen a class of my paintings, such for ex- 
ample as the '* Escape of Sargeant Champ," '' Mr. Dostin 
saving children from the savages," '* The Freshet," '' Liost 
Boy," kc. As tliese paintings and many of the like character 
were painted to order for gentlemen in this city, it is this class 
of pictures which have been as advantageous as any other to 
my reputation as an artist 

** I do not know that 1 have communicated any thing which 
cao interest the public ; my life has been without striking inci- 
dents ; it has been what 1 apprehend to have been the life of 
■MWt of the American artists, a life of toil, seeking the realica- 
tioo of m dream— of hope and disappointment — of cloud and 
», so that it is difficult, perhaps, to say whether I was 
or foolish in choosing a profession." 

I have seen many of Mr. Fisher's early works in scenes 
belonging to rural life— cattle and landscapes ; and remember 
them as promising that excellence to which I doubt not that 
bis pencil has attained. He opened an exhibition in Boston 
last year (1833) in conjunction with Messrs. Doughty, Hard- 
iog b Alexander, which I understand has added to the repn- 
taticMi of all concerned, and given ample remuneration for 
their labour. Mr. Fisher's uniform conduct through life has 
eviiMed an amiable disposition and perfect moral worth. 

LUCIUS MUNSON— 1815. 

This ingenious and lamented young gentleman was born at 
New-Haven, Connecticut, in 1796. Always attached to 
drawing* and painting, he had, however, as he approached 
manhood, determined to become an agricniturist, and was 
abont pnrchasing a farm, but a friend, himself a good artist, 
encouraged him to follow the bent of his inclination and be- 
come a painter. He accordingly devoted himself to the study 
of drawing and painting. I remember him assiduously drawing 
in New-York in 1817 and 18. 

He had commenced as a professional portrait painter in 
New-Haven in 1815. In 1820 he visited South Carolina, 
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professionally, and the next year sailed for Bermoda. His 
mind was bent on visiting Europe, and he painted incessantly 
for the purpose of accumulating the means necessary to a resi- 
dence in London, and travelling on the Continent. From Ber- 
muda he went to Turks* Island — took sick and died, 1 believe 
in 1822. An amiable man and promising artist cut off in Out 
springtide of his hopes. 

JOHN FRAZEE— 1815. 

The struggles of an individual, who appears to have every 
circumstance that attends his situation, from the earliest 
childhood, opposed to his well being, but who ultimately 
places himself in the rank of those honoured for genius and 
for moral conduct, must be looked upon with admiration by 
all ; and such a one is raised, in my opinion, above the fa- 
vourite of fortune, who attains equal eminence in the scale of 
society. 

The ancestors of John Frazee were emigrants from Scot- 
land, and landed at Perth Amboy among the early settlers of 
that place. The family name was Fraser, and was changed 
to Frazee by the grandfather of John. Our subject was bom 
on the 18th of July, 1790, in the upper village of Rabway. 
His mother's name was Brookfield, and he was her tenth child. 
Shortly after his birth she was deserted by an unworthy bos- 
band, and left to struggle with the ills of poverty. 

At the age of five John was taken to the protection of his 
grandmother, Brookfield, whose character was similar to that 
of her daughter ; and from these worthy women the child de- 
rived the basis of his moral and religious education. The boj 
was the household drudge, as well as the out-door labourer, 
but cheerfully assisted his aged relatives ; even milking the 
cow, churning, and working for his grandmother, and doing 
the field-work. Neither the school-boy instruction nor the 
school-boy sport, fell in due degree to John ; and his princi- 
pal amusement, when not at work, was to cut the forms of fa- 
miliar objects out of boards or shingles, and to chalk figures 
upon tlie doors. His reward for these efforts was, to have his 
ears boied, and the prediction that he would be a limner* 

John was removed from his grandmother, and placed with 
a farmer of the name of De Camp, whose character and c<hi- 
duct were of the most deplorable kind. The boy remained 
in this habitation of vice, a slave to a brutal family, for two 
years. He had eluded the propositions made to bind him to 
De Camp, and escaped from this bondage at the age of thir- 
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teen, to his mother and grand-parents, who joyfully received 
and protected him. 

He was now strong enough to manage and work the little 
farm of old Brookfield, and his mother procured him the ad- 
vantage of a little more schooling. Circumstances, however, 
removed him from the occupation of an agriculturist, and he 
was bound apprentice to a country bricklayer, of the name of 
Lawrence. 

Another trial awaited young Frazee. The bricklayer took 
out a licence for tavern-keeping ; and John, in addition to 
working on the farm, and laying bricks, had to become a tav- 
ern waiter. In the winter, when sleighing parties were fre- 
quent, many a night was passed in attending upon and sup- 
plying the reveller and the drunkard. But even here, with 
every temptation and example around him, the precepts of his 
mother and her mother preserved him. Besides, he had seen 
the evils of intemperance and gambling ; and, at an early 
age, he resolved to eschew those vices, and kept his resolve 
firmly. 

Sundays were his own, and he devoted them to teaching 
himself penmanship, and attempting to draw with his pen. 

So far Frazee had proceeded in life's career without a know- 
ledge of the instrument which was destined to open a brighter 
career for him — the chisel : but in the summer of 1808, Law- 
rence having contracted to build a bridge over Rahway river 
at Bridgetown, was ambitious enough to wish his name chis- 
eled in a neat tablet of stone, with the date of the year the 
work was finished. Upwards of forty men were employed on 
the bridge, two or three of whom were stonecutters from New- 
Tork, but none would undertake to immortalize the bridge 
boilder. John asked permission to try his hand with the 
chisel, and the master consenting, he prepared the tablet and 
engraved on it, " Built by William Lawrence, A. D. 1808.'* 
This was the first work with the chisel by the future sculptor. 
He was now eighteen years of age, active, strong and vigor- 
ous, and acknowledged as a skilful workman. From this 
period the chisel and mallet appeared to him the tools of his 
choice, and he aimed at becoming a stonecutter instead of a 
bricklayer. 

Even before he was '* out of his time" as an apprentice to 
the bricklayer, he was called upon to exercise his skill as a 
stonecutter upon a building his master was employed to erect 
for Peter De Wint Smith, near Haverstraw on the Hudson. 
He had acquired confidence in his skill, and having ofiered to 
undertake the ornamental stone-work of the building, his ambi- 
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lion was encouraged by Mr. Smith, ;ind he sorcecded lb i 
KKtisfaction uf all parties. I f<eel a ple^snri' in pointing out the i 
6rsl moniimeDts of Frasee's pmpress ti wards (he art he now 
excels in, and would willingly make a journey to see the tablet 
ofRahway bridge, and the ornnineiiiHl work on tlie haut« at 
Haverslraw. i admirellie energy ol' the youth who could tlios 
rise above the depressing circumstances of bis early condition ; 
and I see a lesson to all in the manner his efforts were seconded, 
and his moral character preserved and improved. 

At this lime Frazee felt the want ol' early iniitriK-tton. Read- 
ing, writing, and ibe first rules of arithmetic were the whole 
of bis learning. As he mingled in society, lie felt bis deficien- 
cies. But yet he had to look for bread — noiwiihsiandiiig 
which be pursued his study of arithmetic, and by the Hid of 
Mr. Wilson of Fairheld, Connecticut, improved himself in 
useful knowledge. To this friend Mr. Fraxce remiiiiis unal- 
lerably attached. The first years of his freedom passed in 
bricklaying in summer, making headstones in winter, and in 
the evenings teaching psalmody. 

In the summer of 181», Mr. Fraiee married June, the 
daughter of Garret Probasco of Spotswood, in his native 
state. For this [lartner be had prepared a home by purcfaas- 
ihg a smnll house in Railway, and adding lo it a workshop 
fur his business of sione-cutling. In 1^'I4 he entered into 
parioership with a former lellow-apprenlice, and they esmb- 
lisbed themselves as stonecutters at New Brunswick. 

At what time Mr. Fraiee made bis way to New-York, my 
guide has tel) me uninformed. I remember him in parinershi||i 
with his brother in Broadway as a slonenitier. What inducea 
him to alteiiipl mndellirig the human figure I know not. Mr. 
Durand tells me that his lirsi attempt was to copy ihe bau of 
Franklin. He found himself in the path intended for him, and 
soon modelled a figure of one of his children eating a pie. 1 
remember the admiration I felt (when in one of our exhibitioM 
of the National Academy, of which he became a student and 
a member.) at seeing a bust of his mother, modelled by him. 
I am told that as early as 1817 he executed a design repre- 
senting fruit and flowers, even when he resided in Brunswick, 
New Jersey. 

The first bust Mr. Frazee chiseled in marble was U»t of 
John Wells, Esq., 1624; this is in Grace chureh, New-Tork. 
It wag executed from imperfect profiles, after his death. From 
this beginning he has progressed to a perfectioti which lecvec 
bim without a rival at present in the country. The bust of 
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Mr. Wells was, as I believe, the first portrait id marble at- 
tempted in the Uaited States. 

At present Mr. Frasee is full of employment. He has exe- 
cuted (having been commissioned to proceed to Richmond, 
Virginia, for the purpose) a bust of Chief Justice Marshall. I 
have seen with admiration his bust of Daniel Webster, and 
with more tliat of Dr. Bowditch : both cbisseled in marble 
with skill and taste. He has also recently executed, with 
great fidelity, a bust of N. Prime, Esq. of New-York. He 
has seven busts eogaged for the Athenieum in Boston, to 
which city be has recently been to model the likenesses. 



CHAPTER XX. 

W. E. West— • His picture of Lord Byron— Leslie's opinion of him-— His portrait 
of Willisin Beach Lawrence, Esq.— Charles Cromwell Iii|{ham— His education 
in Dublin-— comes to America-— grt'at merit in oil and miniature---great success 
— (ieorge Munson — Hugh Bridport — Nelson — William James Bennett. 

WILLIAM E. WEST— 1815. 

This gentleman is one of those able artists who do honour 
to our country, and raise its reputation for talent and virtue in 
Europe ; yet I have very imperfect information respecting 
him. 

I suppose him to be the son of William West, the son of the 
rector of St. PauFs, Baltimore, who went to England and 
studied painting with B. West in 1789. My obliging and 
much-valued correspondent, J. R. Lambdin, Esq. upon whom 
full reliance can be placed, says, that '* the father of Wm. E. 
West resided in Lexington, Kentucky, and was a man of un- 
common mechanical talents.'' Of the son he says, ^* I know 
little of the early life of West : he painted miniatures several 
years before going to Philadelphia, where he studied with 
Sully," the friend and refuge of all who applied to him. ** He 
practised several years at Natchei, where are many of his best 
pictures ; (meaning, of course, of that time). His great pa- 
tron, and the person who was instrumental in sending him to 
Europe, was the late Mr. Evans, of that city." He left the 
United States in 1822 ; and shortly after gained considerable 
notoriety by his portrait of Lord Byron, painted at Leghorn. 
He is now (1833) in London." 

In a letter to me, C. R. Leslie, Esq. says, '* We have ano- 
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ther countryman in England, Mr, W. E. WesI, who is "pro- 
bably known to you by the engravings from his portraits of 
Lord Byron and the Countess Guiccioli. In Moore's Life of 
Byron you will find a very interesting arcouni of the poet, 
while sitting for his picture, written by Mr. West. 

Moore says, " He sal for his picture to Mr. West, an 
American artist, who has himself given t)ie following account 

" On the day of appointment, 1 arrived at two o'clock, and 
began the picture. 1 found him a bad sitter. He talked al! 
the time, and asked a multitude of questions about America 
— how I liked Italy; what I thought of the Italians, tk.c. — 
When he was silent he was a better sitter than before ; for be 
assumed a countenance that did not belong to him, as if he 
was sitting for a frontispiece to Childe Harold." How he 
could be a better sitter on this account I know not: perhaps 
the little word " not" has been omitted in Harper's edition. "In 
about an hour our first silting terminated ; and I returned to 
Leghorn, scarcely able to persuade myself that this was the 
haughty misanthrope whose character was always enveloped in 
gloom and mystery — for I do not ever remember to have met 
with manners more gentle and attractive. The nejit day I nv 
turned, and had another sitting of an hour ; during which he 
seemed anxious to know what I should make of my under- 
taking. 

"While I was painting, the window from which I received 
my light was suddenly darkened, and I heard a voice exclaim, 
E Iroppo hello! • i turned and discovered a beautiful female 
stooping down to look in, the ground on the outside being on 
a level with the bottom of the window." This was Byron's 
mistress, the Countess Guiccioli. The palmer being intro- 
duced to her, and the noble lord appearing very fond of ber, 
he became "a much better sitter." 

" The next day," proceeds (he painter, '* I wai pleased to 
find (he progress I had made in his likeness had given ■atis- 
faction ; for when we were alone he said, he had a particular 
favour to request of me — would I grant it } I said J should 
be happy to oblige him ; and he enjoined me to the flattering 
task of painting the Countess Guiccioli's portrait for bim." — 

■ Al I eopjr thi( from Hsrpen' edilion at Mcnre't Ufa of ByrOD, which hat, 
rorafrantiipiecs, an AmericBn engraTino, marked «■ from ■ painting by Wm. E. 
Wsft, 1 liwk in vain for Ihe brauly itlnbuted to the litter or to the pictura - 
It would be belter for the Harpera Ir ■' ' •■--■- -" - '- 



the; only deform their publicaliona *nd do injuitice to AmericaD art. I prOWM 
againat inch ipecimena aa Ihia of Woat'e Byron, the porliaii of Benjimin Weal, 
in Cunningham'! Worka; that of Mn. Siddont, and many otiien. Out ifl* ar« 
nol in •« low a ttate ai these paltry ihingi would lead us to luppoae. 
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This the paiuter did, and the noble lord told him the history 
of his '* connexioQ with her." 

This appears to me very much like '* much ado about no- 
thiug," aud I will spare my readers any more of the painter's 
account of this worthy pair. Leslie says : 

*' Mr. West is a modest man. His best pictures are from 
* the Pride of the Village,* and « Annette de TArbre.' The 
pathos and natural expression of the last attracted the admira- 
tion of Mr. Stothard and Mr. Rogers, two men whose good 
opinion is well worth having. His pictures have a merit not 
the most common in the art. The principal figures are much 
the best. Mr. West spent some years in Italy. If you meet 
with Washington Irving you will be able to obtain much more 
information than 1 can give you about him : Irving and he 
were very intimate." 

Such is the tesumony of C. R. Leslie : it is fully confirmed 
by Mr. Irving. West experienced some disappointment in 
respect to selling this portrait of Byron ; which he brought to 
London, thinking no price could be too high for John Bull to 
give for the acknowledgedly best likeness of the popular poet. 
He refused a very liberal offer, (I am afraid to say how much) 
and the public feeling fell and the value of Byron's head with it. 
I have seen but one of Mr. W. E. West's pictures, which is the 
portrait of William Beach Lawrence, Esq. late our charges 
des affaires at the court of St. James's, London. This is a 
well painted portrait, and very fine likeness of the original. 

CHARLES CROMWELL INGHAM— 1816. 

Charles Cromwell Ingham was born in Dublin in the year 
1796. Descended from a gentleman who came to Ireland as 
an officer in Cromwell's army, the great protector's name has 
been given regularly to one of the family of Ingham, until it 
reached our painter. We have seen that Gilbert Stuart's fa- 
ther had, in his veneration for the exiled Stuarts, who, by their 
bigotry, vice, and tyranny, had been driven from the throne 
of Great Britain, given to Gilbert the additional name of 
Charles, which the painter dropped on arriving at the years 
of maturity : so our young Irishman, feeling indignant at old 
Noll's usurpation of kingly power and abandonment of demo- 
cracy, dropped the name of Cromwell since coming to man's 
estate ; but hesitates even now as to abandoning an appella- 
tion which is associated with so many and so great virtues. 

Every artist remembers his juvenile propensity to deform 
every substance placed before him by the evidences of his 
imitative genius and love of the beautifuL Every form, ua- 
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tnral, arlifiriiil, or fanciful, is subjecied to ihe growing desire 
o(* rivalling the works of nature and of ar(, and offiung tbe 
evanescent, or even the imaginary, so as lo be subjected to the 
physical eye. Ingbam has said, in conversation, that his (rrat 
attention lo pictures originated in being himself, when a child 
in petticoats, made the subject for a painter's skill, and placed 
apon a pile of big books on a chair, to raise htm to a level 
with the artist's eye, who had nndertaken to portray him, lu 
welt as all the taller personages of the family. From that 
time he remembers the pleasure he took in examining the por- 
traits at his grandfather's house, and parliciilarly the spark* 
ling gold lace of the old-fashioned habiliments and glittering 
<plendi)iir of the buttons; and soon the white-washed walls ot 
Ae kitchen received proofs of his talents whenever he could 
■eixe on u piece of charcoal, and work unobserved by the 
conk. 

This childish propensity to imitate persons and ohjecti 
he saw attracted attention, and he was, of course, pleased wilb 
being the object of attention, and earned the proofs of his skiH 
from the kitchen to the higher regions. Full of the animal 
ipirits incident to his age, he was often made the object of 
amusement to the ladies connected with or visiting his father** 
family. On one occasion, foil of glee and cbildish prattle, 
sitting at a table with several ladies, suddenly the door opeiH 
ed, and a very large woman, of remarkable appearance, to- 
tcred. "Give me a pencil," cried the child; "give me x 
pencil, and I will make her picture." The sister of Mr. Cum- 
ing, {afterwards his teacher) was present, and she gave him 
a set (if lier brother's brn^^hes, lo encourage his pr»|>cnsiiy for 
painting. 

The praises bestowed upon his attempts, and the pnig jw 
he made, encouraged bin, and induced bis frieads la place 
him, at the age of thirteen, at (he Dublin. Inslitmion; wbei« 
he drew for one year, and then was received as a pvpil ^ Mr. 
William Cuming, the best painter of ladies' portrvits aver in^ 
Dublin, and a thoroughly accomplished artist. 

With Mr. Cuming young Ingham studied four years. Ot 
his teacher he uniformly speaks as being an excellent artiat, a 
liberal man, and a finished gentleman. 

Afier " the Union," when the wealth of Iretatid was dmwa 
to England, there were but three portrait painten in DuUi», 
and they had not full employment. What a cono^st dees this 
afford to New-York ! Of miniature painters lb«B were raore 
and several painters of waier-cotoureti views, bwt they relied 
principallv upon teaching. 
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The young pupil of Cuming received a premium for a com- 
position in oil colours, representing the ** Death of Cleopatra," 
which, as I have seen, I can speak of as a wonderful specimen 
of skill, considered as the production of a boy. 

Mr. Ingham came to New-Tork with his father's family in 
1816, and his Cleopatra was exhibited at the gallery of the 
American Academy of the Fine Arts, at the first exhibition 
got up hy that institution. The young painter was at that 
time twenty years of age, but with the appearance of sixteen. 
He soon attracted attention, and was established as a portrait 
painter ; and has continued to paint in this city, from the time 
of his arrival to this day, with constant employment and uni- 
form improvement. He has exercised his art generally in oil, 
but has occasionally painted miniatures in water colours, on 
ivory, with a truth of drawing, beauty of colouring, and exqui- 
site finish, only rivaled by the best and first in the country. 
He never painted in that style, or with those materials, until 
he came to New-Tork. His last miniature, (and he says it 
shall be his last) a lady, half-length, will bear competition with 
anj in that branch of the art, in all the qualities for which 
miniatures are valued. 

The peculiar style of oil painting which this artist has 
adopted is (as it respects this country) emphatically his own. 
It may be designated as the style of exquisite finishing. His 
process is successive glazings ; and he produces a transpa- 
rency, richness, and harmony of colouring rarely seen in any 
country. It is my opinion, that no living artist can rival him 
in this mode of painting. His high finish, added to his know- 
ledge of the more essential parts of his art, has made him prin- 
cipally the ladies' portrait painter. 

This style is liable, when unskilfully attempted, to fall into 
hardness ; and, instead of flesh, to represent polished ivory. 
Some of Mr. Ingham's earlier pictures, after he became an 
American painter, have this defect. But he has persevered 
in what he thought a manner suited to his powers, his taste, 
and his eye ; and the public, as well as judges of the art, have 
rewarded him by applause almost universal and unqualified. 
His skill and his taste have appeared to be in a state of uni- 
form and progressive improvement. 

Besides portraits, Mr. Ingham has produced several com- 
positions of figures in oil, of a size less than life, almost minia- 
ture. The most prominent of this is a scene from Byron's 
•• Don Juan. His first very attractive portrait was a young 
girl laughing. His White Plume gained him great applause, 
but it has been followed by works that throw it in the shade. 
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Willi great frankness ormnnner, and some of ilie peculiari- 
ties of bis country, Mr. Iiiglinm is a inosi pleasaut companion, 
and his virtues render him an inestimable friend. He is among 
tlial large class of our present ariisls who are looked up tn, 
and sought for, in the most enliRhlentd socicly. He haxlong 
been an Academician of I he National Academy of Design, 
and an efficient member of the council. 

GEORGE MUNGER, H. BRIDPORT, NELSON— ISW- 

Mr. Munger devoied himself in early life to miniature paint- 
ing. He was born at Guilford, Connecticnt, in the year 1783. 
After arriving at years of maturity, lliat toalhsome disease, the 
small-poi, lefl him in a slate that prevented his pursuing hit 
Studies for eleven years. In 1816 he painted miniatures of 
extraordinary merit, as I am informed by an artist well quali- 
fied to judge, and after practising his profession eight years, he 
died in 1824. 

Mr. Bridpoii was born in London 1794, and emigrated to 
America in 1816, residing in Philadelphia principally, bat 
occasionally exercising his art of miniature painting in other 
parts of the country. He studied at the Royal Academy anJ 
afierwares with C. Wilkin, miniature painter in London. 

Mr. Bridport has forwarded the arts of design by teaching 
drawing and water-colour painting. 

Nelson painted portraits in Pittsburgh in 1816, but where 
he came from or where he went I know not. Chester Hard- 
ing look his first lesson from studying his portraits, which 
entitles him to a niche in my temple of immortality, not front 
any merit of his own, but from that of his pupil. He paimed 
vilely, iind required payment for communicating the art he did 
not possess. 

WILLIAM JAMES BENNETT— 1816. 

Mr. Bennett's first appearance on (he theatre of American 
arts was in 1816. He was born in London in 1787, and at a 
suitable age enjoyed the advantages of the Royal Academy. 
He was a pupil of Westall's, but seems to have had a greater 
taste for landscapes than for the species of composition for 
which is master is most known. 

At the age of eighteen he had an appointment connecieil 
with the medical staff of the army, and was sent with the for- 
ces which Great Britain, in 1805, transported to Egypt. 
This voyage opened a fine field for the draughtsman and 
landscape painter, and he improved the opportunity for study. 
He saw a portion of that country of wonders, which sacred 
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and profane, ancient and modern liistory has made so familiar 
to us. But Egypt is not a country to delight a landscape 
painter — though a country of wonders, it is not in modern days 
a country of beauties. 

The forces amidst which the young painter was enrolled, 
arrived only to be too late, and the next land submitted to his 
pencil was Malta. History and the romance of history have 
shed a lustre over this rocky isle, and the views which Mr. Ben- 
nett's portfolio possesses of this frontier of Christendom, when 
the knights of the cross resisted the mighty power of the 
infidel, are worthy of one who felt that he represented scenes 
known to fame and dear to the imagination. 

After returning home, the artist, still attached to the mili- 
tary hospital, was sent with Sir James Craig a second time 
into the Mediterranean. Craig is well remembered by the 
writer when he was the captain of the light-infantry company 
of the forty-seventh ; often the guest of my father, and occu- 
pying a centre room in the barracks at Perth Amboy, whose 
ruins mark tlie time when France and England fought their 
battles in the woods of America. Under this commander Mr. 
Bennett visited several parts of Italy in the routine of duty, 
and Florence, Naples, and Rome with leave of absence. 
This gave him further opportunity to cultivate the art he 
loves, and to make drawings of scenes which nature and asso- 
ciation render picturesque and interesting beyond most on our 
globe. 

Since his arrival in the United States, Mr. Bennett has 
exercised the art of both painting and engraving, happily 
multiplying by one the products of the other. The gallery 
of the NaUonal Academy of Design at New- York (of which 
institaUoD he is a member, and the keeper, in the sense thai term 
is wtdersioodin London) is yearly decorated by his landscapes 
and sea pieces, in water-colours, the latter altogether unri- 
valled; and at the same time with prints from his engravings. 

Within a few years this gentleman has, by taking a wife 
from the daughters of the land, becpme an American. 
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CHAPTER XXL 

_... . acicmyoflhe Pine ArlsBI New- York— Mr, TnimhoU 

Kppointnl prewdcni—JarviE— VsndcrlyD— John Rubens Smiili— Fim cxbiii- 
lion — PurfhHBe of some of Trumbull's piclures, afierwarda TGlurnrd Id hun-- 
Circutnslsncee which led la the fonrnlion of ihp Nilionil Acndemf etDtrnge; 
B real BCBdemy, compaaed of atliats alone, wilh schools luight by (rtista. S. 
F. 8. Horse, piaKdunl. 

ACADEMIES— I8Ifi. 

Chancellor Livingston had been a president of the as- 
EOciatioD for promoting ihe fine arts in New-York, and after 
him Charles Wilkes and others. The institution was almost 
forgotten for several years. In 1816, De Wilt Clinton was 
(he president, and under his influence and that of his frieud 
Dnctur Hosack, together with Cadwallader D. Colden, John 
R. Murray, Charles Wilkes, and William Cutting, an eflbrl 
was made to revive an institution, the object of which was to 
cultivate taste, forward the progress of civilixation, and all the 
refinements on which man depends for his enjoyments in life. 

The time was propitious in some respects, and by the libe- 
rality of Dr. Hosack and the influence of De Wilt Clinton, 
the object was accomplished to a certain extent. 

Fortunately, a long building, facing on Chamber-street, 
which had been erected for, and occupied as an alms-house, 
was at this time empty. The paupers had been translerred to 
a palace at Bellevue. Application was made to the corpora- 
tion, and the place was appropriated in part to the American 
Academy of the Fine Arts. Money was borrowed from ibe 
Bank of New-Tork, by Dr. Hosack, to fit the centre portion 
of the building for exhibitions. Galleries for pictures and 
statuary were made ready. The casts were removed, repairedt 
and pot up. Preparations were made for borrowing pictnret, 
and otherwise collecting them for an exhibition in imitation <k 
Philadelphia, for the purpose of furnishing funds to repay the 
loan, and, as some persons hoped, to establish schools for de- 
signing. 

De Witt Clinton, the present presiding officer, having used 
his influence to give this impulse to the body, proposed that 
Mr. Trumbull should succeed him in the office, and declared 
his determination to resign it. 

Previous to this time, Mr. Jarvis had gained a name justly 
as a painter of eminence, and Mr. Vanderlyn had recently re- 
turned from a residence on the continent of Europe, and bad 
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exhibited bis noble picture of Marius, and his unrivalled pic- 
ture of Ariadne, besides many fine copies from the Italian 
masters. In the formation of this intended accademy, Jarvis 
seems never to have been thought of, and Vanderlyn, though 
at first associated with the founders, very soon retired ; and 
when afterwards asked by De Witt Clinton, (Trumbull being 
president, and the society in operation,) to become a director 
answered, '^Itis too late/' This application was made to 
Mr. Vanderlyn in presence of the writer, who was then a 
director, he and Clinton having gone to Vanderlyn's room for 
the purpose. 

Mr. Vanderlyn was right. Previously to the first exhibi- 
tion, an apartment adjoining the gallery had been allotted to 
Mr. Vanderlyn for his pictures. It was that afterwards called 
the library and director's room. And another apartment had 
been appropriated to Mr. John Rubens Smith, of London, as 
a private drawing school, (he being a drawing master,) in ad- 
dition to his compensation for services as keeper, This man 
had knowledge in his profession ; but was in his manners ab- 
rupt, pretending, at times dictatorial, and at times disgustingly 
obsequious. He was chosen by the president ; but he. was 
unmanageable. 

At a public meeting of organisers, Smith rose and stated 
that he could not occupy the apartments allotted to him for 
his school, as the parents of his pupils would not allow tlieir 
children to come to a room adjoining to which a number of 
indecent pictures were exhibited, making use of a term re- 
specting them still more improper. All present stared at the 
speaker. He repeated, and concluded by saying that if these 
pictures were not removed ^' he declined the office of keeper." 
Silence ensued. At length a director said, '* Very well, Mr. 
Smith." Smith was confused — again repeated — and stood 
hesitating. The words were repeated, '* Very well, Mr. 
Smith." "Then I resign the office." "Very well, Mr. 
Smith." And Dr. Hosack rose, and bowed as he repeated 
the words. Smith was bowed out of the room, and out of 
office. The consequence of some silent influence, however, 
was, that Vanderlyn removed his pictures, and never would 
associate or take pari with the institution. Mr. Trumbull 
was thus left dictator. 

In the autumn of 1816, about the middle of October, the 
first exhibition of the revived American Academy of fine arts 
was opened. New pictures and old were borrowed, and all 
leoi gratuitously ; except that two hundred dollars were paid 
to the president for the use of his paintings. The reciepts were 
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far beyond expectation, and the directors began to make ex- 
penditures, as if they had opened a never-failing mine. Oo 
the eighteenth of December 1816, a code of by-laws was 
adopted. The laws provided that the present board of direc- 
tors should elect from the stockholders, " a number not ex- 
ceeding twenty academicians, artists by profession. That 
after the election of January the seventh, 1817, twenty asso- 
ciates shall be elected, artists by profession. That " there 
shall not be more than three academicians in the board of 6Te 
directors." The duties of the officers were pointed out. The 
law relative to exhibitions, says, << all artists of distinguished 
merit shall be permitted to exhibit their works." ** Amalners 
shall be invited to expose in the gallery of the academy, any of 
their performances which may be thought worthy of exhibition." 
** That at each stated monthly meeting, two directors shall be 
appointed visitors," to see that all duties are performed, and 
report on the affairs of the academy. 

It was enacted by the legislature, that eleven directors in- 
stead of five, should govern the academy. It will be found 
that the directors of 1817 consisted of three lawyers, two 
physicians, one hardware merchant, one professor of niathe- 
madcs, one architect, one drawing master, and two por- 
trait painters. Dewitt Clinton delivered an address, and re- 
signed. 

At the election of January the seventh, the return of officers 
of the academy was, John TtiimhuW^ president^ John R. Mur- 
ray, vice^esidenif Cadwallader D. Golden, William Cattiog, 
John G. Bogart, David Hosack, Archibald Bruce, Archibald 
Robertson, Benjamin W. Rogers, William Dunlap, John 
Mc Comb, Samuel L. Waldo, and James Renwick, directors* 
John Pintard, treasurer ; Alexander Robertson, secretary ; 
William Dunlap, keeper and librarian. Of these, including 
the president, four were artists : seven were lawyers, physicians, 
and merchants. 

Several of the president's pictures were offered to the 
academy at $3500 each, for the two largest, ('< The Woman 
taken in Adultery, "and *' Suffer little children,") and others at 
lower prices. A committee was appointed, consisting of Mar- 
ray, Hosack, and Dunlap, to purchase, and a debt incurred 
which could ultimately only be paid by returning the pictures. 
This purchase, or debt, was one cause of the failure of the 
Institution to fulfill its intents. The other was, that the 
president opposed the opening of schools. 

After it was found that the recicpts of the exhibition cmdfl 
he exhausted, and money could be wanted, subscribers or 
shares were solicited, and a person employed and paid 
to obtain them. They were honoured with the title of pa f ran s. 
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During some months of summer weather in 1817-18, the 
gallery of the statues, or saloon of the antique, was regularly 
attended by the keeper, and irregularly attended by some few 
students, and one artist, (Mr. Durand) who then was an excel- 
lent draftsman ; as the casts were made part of the exhibitions, 
students could only be admitted early in the morning, and the 
whole business declined. 

I will pass over rapidly what I fear may prove to the general 
reader uninteresting, (but what must stand recorded) and come 
to tliose events which led to the formation of a real academy of 
fine arts. In the year 1824-5, the American Academy again 
invited students to draw from the casts, provided they came be- 
tween the hours of six and nine, a. h. The opportunity was 
eagerly sought, but it was soon found that the hope of advan- 
tage to be derived firom the treasures of ancient art, was 
illusory. There was no keeper or instructor. The young 
men who attended at six o'clock — at seven o'clock — were 
sometimes admitted, and sometimes excluded, and gene- 
rally had to wait at the door for hours, if admitted, and then 
were frequently insulted — always^ if they had presumed to 
knock. At length a scene occurred which seemed to put an 
end to tlie pretence of an academy being open to students. 
Of this scene the writer happened to be a witness.* 

I had been accomodated by the common council of the city, 
with a painting-room in the building, and coming to the place 
generally before breakfast, to prepare for the labour of the day, 
witnessed the treatment which those who wished to instruct 
themselves received. On the occasion alluded to Messrs. Cum- 
mings and Agate, even then artists, although young, came to 
the door and found that it was closed ; they were turning away, 
when I advised them to speak of the exclusion to the direr- 
tors. — They replied, ** that it would be useless," and at that 
moment one of the directors appeared, coming from Broadway 
towards them. I urged the young gentlemen to speak to him : 
but they declined ; saying, they had so often been disappoint- 
ed, that they " gave it up." The director came and sat down 
by the writer, who mentioned the subject of the recent disap- 
pointment, pointing to the two young men, who were still in 
sight. The conduct of the person whose duty it was to open 
the doors at six o'clock, A. M. was promptly condemned by 
this gentleman, and while speaking, the president appeared 
coming to his painting-room, which was one of the apart- 
ments of the academy. It was unusually early for him, 

*At this period some of the gentlemen who sfterwHrds became members of 
the National Academy of Design, attended for a short time at the ffsUery, and 
their names are to be foand in the matricalation l>ook, as if regular students 
of an academy, although there was no teacher and. frequently no admission. 
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far btyond expectation, and the directon ^lock. Be- 

penditurcs, as if they had opened a ne Jemy opened 

The eiphtcenth of December 1816, '<» »"« '>"*"or 

adopted. The laws provided that 4ts; the curator 

tors should elect from the .tock' ' ,' -ors when .t suited 
cecdiiig twenty acaderaicianP,; .'ply to the director, 

after the election of Januar. . -'" r^'i*!"^ "'"' ",•! 

dates shall be elected, a- . , , /« «»'»'&«<' »» d« f s well 

shall not be more than t' . // ^'^ remember that the grn- 

directors." The dntie- •' ' . -^"^ "> "npo"«ng "sts, and 

law relative to exhi' '" ^^^ "« P«>P«'»y '" »»'«"; ^'>»- 

't V\ W bA ner words for the encouragement 

shall he^nvUea '^ ""^' remember that beggars are not 

" That at r ci^^^^^ ^^** ** ^^ condemnatory sentence of the 
apDointe^' '^raJemy of the Fine Arts. 

r^mirl z*^^'** autumn of 1 825, S. F. B. Morse, Esq. was an 
^^ /'^'^t in forming what was called a drawing association. 
/"*%{{ as his brother artists, and all who wished to study 
y^jl^ of design desired that schools might be established for 
^Lrpose. They saw that the institution called the American 
^^my of the Fine Arts, had nothing in common with any 
' '^ii'ng academy for the teaching of art, and that from itscon- 
.^^jccion and direction there was no hope that it could be made 
f0 answer the purposes of an academy. They saw that it was 
g*« joint stock company," composed of persons of every trade 
and profession, who thought the privilege of visiting the exhi- 
bitions an equivalent for twenty-five dollars — such persons 
were the electors of the directors, and entitled to be themselves 
elected directors. Artists could only share these privileges 
by purchasing stock, and might be controlled in every thini; 
respecting their professions by those who were ignorant of the 
arts. Artists had sprung up who might challenge competition 
with any in the world, and maintain the challenge.* 

^ ArtJ!«(!< rrtiirncil from Kwropp, who had devotoil yoarw tu the sliuiv of ihcir 
prufessiion, amid tiip »plendid (;:ilirrirs and cdllectioiib of Kn^iand aiid the con- 
tinent, where ihrir miiidn had become tilled wilh dcvulion to ihe .-iri. and e.-irncil 
and anxious wishes for its .-idvancemrnt in their own country : with them ihrv 
also brttiicht experience, and an intimate acquaintance with the principi»» and 
nvstein!* on which ihi^ tlounshing iiistitiitionsi of the old world are coiitiuclfd. 
'I'licv it:i\v, with regret, the deflClellCle^ of the academy; the total inafituude of 
the svsirin iipun which itw.m condncti'd ; iliewani of nnerj^y in its nian^iuemrnl; 
and the iillle prohahihly that, burdened ai* il wa^* with debl^, and j;uverntc: (iv !iic:i 
who knew noihini! pr.iclic.ilty of the arts for whose fnc(>ura<;r iiieni it pi«>t( >*>i i! tu 
lie rst.ibh^lu'd. thr iristitiitio'i wiMdd ev«r prove a mniice ul l'OjuI to thi-m. ••: *!.r 
co!ii'in:!iitv r!n \ " u\ !.. .* ,u t.ict tlw ■.•;>t,''i';i'!i w:i- lu-t ;iii .;c:i>!f'iii\ i-! i:'- . 
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So circumstanced, Mr. Morse suggested to some artists that 
an association might be formed '* for the promotion of the 
arts, and the assistance of students." It was merely a plan for 
improvement in drawing, to be called the drawing association; 
the members to meet a certain number of evenings each week, 
for mutual instruction and the promotion of union. Each 
member furnished a small sum for expenses, officers were 
appointed, and an organized body formed. Casts were pro- 
duced by the members, and borrowed from the old institution, 
DO enmity was thought of, and the meetings took place in the 
unoccupied apartments of the Philosophical Society. 

The members of this association soon found that it was con- 
sidered as dependent upon the American Academy of Fine 
Arts, and a director of that institution suggested that the gen- 
tlemen should sign the matriculation book, thus connecting 
themselves as pupils in drawing, painting, sculpture, architec- 
ture, and engraving, to the very worthy lawyers, physicians, 
and merchants who composed and directed the old academy, 
as It began now to be called. 

This proposition caused the suggestion of forming a new 
aeademjf. It was proposed by some, immediately to return the 
casts borrowed from the old institution, but it was thought 
that it would indicate hostility. All were unwilling to be 
looked upon as dependent upon an institution which had ne- 
glected them, and was inefficient in its present form to the ends 
they desired. It was sugfrcsted that perhaps a plan might be 
fallen on which the artists might unite with the academy : 
** and that by becoming parties to a revision and re-modelling 
of its constitution and by-laws, the practical knowledge and 
experience of the artists, and the valuable collection of the 
academy, might be rendered reciprocally subservient to the 
promotion of the art, for whose cultivation they were associated. 
This was cordially received, and it was the general wish, that 
it might be found practicable. But before taking any mea- 
sares to ascertain whether any plan of this nature could be de- 
vised and carried into execution, it was thought advisable by 
several of the members of the association, that some method 
should be resorted to, of uniting the views, and concentrating 
the opinions of all upon the subject of their situation. It was 
therefore proposed that a committee should be appointed, to 
draw up and lay before the association, a distinct statement of 
its views, and of the exact relation in which it stood to the Ame- 
rican Academy of Fine Arts." 

It was the wish of the associates to have an union with the 

demy, for though they felt themselves competent lo form 
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a new academy to be governed by themselves, they knew the 
advantages that would be derived from the use of the casts of 
the old institution, (expressly intended by the original founders 
for the use of students,) and the disadvantages of being in ap- 
pearance, hostile to the gentlemen who composed the body of 
stockholders of the American Academy. Therefore " it was 
their wish that there should be but one institution : and they held 
themselves ready to join, heart and hand, in building it up, so 
soon as it should be placed on such a footing, that they could 
unite in it with confidence and with well founded hopes of such 
a management, that the energies of all might be directed to 
the attainment of the noble ends of an Academy of Fine Arts." 
This wish was communicated to the American Academy, and 
the hope expressed that means should be found to admit the 
artists to such share in the direction, as should be for the bene- 
fit of all. This wish was reciprocated by the directors, and 
they transmitted a resolution, which ** appointed a committee 
of three to meet a similar committee of the association, and to 
confer with them, upon the subject matter of the report, which 
had been laid before the board." 

Committees were appointed, met, conferred and adjourned 
*' leaving the form of the report to be adjusted by the two 
chairmen." 

The result was, that the committee of directors, ** engaged or 
guaranteed to exert all their influence to effect the election of 
six artists into the board of directors," and six artists were 
chosen from the artists of the city, *' who, if not already quali- 
fied," by being stockholders, '^ should qualify themselves by 
the purchase of a share each, and be recommended to the elec- 
tors as representatives of the whole body of artists." 

Six artists were unanimously chosen by the associated artists, 
and four of them not being stockholders of the old institutioni 
one hundred dollars was paid from the treasury' of the asso- 
ciated artists for the shares necessary to qualify them. 

The associated artists, and those elected to represent them, 
looked upon the affair as settled, and left the election to take its 
course; but the evening previous to the election they were 
informed by an anonymous letter that some of the names given 
in by them as candidates, would by the intrigues of certain 
directors be struck off the ticket. They announced that none 
of their candidates would serve, unless all were chosen. They 
considered themselves as the judges of their representatives, 
and of those fit to direct an academy. The election took 
place, and two of the six candidates chosen by the artists were 
alone c/cckiL Tlity iniinediately resigned. Here was not 
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only a breach offaitli — an injury inflicted by taking the money 
of tlie association, (which was never returned) — but at the 
time of the election, the most contumelious expressions were 
used by members of the directory. The artists were declared 
unnecessary to the institution ; and the writer heard one of the 
directors, whose name is spared, proclaim that " artists were 
unfit to manage an academy — were always quarrelling among 
themselves — and conclude with these words, explanatory of 
ihe transaction ** Colonel Trumbull says so." 

*' It is worthy of remark, that the names of the six candidates 
were given in to the officers of the academy, seventeen days 
before the election took place ; and so far from any official ob- 
jection being made to I he mode ov purpose of presenting them, 
that when a difficulty appeared which seemed likely to pre- 
vent the acquisition of the hundred dollars, which by agree- 
ment were to be paid to render them eligible, that difficulty 
was removed by a special vote of the directors, which the 
artists were certainly justified in considering as a tacit assump- 
tion of the agreement entered into by their committee, and a 
pledge for its fulfilment— else, why take the money of the asso- 
ciation ? That it was so intended, in my opinion there can be 
DO doubt ; nor do I believe that the intention was frustrated 
diroagh the agency or with the concurrence of the directors ; 
bat that there was an agency within the government of the 
academy, hostile to the union ; and that this agency was suc- 
cessfully exerted, is established by the facts. 

The artists now resolved to organize a new academy, for 
their own instruction and the forwarding of the arts; and to 
govern it, as all other academies of fine arts are, and have been 
governed, by artists alone. 

The National Academy of Design was formed — the officers 
were elected eighteen days a(\er the repulse which the desire 
for harmony had experienced. Samuel F. B. Morse was elect- 
ed president* 

Immediately after the organization of the new institution, 
measures were taken to open its first exhibition ; and notwith- 
standing the many difficulties under which they laboured in 
this commencement of their undertaking, such as the want of 
a convenient and properly lighted room, &^c. the artists suc- 
ceeded in collecting together such a display of talent as sur- 
prised every visitor of their newly-formrd gallery, consisting of 
works o( living artists only ; which had never before been ex- 
hibited, and which, by the rule of the institution, can never be 
included in any future exhibition ; a plan which insures novelty 
at least. The expenses of this, their first year of existence as an 
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acaderay, were somewhat greater than the proceeds of 
exhibition, and the deficit was provided for by a small 
ment upon the members, which was promptly and cheerfully 
paid. Not discouraged by this result, they immediately de- 
termined on another efTort in the ensuing year ; and to defray 
the expenses of the school, they concluded to receive from every 
student a small sum, sufficient to meet the expenses of lif^ts 
and fuel. In their second annual exhibition (in which was 
found a more splendid display of TiTing talent than had ever 
before been presented in this city,) they were more successful; 
their receipts not only defrayed their expenses, but left tben 
something in their treasury. Now, however, their greatest 
difficulty arose — the room in which the students assembled lo 
prosecute their studies, had been, till this time, loaned to then; 
but the society which had so generously befriended the Aca* 
demy, could spare the room no longer. No alternative, 
therefore, was left to them, but to hire a room, or break ap 
their school. An application for assistance to the ComnKNi 
Council, was not listened to ; they therefore resolved to incur 
the risk of hiring for the year, the room in which they had made 
their exhibition, over the Arcade baths in Chambers-street. 

They afterwards removed their schools and statuary to 
Clinton-hall. A noble collection of casts have been opiencd 
to students, and the eighth annual exhibition proudly an- 
nounced and universally acknowledged as the most encourag- 
ing proof of the progress of the fine arts in the country, ami 
of the propriety of the measures adopted by those who orga- 
nized, and in despite of misrepresentation and obliquy, support 
the National Academy of Design. 

SOUTH CAROLINA— ACADEMY OF FINE AJRTS. 

*< In January 1821, my friend Morse had several conversa- 
tions with me about the practicability of establishing an 
academy," (ihis is from Mr. Cogdell.) ** We agreed to have 
a meeting — we solicited the Main Hall of the city. Mr. 
Morse moved that the honourable Joel R. Poinsett take the 
chair; Mr. Jay, that Mr. Cogdell act as secretary. Mr. 
Morse then submitted a resolution asking of the council a site 
in the public square for the building, and we adjourned. 

" A number of artists and amateurs were requested to meet at 
my office, where the first organization was made of the aca- 
demy of fine arts. Gentlemen were named officers and 
direcors, on my writing to ihcm, they accepted. Thus was 
broutrht into (^xistcnco the Sonlli Carolina Acadeinv of Fine 
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" Joel R. Poinsett, President. 

Directors, 

Samuel F. B. Morse, Charles Fraser, 

Joshua Cantir, John S. Cogdell, 

John B. White, Wm. Jay, architect, 

Charles C. Wright, die-sinker, William Shields, 

James Wo<)d, engraver. Chs. Simmons, engraver. 

'* The legislature granted a charter, but my good sir, as they 
possessed no powers under the constitution to confer taste or 
talent, and possessed none of those feeling which prompt to 
patronage — they gave none to the infant academy. We have 
had as splendid exhibitions as I have seen in any other city. 
On the presentation of my bust of Dr. J. E. Holbrook, I re- 
ceived, from the directors, under the eleventh rule, the title of 
academician ; but cui bono ? 

'* The institution was allowed, from apathy and opposition, to 
die, and the property has been sold recently to pay its debts ; 
but Mr. Poinsett and myself, with a few others, have purchas- 
ed with a hope of reviving the establishment.'* 



CHAPTER XXII. 

Mr. Durand — his early at tempta— apprenticed to P. Maverick — hie partner — en- 
fnaves the IXTlaratioii of Indept-ndenco — great eucccsa— his engraving of Van- 
derlyn'aAriadnt^-C'hesier Harding— his extraordinary comnirnrcmeni in life — 
various occupations — coniincnces painting — success— great success in Boston 
— g<H»t» to Rneland and great success there— return home and establishment- 
Hugh Reinaijfc — James Herring— Mr. Herring's union with Mr. Longacre in 
the splendid works of the Nnlionnl Portrait Gullery — G. Dixey— John V. 
Pixvy— Ithicl Town— O. S. Newton — Leslie's letter on the subject ol Newton ; 
Washington Irving's letter and opinions givi-n in conversation respecting 
his works^Xonro G.»n(h)lfi— John Ever*— Coflfoe — Scarlett— Quidor— Jouett, 
the great painter of the west. 

ASHUR B. DURAND— 1817. 

This gentleman, although our first engraver, by universal 
acclamation, has passed so far on the journey through life with 
so few of those struggles or vicissitudes which give pungency to 
the talc of the biographer, that I have little more to say of 
him, than that he is one of tlie most amiable men I have 
known as well as one of the best artists. 

Ashur B. Durand, engraver and painter, was born at 
Springfield, New-Jersey, in 1776. His father being a watch- 
maker, gave him a very early opportunity of scratching on 
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copper, which, with drawing, was his delight from infancy. 
Finding that he could produce pictures from the plates oi 
metal he worked on, by a process of his own in printing, he 
beat out pieces of copper, made tools to suit his hands and his 
notions of what such things should be, and finally, before his 
apprenticeship to an engraver, arrived at making something 
like an engraver's plate, and producing a print from it. One 
of the evidences of his propensity to engraving at a very early 
age, is a powder-horn, which he ornamented with figures and 
flowers, and is still preserved by him as a curiosity. 

We all know that the most laborious patience is a necessary 
qualification for excelling in the art of engraving, but this 
qualification was denied by nature to young Durand, and only 
acquired by the efibrt of a superior mind. The first exercise 
of his patience occurred thus : A French gentleman who 
employed the elder Durand in his business of repairing 
watches, saw some of the boy's prints, and much pleased with 
the evidence of talent, requested him to engrave a portrait of 
a friend which he had on the lid of his snufi*-box. This was 
a task which Ashur perceived to be beyond his power, bot be 
was ambitious and was persuaded to undertake it. He pro- 
cured a proper plate — made a drawing from the snuflf-box — 
transferred it to the copper and began. Two days he work- 
ed incessantly, and then became impatient. Two whole days, 
and yet but little progress made on one piece of copper. He 
then in some sort, by anticipation, found how tiresome it 
is to work months and years on one plate. He was about 
giving up the portrait, but his better genius prevailed, aud be 
persevered until he produced a work that excited the admira- 
tion of the owner of the snufi'-box and encouraged himself. 

During this early period of his existence books were sought 
after with avidity, but it was to examine and study the pictures 
in them, rather than for the information to be derived from 
letter-press. The images presented to his mind by tbe 
painter and engraver, filled it with a delight that almost exclu- 
ded the ideas of the author as given by the printer. 

In the year 1812, he was apprenticed to Mr. Peter Maver- 
ick, above-mentioned, the son of Peter R. Maverick. Doring 
this apprenticeship his principal employment was copying 
from English book-engravings for publishers — illustrations 
for Scott's works making a part. But becoming intimate with 
Mr. Samuel Waldo, he received advice and instruction from 
that gentleman respecting portraiture, which led lo his execu- 
tion of his first on^raviiiju; in that drpnrlment, where he now 
stnnds |>rr-rinin<Mit. Mr. Walilo 1i;h1 miulr a stiMiv from n 
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^SS^^y hired for the purpose, which gained him much credit 
on its exhibition ; and young Durand engraved a plate from 
it, following the dictates of his own judgment and evincing 
his powers in original engraving. 

In the year 1817 Mr. Durand' s term of apprenticeship ex- 
pired, and he entered into partnership with Maverick. At 
this period Durand attended at the school of the Antique be- 
longing to the American Academy of the Fine Arts, which for 
a short time assumed the character of a real academy. I was 
a director and the keeper, but Durand's skill in drawing far 
surpassed the keeper's. He was an artist before he came to 
the school, which indeed was only opened to students before 
breakfast, or from six to nine in the morning, and that for a 
short period. While the partnership with Maverick lasted, 
the usual employment of Durand was similar to that of the 
apprenticeship ; copying prints from English books and work- 
ing on plates for banknotes. 

The preference which Trumbull gave to Durand by em- 
ploying him to the exclusion of Maverick, broke up the part- 
nership, and Mr. Durand opened a separate establishment. 
The skill displayed by the engraving of the plate of ** The 
Declaration of Independence," placed Durand at the head of 
his profession in America. The engraving was made from 
the miniature portraits in the painter's small finished picture, 
and happily the likenesses are admirably preserved, and some 
of the defects of the original in the drawing, amended. 

Soon after the completion of this three years' work, for 
which he received the very inadequate sum of three thousand 
dollars, he designed and engraved his Musidora ; but his 
graver was in constant demand from that time to this for por- 
traits of various dimensions. 

A few years ago Mr. Durand became the purchaser of Mr. 
Vanderlyn's beautiful picture of the Sleeping Ariadne, and he 
has at intervals employed his burin in engraving a plate from 
it, which I have seen nearly finished, and which will immorr 
taliie him as an engraver. In the mean time, the engraver 
has solaced himself for the tedious operations of the bnrin, by 
employing the more rapid agency of the pencil and palette. 
The first effort he made with these instruments was a portrait 
of his mother. The next, and the first that I saw, was a portrait 
of John Frazee, since eminent as a sculptor. In portrait 
painting Mr. Durand has gone on in rapid improvement until 
his pencil may be said to rival his graver. I will mention as 
1 recollect them at the moment ; his portrait of Governor Og- 
deo, of his native state, a worthy revolutionary veteran who 
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never deserter) the cause of his country, niid iliat of Jan 
Mndison, one nf the sages of tliat revolution and a framor of I 
our federal conslilution, who has defoDded it with bb pes, ' 
and as chief ma^irislnile, supported its dignity hy a war witk 
Great Britain declared in opposition to the p;rcal ariMocralical 
tilierest of the nation. This last portrait was made by Mr> 
Durand in 1833, and for the purpose be visited the ei-pr«M- 
dentat his residence in Virginia, esperiencing the pleasure tt 
the conversation of the veteran statesman, and that flowing 
from the first approbation elicited by his picture. 

Mr. Durand was an orif^inal member of the National Aca> 
demy of Desip^n, and has \on(^ been one of the council, and ii 
» flow likewise the secretary of the institution. The exhibition! 
of this academy have been uniformly enriched by hit engrav- 
infts and paintings. A group of liis three children I remenv 
her with pleasure, and lately a group of two ladies, groal) full 
lengths, of still greater merit. Bui, not confined to busu « 
full-lciiglb portraits, Mr, Durand ha* produced several land- 
scapes of unquestionable excellence. 

Ho has lately been called upon by the president of ihe nomi- 
nal American Academy of the Fine Arts, to cut an inscriptiM 
upon a brass sword, which, as il seems to contradict the ttat» 
men! made lo Mr. Herring, which 1 have inserted in this wort, 
calls for my notice. This inscription runs thus :— 

'* This sword was taken from a German soldier, 

by John Trumbull, 

In a skirmish near Butt's Hill, Rhode Island, 

August 29th, 1778." 

The reader will find, p. 350, vol. i.ofthis work, Ihe following 
words : " A few days before the battle of Trenton," (thai it, 
in Dec. 1776,) "news was at that time received that the 
British had landed at Newport, Rhode Island, with a coo- 
siderable force. General Arnold was ordered to proceed to 
Rhode Island to assume Ihe command of (he militia, tooppoae 
them; and Trumbull was ordered to proceed with him at 
adjutant- general. The head quarters were established at 
Providence for the winter ; and there, in the month of March) 
Colonel Trumbult received his commission as adjutant-gCD^ 
ral, with the rank of Colonel ; but dated in the monih of 8e|^ 
tember instead of the month of June." 

This was copied from a MS. written by Mr. Herring, am) 
dictated by Mr. Trumbull. It proceeds lo state that (be cooh 
inigEion was relumed to congress declining the service, aad 
lite resignatioD accepted. 1 have shown that this aceeptatioa 
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is recorded as of the resignation of John Trumbull deputy 
adjutant-general, and is dated in March 1777. Mr. Herring's 
MS. proceeds thus : " A correspondence of some length en- 
sued, which terminated, after some weeks, in the acceptance 
of the resignation, and thus his military career terminated." 
That is, in March 1777. In the MS. in his own hand writ- 
ing, he states the resignation to be April 19th, 1777. ** He 
then," continues his amanuensis, *' returned to Lebanon, (to the 
ol)ject of his first love^ he said,) and afterward went to Boston 
to profit by studying the works of Copley and others, where 
he remained until 1779." This statement is the same as that 
published in the National Portrait Gallery, under the patron- 
age of the academy over which Mr. Trumbull presides — ^yet 
here, in 1834, we have it recorded in brass, that he took a 
sword " from a German soldier in a skirmish near Butt's Hill, 
Rhode Island, Aug. 29th, 1778." The reader will recollect 
that both statements are from Mr. Trumbull. 

As an engraver of flesh Mr. Durand stands unrivalled in 
America, and by his truth of drawing he gives portrait en- 
graving all the advantages of the likeness preserved in the 
original paintings placed before him. His heads in Herring 
and Longacre's National Portrait Gallery are perfect repre- 
sentations of the painters' copies from nature. 

In a late letter from Horatio Greenough to Washington AII- 
ston, he says, that " Durand's engraving after Harding's por- 
trait of Charles Carrol, which he showed in a coffee house at 
Florence, quite astonished the Italians ; they would hardly be- 
lieve that it was executed by an American." 

Mr. Durand's character is that of the most perfect truth and 
simplicity. As a husband, a father, and a citizen, he is with- 
out blemish from evil report. He is an honour to those arts 
which delight to honour him. 

CHESTER HARDING— 1817. 

From himself, 

•• I was bom in the town of Conway, Mass. Sept. 1st, 1792. 
My childhood and youth were spent in the way common to 
children of poor parentage, in this portion of the country ; the 
winter months devoted to the acquisition of the rudiments of 
education, and the remainder of the time to agricultural pur- 
suits. 

*• At the age of twenty-one I began the trade of chairmaking 
with my brother. This mode of life I followed for about two 
years ; but as I did not entirely fancy the calling, I embraced 
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the first fair prospect that presented itself of my bettering my 
means of liviog. I tried various ways of accumulating pro- 
perty, amongst which was keeping a tavern in a country vil- 
lage in the western part of New-York. This and all others 
failing, I embarked at the head of the Aleghany river in a 
* flat/ with my wife and one child, and fl ated down this beau- 
tiful stream in search of adventures. 

'' Pittsburgh was now to become the theatre for the new 
part I was to take in the great drama of life. I had no dit- 
tinct notion of what I was to do for a living, and I felt for the 
first time in my life that. I was a penniless stranger. AAer 
overcoming a great many difficulties, I opened a sign painter's 
shop, and continued in that branch of the useful arts until July 
1817. During this period (a year and a balQ I conceived the 
idea of painting portraits. I had become acquainted with a 
Mr. Nelson, * an ornamental sign and portrait painter/ as 
bis advertisement ran, and was much enamoured of bis pic- 
tures. I sat to him for my own portrait, and also caused my 
wife to sit for hers, although I was by no means in a conditio! 
to afibrd the money they cost, which was ten dollars each. 
Mr. Nelson was one of that class of painters who have secret 
modes of painting faces, and would sell a * receipt,' bat saw 
no advantage that could possibly grow out of bis giving fm 
experience to another ; so that I never saw my own portnut 
in an unfinished state, nor would he let me be present at tbe 
painting of my wife's portrait. Here I must date the com- 
mencement of my present line of life. These pictures, althoagh 
as bad as could well be produced in any new country, were, 
nevertheless, models for my study and objects of my admiration* 
Soon after I took these pictures home, I began to analyse them ; 
and it was not long before I set a palette, and then seating 
myself before my wife, made my first attempt. In this I was 
eminently successful ; and I question if I have ever felt more 
unalloyed pleasure in contemplating what I might consider at 
the time my pet-picture, than 1 did when I first discovered a 
likeness to my wife in my own work. This success led me to 
think much of portrait painting, and I began to grow dis- 
gusted with my vocation, neglected my customers, and 
thought seriously of following my newly discovered goddess, 
regardless of consequences. I now conceived tbe plan of 
going to Kentucky, which was almost as soon executed as 
formed. During my residence in Pittsburgh I painted a few 
portraits, perhaps ten or twelve, and in each I could always 
trace sonic remote resemblance to the originals. This cave 
iiic some cunfidenrt' in myself, so much so that 1 ventured. 
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though with some misgiviDgs, to announce myself as a por- 
trait painter in the town of Paris, Kentucky. 

'* Here my mode of life underwent a great change. I was 
now pursuing a profession which had always been deemed 
honourable, though of that circumstance I had not the most 
remote idea. I regarded it in a more favourable light than I 
did the calling I had just abandoned, because it gave me more 
pleasure in the prosecution of it, not that it was more honour- 
able. I took rooms and commenced business at once. My 
price was $25, which to the bighminded Kentuckians was a 
trifle, though to me it seemed exorbitant ; but that price I was 
advised to charge, and at that price I opened my new shop. 

'* In this small town I painted near a hundred heads, and 
found that I was sufficiently in funds to enable me visit Phila- 
delphia. I forthwith set off, and passed five or six weeks in 
looking at the portraits of Mr. Sully and others, and then re- 
turned to Kentucky to renew my labours with increased 
strength. I had now begun to think more favourably of my 

frofession, and I determined to distinguish myself in it 
felt at the same time that there were more difficulties 
in the way than I had dreamed of before I went to Philadel- 
phia. A knowledge of these difficulties I believe for a while 
impeded my progress. I thought that my pictures, after my 
return, were not as good as those I painted before I had 
thought so much of the art and its intricacies ; and I am now 
persuaded that the knowledge of the many obstacles that I 
must overcome before I could arrive at distinction in the art, 
%ad the effect of intimidating me, and it was a good while be- 
fore I could get into my former free style of painting. About 
tbb time too, the currency of the state became sadly deranged, 
and all classes were obliged to curtail their expenses, so that 
my affairs did not prosper so well after I returned from Phila- 
delphia as they did before I went. 

**I shifted my place of residence several times, but failing to 
produce any very considerable interest in my favour, I made 
a grand move to St. Louis, Missouri. 

^^ I had the good fortune to meet with constant occupation, 
and at the advanced price of forty dollars. I remained in 
this place until July, 1821. During my stay here, I greatly 
improved my pecuniary circumstances, and for the first time 
began to think of visiting Europe. In the autumn after I left 
St. Louis, 1 made my debut in the city of Washington. 1 
painted a few heads for exhibition; so that by the time 
congress met, I made something of a display. I was success- 
ful beyond my most sanguine expectations. 1 painted some- 
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thing like forty heads, during this winter and spring. The 
autumn following I went to Boston, chiefly on a pilgrimage to 
Stuart. 1 saw him and many of his works, and felt, as ever}' 
artist roust feel, that he was without a rival in this country. I 
spent a week or so in Boston, and then went hack to my native 
country, Massachusetts, with my mind filled with feelings very 
foreign to those I started into the world with, many years be- 
fore. I had while at Washington become acquainted with 
Mr. E. H. Mills, our senator at that time in congress, who 
induced me to open rooms in Northampton. Here I painted 
a number of heads ; and while in that town I was employed by 
some gentlemen living in Boston, who thought so favourably 
of my pictures, that they urged me to go to that city and estab- 
lish myself. I said no— not while Stuart was there. But they 
urged me so much, and at the same time offered to procure 
several sitters for me, that my reluctance was overcome, and 1 
accordingly found myself in the same city with Stuart, seeking 
employment from amongst his admirers. 

** The gentlemen who urged me to come to Boston, more thao 
fulfilled their promises. They brought me many sitters, and 
in all respects were deserving of my highest gratitude. My 
room became a place of fashionable resort, and 1 painted the 
enormous number of eighty heads in six months ; and 1 verily 
believe, I had more than twice that number of applicants for 
portraits in that time. Mr. Stuart is too well known to allow 
of the supposition, that my portraits could bear any sort of 
comparison with his ; yet, such was the fact, that while I bad 
a vast deal more offered than I could execute, Mr. Stuart was 
allowed to waste half his time in idleness, from want of sitters. 
Is not this a hard case f I can account for this public freak 
only in the circumstances of my being a back-woodsman, 
newly caught; then the circumstance of my being self-taught 
was trumpeted about much to my advantage. 

" Perhaps, to the superficial observer, there is no circumstance 
in the history of an artist, that carries such a charm with it, at 
that of being self-taught — while to those competent of judging, 
it conveys no other virtue with it, than that of perseverance. 
By self-taught, is here meant not having any particular in- 
structor. It matters little how an artist arrives at a sort of 
midway elevation, at which all with common industry may 
arrive. But it is the man of genius, who soars above the com- 
mon level, and leaves his less favoured brethem to fol- 
low in his track with mingled feelings of envy and admi- 
rnlion. 

" I now (onn.l nusrlf in fnnd^ sjiflirlont for a trip nrr<isi th.- 
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Atlantic, and notwithstanding the thousand times I had been 
told that I could learn nothing by going to London, and the 
pressing business I must give up, I set sail for Liverpool the 
first of August, 1823. 

** On arriving in London, I found myself in a wilderness of 
art, and an equally dense wilderness of people. For a month 
or two my mind was in the greatest confusion. I was perfectly 
solitary; and from seeing so much of art, instead of being stimu- 
lated io exertion by it, became in a degree indifferent to all the 
sublime works that were within my reach. I felt that the old 
masters had been much over-rated, and that the greatest merit 
their works possessed was, that they bore the undoubted marks 
of antiquity. I don't know whether any other artist, on his 
first visiting the treasures of art in the old world, has been for a 
time satiated witii them as I was. But my experience proves 
satisfactorily to me the truth of the hackneyed quotation of, 
** Drink deep, or taste not," &c. By degrees, however, as I 
became familiar with the works of Sir Thomas Lawrence, Sir 
Joshua and others, I began to perceive a change of feeling 
towards the old masters. 1 began to see new beauties every 
day in Raphael's cartoons, which at first struck me as little 
better than scene-painting at the theatre. 

** If I was peculiar in my feelings of indifference, I cannot ac- 
count for it to myself. 1 am willing to confess, however, that 
on my first arrival in London, my solitary life was made more 
so by the contrast that I was forced to draw between my lonely 
situation in London, and that 1 so lately left in Boston. I was 
now left to myself, and my thoughts naturally turned upon my- 
self; and perhaps I felt more mortification than I was willing 
to admit, at discovering that I was not so rich in acquire- 
ments as my friends had very innocently led me to think. 
While in this state of mind, I did not derive all the advan- 
tage from my opportunities that I might have done, had my 
mind been bent on improvement alone. 

''In a short time 1 began to get rid of this apathy, and it 
soon became my greatest pleasure to visit those very works, 
which had at first so disappointed my expectations. I soon 
found that my funds were insufficient to support me (me year in 
London, though I thought them ample for two; and it became 
necessary that I should paint portraits, or shorten my contem- 
plated visit. Amongst my first, was a head of Mr. Rush, our 
minister in London at that time. 

'* I was more than usually successful in the likeness. It had 
the effect of inducing others to sit, and it was the indirect 
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means of introducing me to the Dokc of Sassex, whose patron- 
age I subsequently enjoyed to a considerable extent. I was 
indebted to his royal highness for an introduction to the Doke 
of Hamilton, who was particularly kind to me during |be 
whole of my stay in Great Britain. He sat to me for several 
portraits of himself, and invited me to stay with him at Ham* 
ikon Palace, which invitation I gladly accepted. I spent near 
three weeks at this splendid place. There are few richer gal- 
leries in Great Britain than that of Hamilton Palace ; and 
amongst its rare gems is the original ** Daniel in the Lions* 
Den," by Rubens, many splendid Vandyks, &c. 

*^ During my stay in England I had the good fortune to 
spend a few weeks at Holkham, the seat of Mr. Coke. Here 
1 saw a great deal of high life ; and it requires but little ima- 
gination to see, that the transition from the back woods of 
Missouri to this seat of luxury and elegance, was most impo- 
sing, and, in some respects, embarrassing. My mornings 
were spent chiefly in looking at the ** old masters,** and the 
afternoons in shooting. In early life I bad beeu in the fre- 
quent habit of shooting bears and other large g^me ; but on 
this occasion I felt almost as ignorant of the fashions of the 
field as I was of those of the dinner-table and drawing-roook 
However, the sport of killing pheasants and partridges, that 
at first seemed to me so trifling, became, in a short time, veiy 
interesting. I met a good many noblemen of high rank du- 
ring my visit here; and one of the most distinguished by the 
distinguished, was Mr. Chantry. I had the pleasure of shoot- 
ing by his side by day, and sitting by his side at dinner. 

*' I was an exhibitor at Somerset House, every year whOe 
I was in England. I always profited by the comparison of 
my pictures with those about them, although it was always at 
the expense of my vanity. I invariably found that my pictures 
looked better to me, while in my own room, than they did by 
the side of the distinguished artists of the day. I used some- 
times to indulge the feeling, that I had not justice done me in 
the hanging of my pictures at the Royal Academy : but I was 
compelled to admit, after due reflection, that the committee 
had done me more justice in placing me where they did, than 
if they had placed me more conspicuously in comparison with 
better painters. And 1 am led to believe, that the body of arttsu 
who have the management of this great institution are actuated 
by feelings entirely liberal, free from jealousy or envy. There 
IS a charm in the bare walls even of Somerset House, that ex- 
cites a student to emulation : but when those walls are filled 
uiih the works of cotemporary artists, one cannot but feel 
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proud of his profession, and disposed to give himself up to 
its study, caring for nothing else. Unfortunately for that state 
of mind, which is such perfect bliss, the worldly cares about 
house-rent, food, and clothing, for his wife and children, will 
break the spell. I am thoroughly convinced, that had I been 
a bachelor, when I was in London, I should have been there 
at this time. But I then had a wife and four children, which 
rendered it necessary that I should realize a certain amount 
of money every year. When an artist is harassed in his 
financial concerns, his mind is in no state to pursue the arts 
with pleasure or profit. In the course of the three years I was 
abroad I painted to the amount of 12,000 dollars ; which sum 
was just sufficient for my expenses. 

'' I visited Paris ; but my stay was so short, and my total 
ignorance of the language of the country so great, that I will 
make no comment upon the artists or the schools in that city. 
I returned to Boston in the autumn of 1826; since which 
I have made it my head quarters." 

The frank and manly manner in which Mr. Harding an- 
swered my request to contribute a portion to my history of the 
arts of design, by giving me some notices of himself and his 
progress, has induced me to publish the above in his own 
words. I can add little to the information it contains. 

My personal knowledge of this gentleman is slight, and 
made at intervals. When I was painting portraits in Utica 
he introduced himself to me in my painting room, and I was 
pleased with his appearance and manners. I noticed that he 
immediately selected the best head 1 had painted there — a 
proof of a true eye and taste. I again met him in Boston, 
and witnessed the impression his talents made in that city pre- 
vious to his going to Europe. 

Of late Messrs. Harding, Fisher, Doughty, and Alexander, 
have, in conjunction, exhibited their pictures in Boston with 
great efiect; and as I am informed, with great profit, both in 
money and increased reputation. 

Mr. Harding, I am told, has purchased a beautiful country 
seat in the neighbourhood of Northampton, in his native state, 
where he and his family will probably enjoy the fruits of his 
industry, perseverance, and talents. He is now acknowledged 
as standing in the foremost rank of portrait painters in the 
United States. 
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HUGH REINAGLE— 1817. 

Mr. Reinagle was born in Philadelphia. His father was a 
professer of music, and partner with Wignell in the Chesnut- 
street theatre. Hugh was a pupil of John J. Holland. He 
painted landscape both in water colour and oil. A panorama 
of New-York was painted by him, which was exhibited m 
Broadway. For many years he was principal scene painter at 
the New- York theatres ; and in 1830 went to New Orleans, in 
consequence of offers from Mr. Caldwell, manager of the 
American theatre at that place, and there died of Asiatic 
cholera in 1834. Mr. Reinagle was a man of amiable dispo- 
sition, correct conduct, and unblemished reputation. He left 
a widow and large family, I fear slenderly provided for. 

G. MARSIGLIA— 1817. 

Mr. Marsiglia, a native of Italy, arrived at New- York about 
the period above marked. He has painted many portraits, 
and exhibited several historical and other compositions of 
merit. He finishes with care, and colours with great clears 
ness and brilliancy — not always with harmony. His prodoc- 
tions of the complicated kind are remarkable for great beau- 
ties and obvious faults. He is an academician of the National 
Academy of Design, and is esteemed for his amiable manners 
and correct deportment. 

JAMES HERRING— 1817. 

This intelligent and very enterprising gentleman is, like 
several other American painters, a native of England. The 
progress of the arts of design is at this time facilitated by the 
persevering enterprise of Mr. Herring as a publisher. 

James Herring was born in London in the year 1796, and 
brought to this country by his father at the age often. The 
father was one of the many who sought in the United Stales 
of America the protection of a government more perfect, or 
less oppressive to the plebeian population, than that of Great 
Britain. Arriving at New- York, he established himself as a 
brewer and distiller in the neighbourhood of the Bowery; hot 
the business failed in 1812, in consequence of circumstances 
connected with our second war with England. Two years 
after, James was left, by the death of his father, without pro- 
perty or profession, and with a wife, at the age of eighteen. 
He had served his father in his brewhouse and distillery, but 
had no inclination to be the servant of a stranger. The spirit 
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of the couotry was upon hiiDy and be resolved to choose bis 
own path in life. As a boy he had outdone his schoolmates in 
drawing, the desire to become a painter had grown with his 
growth, and he now thoaght of painting as the means of pre- 
sent subsistence and fature prosperity. But the difficulties 
attending the commencement, and the struggles necessary for 
the present support of a family, required uncommon energy, 
and he possessed it. 

He applied to a person of the name of Thatcher, who was 
then publishing prints manufactured by himself, and suited to 
the time ; such as fights between our frigates and the English ; 
and young Herring was employed by him to colour these tri- 
umphs of genius and patriotism. John Wesley Jarvis was 
engaged in scraping meziotintos for the same market, and 
Herring got some employment in colouring from him. But 
a publisher of maps was his best patron ; in colouring these 
his wife could assist him, and with her aid he earned a decent 
living. The patron, however, did not do so well, and found 
it necessary to make a precipitate retreat without notifying his 
creditors, among whom was Herring. Fortunately, the young 
man found that his debtor had stopped at Philadelphia, and 
he pursued him on foot, found him, and obtained part of the 
money due to him. But his employment in New- York had 
been diminished by the failure of the map-maker, and he 
looked about him for something in the city to which fortune 
bad led him that might supply the deficiency ; and he found 
it* Matthew Carey was a map publisher, and was willing to 
give him as much work as he could undertake. He removed 
\m wife to Philadelphia, and they jointly carried on (he busi- 
ness of colouring maps, until finally they employed girls to 
assist them, whom they taught. Carey paid three dollars a 
hundred, and Herring k Co. could make a clear $20 a week. 
Such particulars of the steps by which a youth makes his way 
up in the world, are very interesting to me— I hope my readers 
participate in my feelings. 

His attention was called to drawing, at this time, by an ap- 
jdication for a profile. This led to making profiles and co- 
louring them. He then attempted a delineation of the whole 
face ; and by a successful experiment made in New Jersey, he 
succeeded in gaining employment in that state as a portrait 
painter in water colours, and finally in oil. From New Bruns- 
wick to EastOD he was the portrait painter. A citisen of New- 
York saw his work, and invited him thither to paint some 
members of bis family. This succeeded, he bad more appli- 
cants, removed Ms family lo the great commercial mttropolis, 
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and in a short time was an established portrait painter in the 
Bowery, near the spot at which he commenced life in the brew- 
house and distillery of his father. 

A fit of sickness caused him to reflect on the helpless situa- 
tion of his wife and children if he should die, and he projected 
the establishment of a circulating library, which in such an 
event they could continue. When restored to health he, by 
the perseverance of several years, at times when not employed 
in painting, accomplished, and finally established one in BrcMul- 
way, where it now yields him a handsome annual income of 
$i5(H). This success, and the intercourse with prints and 
books, suggested that scheme of publication to which I al- 
luded in commencing this memoir — '^ The National Portrait 
Gallery,^' a work honourable to our country. 

Mr. Longacre of Philadelphia having a project of the same 
nature in agitation, the two were united, and the work now 
gives employment to many of our engravers, and stimulates 
to that exertion on which the progress of the fine arts depends. 
I have seen twelve numbers of this elegant publication, and 
seen most of them with sincere admiration. Many of the en- 
gravings are from approved paintings, and answer public ex- 
pectation both for likeness and execution. The 12th number 
is the most highly and expensively ornamented, but is not 
satisfactory to me, and I feel myself bound to notice the cause 
of my dissatisfaction. The greater part of the number is very 
properly devoted to George WasUngtou, and instead of one 
portrait of him the editors have given two, besides a beaotiful 
medallion. But unfortunately neither of the portraits have a 
semblance of George Washington. One is a very finely en- 
graved plate by Durand, our first engraver, and one of oor 
best draughtsmen, copied by him from Mr. Trumbuirs foil- 
length picture of Washington at Yale College, which has not 
a feature like the hero. It must be remember^ that the painter 
is president of the institution under whose patronage the N^ 
tional Portrait Gallery is published ; and the picture is taid, 
in that work, to be " regarded by the artist as the finest por- 
trait of General Washington in existence.*' Apparently as a 
contrast, another portrait follows in the same number, neatly 
engraved in an inferior style, from a copy, and apparently 
from a poor copy, of one of Stuart's Washingtons, with most 
of the deformities attending these copies ; and it is given as 
being from a portrait pain/ed by G. Stuart. I would ask why 
was not Mr. Durand engaged to engrave from Stuart's origi- 
nal picture in the atheiiaMim at Boston, (or his own fine copy 
oi'ii,) that a lair comparison nii'^lu be made by those !?till rv- 
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maining who knew the hero, and that in reality the world might 
see the intelligent and benevolent countenance of Washington. 
I do not attribute this arrangement to Messrs. Herring and 
Longacre : the influence which produced it is manifest. It 
reminds me of the mode in which Mr. Rembrandt Peale ex- 
hibited his certificate-Washington, with a wretched copy of 
a copy, made by himself and placed on the floor without frame, 
beneath the portrait which he had the authority of Mr. Custis, 
Judge Marshall, and in fact all he asked for their signatures, 
for calling the only likeness of Washington. There appears 
to be a sinister intention in publishing the work of an inferior 
artist by the side of an engraving from the burin (in beautiful 
line style) of our best engraver. The very valuable work of 
Messrs. Herring and Longacre is increasing in popularity : 
the efiect of this malign influence, called patronage, is, that 
in No. 12 they have given, at great expense, two portraits of 
Washington, and neither like. The medallion is more like 
than either. 

GEORGE DIXEY AND JOHN V. DIXEY— 1817. 

George is the son of John Dixey, an English sculptor here- 
tofore mentioned. The subject of this notice was bom in 
Philadelphia, and studied under the direction of his father. 
The only models of which I have any knowledge, executed by 
this gentleman, are Theseus finding bis father's sword ; Saint 
Paul in the island Malta, and Theseus and the Wild Boar. 

John V. Dixey is the youngest son of John Dixey, and like- 
wise instructed by his father. In 1819, he modelled St. John, 
writing the Revelations. I remember Mr. John Y. Dixey 
well as a student of drawing with good promise and very pre- 
possessing manners. He has painted several landscapes in 
oil, highly creditable to him, which have been exhibited at the 
gallery of the National Academy of Design. 

ITHIEL TOWN— 1817. 

Of the time or place of this eminent architect's birth I am 
ignorant. He has long been prominent among the artists of 
New-York, and I believe is a native of New-England. Mr. 
Town travelled in Europe, and examined the works of art 
with a learned eye and judgment. His library of such works 
is truly magnificent, and unrivalled by any thing of the kind 
in America, perhaps no private library in Europe is its equal. 
He is connected with A. J. Davis, Esq., as an architect, and 
from him I have received a notice of some of the designs of 
Mr. Town for public buildings, as well as some of those de- 
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signed and executed in company. Under the head of A. J. 
Davis, this notice will be found. 

It would give me pleasure to lay before the public a more 
full account of this scientific and liberal artist, whose splendid 
library is open to the inspection of the cariousi and fireely oA 
fered for the instruction of the student. I have been disap- 
pointed in not receiving promised information. 

GILBERT STUART NEWTON— 1817. 

This gentleman is the nephew of Gilbert Stuart, being Us 
sister's son. He was born in Halifax, Nova Scotia, Septem- 
ber 2, 1795, owing to the circumstance of his parents removing 
thither from Bostonwhen the British were driven fi-om that 
town by Washington and his undisciplined, half^armed host 
After his father's death, Newton, a child, was brought by his 
mother to her home in 1803, and resided in Charlestown near 
Boston. When his uncle took up his residence in Boston he 
received his instruction, and at that time I heard of bim as a 
youth painting with great promise of excellence. 

Colonel Sargent in a letter to me says, (when mentioning 
Gilbert Stuart,) ** his nephew Stuart Newton was very dis- 
pleasing to him, for he affected to know so moch, and di^ 
puted with him so frequently, that Mr. Stuart finally becane 
cool to him and cut his acquaintance. Newton now," that is, 
at the time of his late visit to the United States, *' speaks of his 
uncle most disrespectfully, as I believe he does of most Aa^ 
rican painters.*' This agrees with the story of his provoking 
the old man by telling him that he would show bim how ts 
paint, and of the uncle turning him out of the room. 

Newton was a short time in Italy, and as he proceeded 
through France to England he met Leslie in Paris, and tbcj 
travelled to London together in 1817, through the Nether- 
lands, and from that time these extraordinary men have bcca 
linked together in the strongest bonds of friendship. 

Many Americans had their portraits painted by Stuart 
Newton in Paris and London. I have seen several that were 
brought to New-York, which were nowise extraordioary. 
He had not yet got into the path which was destined to lead 
him to fame. The first picture that I saw, indicative of Ui 
high talent, was the poet reading his verses to a gallant whose 
mistress was at the moment waiting for him by appointment* 
I saw this at my friend Doggett's frame-store in oostoo, and 
while I was admiring it, the author's uncle came in. I ex- 
pressed to him my pleasure, and was surprised at his coldness, 
iioi tluMi knowing that the uncle and nephew had parted coolU. 
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I afterwards saw in New-Tork the Sleeping Girl nnder the in* 
fluence of an old roan's lecture, in the possession of Philip 
Hone, Esq., but I saw at the same time, a picture which ex- 
celled it, notwithstanding its splendid colouring ; that was 
Letilie's '* Ann Page and Master Slender.'* 

In a letter to me from West Point dated January 28, 1834, 
Mr. Leslie thus speaks of his friend : *' You will no doubt like 
to have some accouat of my friend Newton. I met him for 
the first time in Paris in 1817. He was then on his way from 
Italy to England, and we travelled together through Brussels 
and Antwerp to London. Mr. Newton bad gone from Ame«> 
rica to Italy for the purpose of pursuing his studies there. 
But he had the sagacity to discover soon aAer his arrival, that 
Italy with all its treasures of ancient art, is not at present the 
best place for a beginner. There is nothing more certain 
than that a young artist acquires his taste from the living 
artists that are about him much more than from the works of 
those who are gone. Mr. Newton painted a portrait or two 
in Italy, and some of the leading painters asked him what 
colours he used, and seemed desirous of receiving informa* 
tion from him.* When he arrived in London the artists were 
surprised to see a young man beginning so well; but none of 
tbem asked him what colours he used, and be now found 
he was among men from whom he could learn the art. 

'* Mr. Newton is blessed with an exquisite eye for colour* 
ing. He had also a great advantage in being from his 
childhood familiar with the works of his illustrious uncle 
Stuart. He very soon became known in England, and with 
less study than is usual, arrived at and maintains a very high 
rank among English artists. His comic pictures possess gen- 
uine humour; and as you have, no doubt, seen the engraving 
from his picture of the Vicar of Wakefield restoring Olivia to 
her mother, you can judge of his power in the pathetic — ^I 
know of nothing in the art more exquisitely conceived than 
the figure of Olivia. 

*' Mr. Newton was once asked if he was an historical 
painter. ' No,' said he, * but 1 tkaU be one next week.^ He, 
like all men who know what the art really is, estimated it by 
its intrinsic excellence much more than by the classifications 
of history, familiar life, portrait, landscape, he. For my 
own part, I would murh rather have been the painter of one 
of Sir Joshua Reynold's best portraits, or one of Claude's 

* S^e herenfter R W. Weir*i ramarki upon the present race of painters in 
Italy ; aad thoae of T. Cole. 
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landscapes, than of any historical picture by Guide, Domine- 
chino, or Annibal Carracci, I ever saw. If dramatic invention, 
a true expression of the passions and feelings of human nature 
and a perfect knowledge of physiognomy, are to be estimated 
by their rarity, Hogarth was the greatest painter the world 
ever saw. Yet, according to the received classification, his 
art must take a lower rank than that of his father-in-law. Sir 
James Thornhill, who decorated the dome of St. Paul's with 
the history of the saint from which the church is named.*' 

Notwithstanding my exalted opinion of Mr. Leslie, I must 
here remark, that his love for the branch in which be exceh 
may mislead his judgment on this question. He appears to 
confound the rank of the painters Hogarth and Thornhill, 
with the rank of the branches of art they pursued. That 
Hogarth was incomparably the best painter, is no argument 
for the supremacy of familiar painting over historic. Sir 
Joshua Reynolds' Infant Hercules places him higher, in my 
opinion, than any portrait he ever painted ; and if be could 
have executed a great historical event or scriptural subject as 
well, be would have been exalted still higher. My opinion of 
the qualifications required for historical composition, and the 
value to be placed on choice of $uhject are known, and as I 
have no pretensions to eminence in any branch of the art, my 
opinion must at least be received as impartial. Leslie says : 
** I have here and there mixed up some of my own notions 
with my accounts of other people. If you agree with me in 
any opinion I have expressed and think it worth publishing, 
I hope you will give it the advantage of your own language." 
Although I may difier in opinion from this eminent artist, I 
hold his opinions in too high estimation to keep them fit>m the 
public ; and I should as soon attempt to mend his pictures as 
his language. 

To my inquiries respecting Newton, Washington Irving 
has given the following answer : 

New- York, March 9Ui, 1834. 
" My dear sir, 

*' I know nothing clear and definite about Mr. Newton's 
early life and his connexions. He was born in Halifax, Nova 
Scotia, where his father held a post, I think in the commissa- 
riat of the British army. I am not certain whether his fatlier 
was not a native of Boston, but feel sure that his mother was, 
and that she was sister to Stuart the painter, after whom New- 
ton is named. On the death of his father, which happened 
when Newton was a boy, his mother returned to her relation!^ 
in Hoslon. I i<'re Newton was reared; and beintj inlencJed for 
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commercial life, was placed with a merchant. While yet a 
stripling, however, he showed a talent and inclination for 
drawing and painting, and used to take likenesses of his friends. 
These were shown about and applauded, sufficiently to gratify 
his pride and confirm his propensity : and in a little while it 
became apparent that he would never become a merchant His 
friends were determined to indulge him in his taste and wishes, 
and hoped that he might one day rise to the eminence of his 
distinguished uncle. One of his elder brothers, who was en- 
gaged in commerce, being about to make a voyage to Italy, 
took Stuart Newton with him, and placed him at Florence, to 
improve himself in his art. Newton was never very assiduous 
in his academical studies, and could not be prevailed upon to 
devote himself to that close and patient drawing after the living 
models, so necessary to make an accomplished draughtsman ; 
but he almost immediately attracted the attention of the oldest 
artists by his talent for colour. They saw, in his juvenile 
and unskilful sketchings, beautiful effects of colour, such as 
are to be met with in the works of the old masters, gifted in 
that respect. Several of the painters would notice with atten- 
tion the way in which he prepared his palette and mixed his 
colours ; and would seek, by inquiry of him, to discover the 
principles upon which be proceeded. He could give none. — 
It was his eye that governed him. An eye for colouring, in 
painting, is like an ear for harmony in music, and a feeling for 
style in writing — a natural gift, that produces its exquisite 
result almost without effort or design in the possessor. 

*' Newton remained but about a year in Italy, and then re- 
paired to Paris, from whence he soon passed to England — 
arriving in London about the year 1817. Here he was fortu- 
nate enough to find his countrymen, Washington Allston and 
Charles R. Leslie, both sedulously devoted to the study and 
practice of the art, and both endowed with the highest qualifi- 
cations. Allston soon returned to the United States, but 
Leslie remained: and from an intimate companionship for 
years with that exquisite artist and most estimable man, New- 
ton derived more sound principles, elegant ideas, and pure 
excitement in his art, than ever he acquired at the Academy. 
— Indeed the fraternal career of these two young artists, and 
their advancement in skill and reputation, ever counselling, 
cheering, and honouring each other, until they rose to their 
present distinguished eminence, has something in it peculiarly 
generous and praiseworthy. Newton has, for some years 
past, been one of the most popular painters in England, in 
that branch of historical painting peculiarly devoted to scenes 
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in familiar life. His colouring is almost onrivalled, and be 
has a liveliness of fancy, a quickness ofconceplioDy and a fo- 
cility and grace of execation, that spread a magic chara over 
his productions* His choice of subjects, inclining chiefly to 
the elegant, the gay and piquanie, scenes from Moliere, frooi 
Gil Bias, be. yet he has produced some coropositioos of touch- 
ing pathos and simplicity : among which may be mentioBedt 
a scene from the Vicar of Wakefield, depicting the retiini of 
Olivia to her family. 

^^ Of Nevirton's vi»it to this country, his marriage^ be* yon 
have doubtless sufficient information. Should you desire any 
additional information on any one pointy a written questioo 
will draw from me all that F possess. Wheu I am well eooegh» 
however, to bustle abroad I will call on you, and will be able, 
in half an hour's chat^ to give you more than I can write io a 
day. 

" I am, my dear sir, 

** Very truly yours, 

•• WASHINGTON IRVING." 

Mr. Newton, it is said, congratulates himself npon being 
born a subject to tlie king and aristocracy of Great Britain: 
and on one occasion, in New- York, at a large dinner party, 
got up and disclaimed being a citizen of the United States.— 
He cannot, however, shake off the stigma of being an Ameri- 
can painter. That he should prefer being thought a subject, 
and a native of a province, wtuch places him in a kind of 
mongrel situation, neither Englishman nor American, though 
it lowers him in my estimation as a man, cannot detract from 
his great merit as an artist. Washington Irving, in con- 
versation has represented Newton to me as a man of great 
talent, quick to conceive and powerful to execute. He agrees 
with Leslie in ascribing to him an extraordinary ejfe^^ cdtmr; 
and says, that the rapidity of his execution almost exceeds be-> 
lief. He has never applied himself with the necessary diK- 
gence to the study of drawing ; yet, with the want of accuracy 
consequent to that neglect, his taste in composition and har- 
mony of colouring, cover all defects, or cause them to be for- 
gotten ; while the eye is delighted and the imagination excited 
by his treatment of familiar subjects of pathos or of humour. 

If a friend, who sees the progress of a picture, objects to any 
part, Newton defends it vehemently : perhaps, like Sir Fret- 
ful, asserts, that it is the best portion of his work; but if the 
friend returns the next day, he may find that part expunged 
and repainted. So great is his facility, that he never hesitates 
lo dash out a ficnre, or a i^roin) : and> as Mr. Irving has said. 
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if one of his figures on the surface of his canvas could be 
scraped oif, we should find half a dozen under it — or might 
detect six legs to one mun — four painted and covered over, 
before the artist had adopted the last pair." 

Mr. N(;wtou^s manners have been stigmatized as pert, and 
occasionally approaching to puppyism. He is said to delight 
in contradiction, especially of widely received opinions. But 
he must have a great and solid muss of good sense under this 
surface, as well as great and uncommon quickness, both of ob- 
servation and repartee, and, at the bottom of all, an amiable 
disposition ; or he would not, as he is, be the friend and fa- 
vourite companion of Charles K. Leslie and Washington Ir- 
ving. When he was in New York, the rector of Grace church 
at that time displayed his collection of paintings to Newton, 
saying, (no doubt expecting a compliment to his taste and 
judgment in selecting,) ''*' 1 think you will say they are toler- 
able." '* Tolerable !" said the painter ; " tolerable ! why 
yes ; but would you eat a tolerable egg ?" 

When Mr. Irving returned to Tjondon, after a long absence 
on the continent, he anticipated great enjoyment from the 
society of Allston and Leslie ; but he only arrived time enough 
to take leave of the great historical painter, who returned to 
the land he loved even better than England ; his intimacy with 
Leslie he resumed, with renewed delight. On one occasion 
they had made an appointment to pass a day on Richmond 
Hill, and Leslie asked if he might take with them a young 
artist who had lately returned Iroin Italy. It was agreed to : 
and on this occasion Irving first saw Stuart Newton. — 
They passed a day of frolic and fun, (such frolic and fun as 
became such men) and from that time Newton, Leslie, and Ir- 
ving were inseparable while the latter remained in London. 

Newton, as he disliked the labour of study, and found that 
historical or fancy composition required more exertion of mind 
than portrait painting, had determined to paint portraits, and 
not trouble himself with any other labour than that of copying 
his sitter. Irving, who had seen his talent for humorous 
and domestic scenes, (for he would dash ofTa sketch of an in- 
cident as rapidly as another could relate it, and then throw it 
away, as a thing of no value) remonstrated with him, and en- 
deavoun*d to rouse his pride and ambition by depreciating 
portrait painting. But, as he defended a weak spot in his 
picture, so he defended the propriety of his choice — talked of 
VaiKlyke and Reynolds, and all the men famous for portrait- 
ure; and finally parted from his friend in a huff, saying, 
anM>ng other things. " that, knowing his predilection for por- 
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trait paiDtingy it was improper," or perhaps using a harsher 
expression ^^ in Mr. Irving to speak of that branch of art at 
he had done." Some days after, Irving called upon the ot 
fended painter, and found him engaged in painting ^* The 
Poet reading his Verses to the impatient Gallant." ** Aha ! 
now you are in the right road !" exclaimed the friend. And 
from that time forth the artist devoted himself to that species 
of composition in which he has been so eminently successful* 
It is well known that, on his visit to the United States, Mr. 
Newton married a young lady of Boston, and carried her to 
the land be loved best : but unhappily his domestic happiness 
has been clouded, if not destroyed, by a malady which has 
cut him off from his friends, and deprived the world of those 
exertions which added to the innocent pleasures of life, and 
promoted a taste on which no small portion of human happi- 
ness depends. 

MONRO GONDOLFI— 1817, 

The best foreign engraver that ever visited this countiy. 
He was a native of Bologna. In his youth he had studied and 
practised painting, and was noted for his skill as a draughtsman, 
and the beauty of his water-colour drawing^. The art of en- 
graving engaged his affections, and he soon made himself an 
engraver ; but, on visiting Paris, where his roving disposition 
led him, he became a pupil of the celebrated Bervic for a 
short time. In Paris he engraved several of the plates for the 
splendid edition of the pictures in the Louvre. Returning to 
Italy, he engraved and published several justly admired 
works, particularly a holy family after Guido, and a St 
Cecilia, after a painting of his own. This last I have 
seen and admired. I know of but one copy in New- York, 
which is in possession of Doctor Hugh M'Lean. 

However admirable Gondolfi's works render him as an artist, 
his conduct as a roan has been that of a detestable profligate. 
He a second time left his native city for Paris, abandoned an 
amiable wife, and discarded his son, a sculptor of much pro- 
mise. He carried with him to Paris a vulgar and ignorant 
peasant girl, with whom, as his wife, he came to New-Tork 
in 1817. 

Trumbull engaged him for four thousand dollars to engrave 
his <' Declaration of Independence." Heath had demanded 
eight thousand. Gondolfi made his bargain before be knew 
the value of money in America, and the cost of living ; he 
soon cancelled it, declaring that four thousand dollars would 
not support him and his inadani, wliilo he laboured at the 
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plate, and supply him with claret. He showed me a water- 
coloured painting of his own designing, which he called his 
** Fantasie/' It consisted of beautiful heads, and parts of 
figures floating in clouds, here and there grouped and drawn, 
coloured, and 6nished exquisitely. He visited Philadelphia, 
but soon returned to New-York, and then, as my informant 
who went to Europe with him shortly after, tells me, he formed 
a design of visiting the South Sea Islands, and passing the re- 
mainder of his days in the fancied simplicity of nature and inno- 
cence, to do which, he thought it necessary to shake off his 
nominal wife, the Italian peasant whom he had brought from 
home — but she chose to share his simplicity and innocence with 
him, and he gave up the scheme. He then suddenly set off for 
Italy, after attempting again to leave behind him the speci- 
men of Bolognese rusticity he had brought with him and 
introduced as his wife. She was tenacious, and like the 
fruits of all evil doing, kept her hold — his torment and his 
shame. 

As an artist, Gondolfi deservedly ranks high. His en- 
gravings are distinguished for boldness, and at the same time, 
faithfulness to the originals : and what is particularly to be re- 
marked in his works, is the variety of his style, and its adapta- 
tion to that of the painter he copies. 

Some of his works, which are sf)oken of as masterpieces in 
the art, have not been seen in this country. He showed a 
sensitiveness about his reputation well worthy of imitation, not 
allowing his plates to be used, the moment after they began 
to fail, but destroying them at once. For this reason the 
prints from his works are not so numerous, as those of others 
who have engraved less — and his prints are all in fact proof 
impressions. Most of his works have been subscribed for, be- 
fore they were finished, and are therefore scarcely ever to be 
met with, but in private collections. 

Is it not strange, that anyone should be so sensitively careful 
of his reputation as an artist, and utterly regardless of his 
reputation as a man, and blind to the consequences that must 
follow his dereliction of the duties of a citizen, a husband, and 
a father ? 

JOHN EVERS— 1817. 

This gentleman was born at New Town, Long Island, the 
17th of April, 1797, and his inclinations leading him to land- 
scape drawing, he chose as a profession scene-painting; io 
which branch of art he was instructed by J. J. Holland. Mr. 
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Evers hfis exhibited several landscapos in oil, of deoirtpfl n 
He is a member of the IValioiial Academy of Design. Ill 
private life lie is jusily esleeined as an liotiourable aitil amiable 
tuau, and In his prulessioii as a skilHul artist. 

SAMUEL SCARLli'lT— COFFEE— QUlD0R—iai7. 
Mr. Samuel Scarlett, a landscape paiuter, was bom in 
Staflbrdsliire, and came lo America at the age of lhiriy< 
five. He went to Loiidtkn al iweiity years ofage, to study paim- 
ing with Mr. N. Fieldiiifr, called the Kiiglisli Oenner, from ihr 
high fiiiisli iif his pietiires. From London Mr. Scark-tl rr~ 
moved (o Hath, where he remained until he emigmied la 
Philadelphia. In ]ii29 he was appointed curator to the Peni^- 
sylvania Academy of the Fine ArlK, and has of late pMintrd 
but little. Mr. Scarlett is one of those, who, if not the mou 
encouraged as artists, do honour to their profesision bv their 
conduct as men. 

Mr. Coffre is an Englishman, and a modeller in clay. He ' 
has executed nianysmal) busts in this way, with decided merit. ' 
I believe he now resides in Charleston, South Carolina. 

Mr. (^aidor was a jiupil of John Wesley Jnrvis. He kkd 
painted several fancy subjects with cleverness. Hia plctore 
of Rip Van Winkle has merit of no ordinary kind. Hit , 
principal employment in New- York, has been paimlng d ' 
for firf-enRines, and work of thai descript' 
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"!i""i^"'"J'J,"' "' I"'* C-<.tl.gc-f:.H.« W England oe a pnj,il of Aiiwnn-^ 
PriendBliipnf Wesi— Surci'iwin Liindon— H''iiiriis miil painm in Bugion- Tiai* 
Charleston wilh Rr. al wico,-w- Hih i.iclure of tl.c lioui^ of nvrenniiiivM .1 
WaelnTieion-PrnciiF-CH m Nrw-Vurk-h.PInlilii.hes ihc Nnlronal Andem* at 
DeBign— EUliirnBloEnroiie— Piclmrorihc t.niivrc^Bftnrns home— His ibei-r? 
of colour-EsriB ll.riravrlkT-Anr.in H. Corwdinc ami M. Jouetl -Jo*« 
Shaw-Win. G. Wall-!-:. P. Pcriitolae-O. I),clicn«.n- D- (;. Johnion- 
Hcnrylnmsn^liiBintroduc'iinn lo Jarris — Prariiw«with liiniat New Orieans— 
Hsrhage and gieal succeas in every branch of the art. 

SAMUEL FINLEV BREEZE MORSE— ] 917. 

This gentleman, the eldest son of the Rev. Jedediah Morse, 
D. D. the first American geographer, was born io Charles^ 
town, Mass., April 29tb, 1791. His maternal great graod- 
father, from whom he derived his first name, was the Rev. Dr. 
Samuel Finley, a former president of Princeton college. Fima 
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his mother caine the name of Breeie. Mr. Morse received bis 
education at Yale college under Dr. Dwight, and was gradu- 
ated in 1810. Washington Allston, Esq. a little previous to 
tliis time had returned from Europe. Morse had from a very 
early age resolved on the profession of a painter, and his ac- 
quaintance with Mr* Allston confirmed him more strongly in 
his resolution. The father of Mr. Morse, finding the passion 
for painting incorrigable in his son, determined to indulge 
him in his wishes to take advantage of the means of studying 
in Europe ; and Mr. Allston being about to sail for England, 
young Morse was put under his charge, and in August, 1811, 
he arrived in London* A few weeks only had elapsed when 
Mr. C. R. Leslie also arrived in London, from Philadelphia, 
to pursue his studies in the same profession. Similarly situ- 
ate<i in so many respects, an ardent friendship was formed be- 
tween the two young painters, which has continued unbroken 
to the present hour. They took rooms togetlier at No. 8, 
Buckingham Place, Fitiroy square, a house which has be- 
come somewhat celebrated as the residence of a succession of 
American artists for some thirty years.* 

Mr. Morse had letters to IVesi and to Copley^ (the latter 
tlien quite infirm and fast failing,) and received from both 
every encouragement, but especially from the former. An 
anecdote is related of West in relation to the first drawing 
shown by Morse, which is worthy of recording for the useful 
lesson which it teaches to students. 

Morse, anxious to appear in the most favourable light he- 
fore West, had occupied himself for two weeks in making a 
finished drawing from a small cast of the Farnese Hercules. 
Mr. West, after strict scrutiny for some minutes, and giving 
the young artist many commendations, handed it again to 
liim, saying, *' Very well, sir, very well, go on and finish it/* 
'' It is finished," replied Morse. " Oh no,'' said Mr. West, 
** look here, and here, and here,'' pointing to many unfinished 
places which had escaped the untutored eye of the young stu- 
dent. No sooner were they pointed out, however, than they 
were felt, and a week longer was devoted to a more careful 
finishing of the drawing, until, full of confidence, he again 
presented it to the critical eyes of West. Still more encou- 
raging and flattering expressions were lavished upon the 
drawing, but on returning it the advice was again given, 
•* Very well indeed, sir, go on and finish it." ** Is it not 
finished ?" asked Morse, almost discouraged. " Not yet," 



* It it DOW occupied bj Cheney^ a promising engraver from Boston. 
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replied West, *' see, you have not marked that mascle, nor the 
articulations of the finger joints." Determined not to be an- 
swered by the constant '' go on and finish it" of Mr. West, 
Morse again diligently spent three or four days retouching 
and reviewing his drawing, resolved if possible to elicit fron 
his severe critic an acknowledgment that it was at length 
finished. He was not, however, more successful than before; 
the drawing was acknowledged to be exceedingly good, ** veiy 
clever indeed ;" but all its praises were closed by the repetitioo 
of the advice, '* Well, sir, go on and finish it." *^ I cannot 
finish it," said Morse, almost in despair. *^ Well," answered 
West, '' I have tried you long enough ; now, sir, yoa have 
learned more by this drawing than you would have 

Elished in double the time by a dozen half-finished 
t is not numerous drawings, but the character of ame^ which 
makes a thorough draughtsman. Finish one picture, sir, and 
you are a painter."* 

The first portraits painted in London, both by Morse and 
Leslie, were portraits of each other, in fancy costume. Morse 
was painted by Leslie in a Scotch costume, with black plomed 
bonnet and tartan plaid, and Leslie by Morse in a Spanish 
cavalier's dress, a Vandyke rufi*, black cloak, and slaibed 
sleeves ; both these portraits are at the house of their ancient 
hostess, who retains mementos of the like character — some 
product of the pencil of each of her American inmates. 

It was about the year 1812, that Allston commenced hb 
celebrated picture of the " Dead Man restored to lift Im 
tawMng ike bones of Elijah^*^ which is now in the Pennsyl- 
vania Academy of Arts; in the study of this picture he made 
a model in clay of the head of the dead man, to assist him io 
painting the expression. This was the practice of the mosl 
eminent old masters. Morse had begun a large picture to 
come out before the British public at the Royal Academy ex- 
hibition ; the subject was the dying Hercules, and in order to 
paint it with the more efiect, he followed the example of Alls- 
ton, and determined to model the figure in clay. It was hb 
first attempt at modelling. His original intention was simply 
to complete such parts of the figure as were useful in the si 



♦ When Mr. Went was painting his ** Christ Rejected,*' Morse calling on 
him, the old gentleman began a critical examination of his hands, and at length 
said, *' Let me tie you with this cord, and take that place, while I |uiint m the 
hands of the Saviour." Morse of rourse roinplied — West finished his work, and 
releasing him, suul, " You may say now. if vou please, tliat von had a h.tnd lo 
this piclurt- " 
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view necessary for the purpose of painting, but having done 
this, he was encouraged, by the approbation ofAllston and 
other artists, to finish the entire figure. After completing it, 
he had it cast in plaster of paris, and carried it to show to 
West. West seemed more than pleased with it. After sur- 
veying it all around critically, with many exclamations of sur- 
prise, he sent his servant to call his son Raphael. As soon 
as Raphael made his appearance, he pointed to the figure and 
said, " Look there, sir, I have always told you any painter 
can make a sculptor/' 

From this model Morse painted his picture of the dying 
Hercules, of colossal size, and sent it, in May 1813, to the 
Royal Academy exhibition at Somerset House. The picture 
was well received. A critic of one of the journals of that day, 
ID speaking of the Royal Academy, thus notices Morse : *' Of 
the academicians^ two or three have distinguished themselves 
ill a pre-eminent degree ; besides few have added much to 
their fame, perhaps they have hardly sustained it ; but the 
^reat feature in this exhibition is, that it presents several 
works of very high merit by artists with whose performances, 
and even with whose names we were hitherto unacquainted. 
At the head of this class are Messrs. Monro* and Moksb. The 
priie of History may be contended for by Mr. NartAcoie and 
Mr. Stothard. We should award it to the former. After these 
gentlemen, Messrs. HtAon, Turner ^ LanCj Monro^ and Morse^ 
follow in the same class." (London Globe, May 1 4th, 1813.) 
In commemorating the '' pre-eminent works of the exhibition,'^ 
out of nearly two thousand pictures, this critic places the dy- 
ing Hercules among the twelve first. 

This success of his first picture was highly encouraging to 
Morse, but it was not confined to the picture : upon showing 
the plaster model to an artist of eminence, he was advised by 
him to send it to the society of arts to take its chance for the 
prixe in sculpture, offered by that society for an original cast 
of a single figure. Finding that the figure he had modelled 
came within the rules of the society, he sent it to their rooms, 
and was not a little astonished a few days after at receiving a 
notice to appear on the 13th of May, in the great room at the 
Adelphi, to receive in public the gold medals which had been 
adjudged to his model of the Hercules. On that day there 



* This most promising young artist was the son of the celebrated physician 
Dr. Munro. of Ix)mlon, famous for his treatment of insane patients. He died 
but a few luoDths after this notice of him. 
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were assembled the principal nobility of Britain, the foreiipi 
ambassadors, and distinguished strangers; among ihem bot 
two Americans. The duke of Norfolk presided, and from bis 
hands Morse received the gold medal, with many coropli* 
menjtary remarks. It is worthy of notice, that at lliis period 
Great Britain and the United States were at war. 

We see in this another instance of the impartiality with 
which the English treated our artists. Allston and Leslie 
were treated in the same manner during this period of natioiial 
hostility. Allston says England made no distinction between 
Americans and her own artists ; yet Trumbull, «8 we have 
seen, attributes his failures at this time to the enmity of the 
English. We are glad to bear testimony to the good feeling 
of the enlightened public of Great Britain, which placed then 
above a mean jealousy or a barbaric warfare upon the arts. 

Encouraged by this flattering reception of his first works ia 
painting and in sculpture, the young artist redoubled bis ener- 
gies in his studies, and determined to contend for the highest 
premium in historical composition, offered by the royal 
demy the beginning of the year 1814. The subject 
'< The Judgment of Jupiter in the case of Apollo, Marpcita, 
and Idas/' The premium offered was a gold medal amdfft§ 
guineas. The decision was to take place in December of 
1815. The composition, containing four figures, required 
much study ; but by the exercise of great diligence, the pic- 
ture was completed by the middle of July* Our young painter 
had now been in England four years, one year loi^^er thao 
the time allowed him by his parents, and he was obliged to 
return immediately home ; but he had finished his pictare vo- 
der the conviction, strengthened by the opinion of West, that 
it would be allowed to remain and compete with those of the 
otiier candidates. To his regret, his petition to tlie roiuicii 
of the royal academy for this favour, handed in to diem by 
fVetty and advocated strongly by him and Fuseli, was moi 
granted ; he was told that it was necessary, according to the 
rules of the academy, that the artist should be present to re- 
ceive the premium — it could not be received by proxy. Fa- 
seli expressed himself in very indignant terms at the narrow- 
ness of this decision. Thus disappointed, the artist had but 
one mode of consolation, he invited West to see his picture 
before he packed it up, at the same time requesting Mr. West 
to inform him, through Mr. Ijeslie, after the premiums should 
be adjudged in December, what chance he would have had, 
if lit' had reinaiiioii. Mr. Wcbt, after silting l)t'lon' the |»*ir- 
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ture for a long time, promised to comply with the request, but 
added, '* You had better remain, sir."* 

Morse, however, was obliged to return, and in August 
1815, he embarked for his native country. Early in the 
tollowing year Mr. West, true to his promii^e, sent him word 
that from the moment he saw the picture he had not a doubt 
respecting its rank ; as president of the academy he could not 
prejudge the case at the time, but he regretted the necessity 
of Morse's return home, as the premium he said would cer- 
tainly have been awarded to his picture had he remained in 
London till December. This picture was shown for sale in 
the artist's room, in Boston, for more than a year, but without 
a single inquiry from any one respecting the price. It was 
afterwards presented to the late John A- Allston, Esquire, of 
Georgetown, South Carolina, a gentleman who had employ- 
ed the pencil of the artist in numerous and costly pictures. 

Morse returned to his country flushed with high hopes of 
success in that department of painting in which he had gained 
laurels abroad. With the exception of two or three portraits, 
painted principally with a view to study the head, the whole 
time, a period of four years, was expended in the study of 
historical painting. He opened his rooms in Boston, and so 
far as social hospitality was concerned, his reception was most 
flattering ; all the attentions of polite society were lavished on 
him ; at dinner and evening parties he was a constant guest, 
and he was buoyed up with the hope that this attention would 
lead to professional orders, but he was disappointed. After 
remaining a year in that city without receiving a single order 
for an historical picture, or even an inquiry concerning the 
price of those already painted, his thoughts were for the first 
time seriously turned to consider the precarous prospects of a 
professed historical painter in the United States. His father 
had given him a liberal education, and had with limited 
means and other children to educate, supported him for four 
years in London, while acquiring the knowledge necessary for 
the highest branch of the art to which he had devoted him- 
self; and finding no demand for his ability in that branch 
of the art, he determined that he would no longer call upon 



* It is ail inierfsting anecdote which I have from Mr. Wesi^s eldest son, that 
his father's mind was so yiporons during \i\n last illness, (from w iiich hv expected 
to Tficoyer) that he coiitemplated painiine another large picture on the scale of 
*" Death on the pale Horse." The subject was ** Christ looking at Peter after 
tKe apostlo's denial." Ho was conipleling the sketch when taken ill. The sub- 
ject IS one of the finest, and justifies what I have said of WeBt*f judgment in 
•electing events suited to the high purposes of art. 
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his father for aid, but try what he could do in portraiuue, 
although he had never made it his study. He prepared a few 
small pannels for painting on^ packed up his painting mate- 
rials and proceeded eastward, turning his back in sorrow and 
disappointment upon Boston* In New-Hampshire be foand 
employment for small portraits at $15 each, and bis hands 
80 full, that in a few months he returned home with his pock- 
ets well lined. Two important events happened daring tins 
visit which affected his future life. He became acqoainled 
with Miss Walker, and engaged to become her husband when 
fortune should be propitious ; and he fell in with a sonthem 
gentleman who introduced himself, and gave Morse assurance 
of full employment at the south, at four times the price be was 
painting for in New-Hampshire. He immediately wrote to 
Dr. Finley, of Charleston, S. C, his uncle, for advice res- 
pecting a visit to that city, and received his warm invitatioa 
to come as bis visiter and make a trial. Accordingly Mr. 
Morse proceeded to the hospitable city. Some weeks, bow- 
ever, passed on and no employer i4>peared. '* This will not do, 
sir," he said to the Doctor, ** I must ask you to permit me to 
paint your portrait as a remembrance, and I will go hone 
again." 

He painted Doctor Finley's portrait, which was seen by Us 
friends, and before it was finished he had three engagements 
made. The names were put down on a sheet of paper, and 
he began to paint the portraits in rotation — more names were 
subscribed, more sheets of paper wanted, and his list in a few 
weeks amounted to 150 names, engaged at $60 each. EUs 
prospects were now bright, and he determined to work bard, 
and with money in his pocket aud this list of subscribers, to 
return to New-Hampshire, marry, and return next winter to 
Charleston with a wife. Stimulated by such prospects, he did 
work hard, and for something more than three months, finish- 
ed four portraits a week. He leA Charleston with $3000 and 
engagements for a long time to come. 

His marriage and return to Charleston took place of course, 
and be continued his visits every winter to Charleston ontil 
the close of the fourth. 

This brings my memoir to the year 181d-20. At this pe- 
riod the rumour reached him of the great success of the Capo- 
chin Chapel, as an exhibition picture, and his hopes of 
becoming an historical painter were revived by a plan be 
formed of painting an interior of the House of Representatives, 
at Washint^lon, with portraits of tlic members. This, he 
,lioiiu::ht, mii^lit be sent with an agent to various cities, and the 
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revenue derived from its exhibition would enable him to 
employ himself in the branch of the art for which his studies 
in London had prepared him. 

Having removed his family to New-Haven, he proceeded to 
Washington and made the necessary studies for this great 
subject. The picture he painted at home, and it cost him the 
labour of eighteen months. When finished, a most complica- 
ted work of beautiful architecture, with a multitude of figures, 
making a painting 8 feet by 9, it was exhibited to a loss 
of several hundred dollars, in addition to the cost of time 
lost in painting it.* Much of the little fortune accumulated 
by his labour in Charleston had been called for by a reverse 
in his father^s situation, which he was not likely to spare his 
means in relieving. He was now again poor, and with a family 
to maintain. 

At this period, 1822-3, he sought employment at New- 
Tork, and by the friendly aid of Mr. James Hilhouse, well 
known as a man of taste and a distinguished poet, he was 
introduced to the family of Isaac Lawrence, Esquire, where 
be found his works and talents justly appreciated, and his skill 
as an artist put in requisition. This led to an order from the 
corporation of New-York for a full-length portrait of General 
Lafayette, who being then at Washingion, Morse went thither 
and painted the head of the venerable patriot, making the 
necessary drawings for the picture. 

This was in the winter of 1824-5. I was at the time in 
Washington city, and embarking, in February, 1825, at Bal- 
timore, on my return home, met Mr. Morse, likewise return- 
ing, and in deep affliction, having heard of the death of his 
wife. He had taken a house in New- York, and had the pros- 
pect, when he came to Washington, of returning to the enjoy- 
ment of domestic happiness as a man, and of prosperity as an 
artist. 

His wife died at New Haven, and thither he proceeded, to 
his parents and his children. The full-length of La Fayette 
occupied his time for some months in New- York; but it was 
begun in misfortune and prosecuted in sorrow. A series of 
occurrences, all of the same funereal character, called him 
from his labours to his duties, as a son and a father, at New- 
Haven. One of his children lay at the point of death —his 
aged and venerable father, the first who taught us the geogra- 

* This picture was rolled up and packed away for some years. Finally, a gen- 
tleman ottered SlOOO for it, which was accepted, and our House of Representa- 
CiTes in a body remofed to Great Britain. 
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phy of our couniry, died — his beloved mother died — and lie 
fell himself a desolate being, with only the ties of parental aA 
fertion to hold him to this earth. 

it was amidst these afflictions that his love for his art ia- 
duced him to form that association of artists for mutual uih 
provement which resulted in the establishment of the only 
academy for teaching the fine arts that haseibted in America, 
The National Academy of Design. A school for students, 
with competent teachers, professors, and lecturers. A notice 
of this institution, and tlie causes which led to its establish- 
ment, will be found under tlie head of Academies. 

Mr. Morse's exertions and success drew upon him tlie bitter 
enmity and malignant vituperation of the dictator and leaden 
of the nominal American Academy of the Fine Arts ; and of 
course, in consequence of sneers and misrepresentations, the 
ill-will of the friends of these gentlemen. Morse being elected 
president, and having been the original mover in the forma* 
tion of the association for mutual improvement, bad to bear 
the greater share of die calun;ny which was propagated against 
all the artists concerned in this establishment. He has borne 
it, or repelled it, until, as is the course ordained, tlie shafts 
have rebounded, and are fixed as thorns in the flesh of those 
wlio aimed them at the reputation (the heart of hearts) of men 
who were serving their country, by devoting their time and 
talents to the progress of those arts which are the pride of 
civilixed society, and the source of all the elegant comforts of 
domestic life. 

Mr. Morse delivered a course of lectures on the fine arts, 
before the New- York Athenaeum, which was received by 
crowded audiences with delight. This was the first course of 
lectures on the subject read in America. These lectures were 
repeated to the students and academicians of the National 
Academy of Design. 

In 1829 Mr. Morse found himself in circumstances to visit, 
not only England again, but to reside, for a sufficient time in 
Italy to study the works of art, copy many of the best pictures, 
and to improve in every branch of painting, to a degree which 
has surprised me as much as it has given me pleasure. On 
his arrival from America, he found his friends, Newton and 
Leslie, in London, and with them attended two lectures at the 
Royal Academy, both remarkable for circumstances of very 
di/Terent natures. Leslie introduced Morse to the acadenii- 
ciaiis, who received the president of the National Academy of 
Desltrn wiili f)eculiar lioiiour. The fir>t of these lecture^ was 
r( .i;;jr!\;i!'l« , a.-> Ijtiim iht* la>l liiiii: Sir 'rhoina> LuMciice ua^ 
out of hi> hoiiM'. 'i'hr second, for a C()ii)j)hineiit paid hv the 
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lecturer to Washington Allston. Martin Archer Shee, the suc- 
cessor of l^aw rence, was, on this occasion, requested to take the 
presidential chair: Morse, Leslie, and Newton, sat at his right 
hand. Mr. Greene, the lecturer, remarked, that he was glad 
Mr. Morse was present, as he had had occasion to mention an 
American gentleman who was an huuour to the Royal Acad- 
emy, Mr. Allston : and in the course of his lecture he quoted 
two of Allston's sonnets. 

Returning homeward he made a stop in Paris, and pursued 
his studies in the Louvre. He there made a picture of that 
celebrated gallery, copying in miniature the most valuable 
paintings as hanging on the walls.* Of tliis splendid work 
my friend James Fennimore Cooper speaks thus, in a letter to 
me dated Paris, March 16th 1832: ''Morse is painting au 
exhibition picture that 1 feci certain must take. He copies 
admirably, and this is a drawing of the Louvre, with copies 
of some fifty of its best pictures.'' 

The picture of the gallery of the Louvre was not finished 
until Morse returned to New-York ; but when nearly finished 
and removed from the gallery, the Chevalier Aleji^ander Le 
Nc»ir, conservateur of the Museum of France, (a celebrated 
antiquary, who is now engaged in arranging the papers on 
the ruins of Pelenque in Mexico, mentioned at page 11, vol. i, of 
this work,) wished to see the painting, and made au appoint- 
ment for the purpose. He sat long before it, and compli- 
mented the artist highly, who received the praise as the eflii- 
simi of politeness ; but the next day he had a proof of the 
learned critic's good opinion, for he received from him two 
folios and a quarto, published by him, containing several hun- 
dred plates, descriptive of the ancient monuments of France 

and their history. 

On leaving Paris he returned to London, and had the satis- 
faction of renewing former recollections and acquaintances, 
and particularly of enjoying the society of his friend Leslie. 
His good old friend and master, West, was no more, and his 
voun^xer friend and instructer, Allston, was in America ; but 
lie had recollections of the latter brought to his mind very un- 
expectedly. Morse had brought a letter to a gentleman from 
Italy, whose direction was No. 1 1 Tinny-street, London. 
After an absence of sixteen or seventeen years, he had no 



* Thi« picture wub finibhed in NVw-York, and exhibited in thai city and in 
N'-w-Hiven. Evory Hrtisl and c<>nnoi8W»ur was charmed with it, but it wa» 
"cwis^re to the mnltimde " Thoj«e who had flocked to aee the nudity of Adam 
and Eve, had no curio»itv to see ihia beautiful and curiou* 8|iecinicn of art. It 
lm» been iiurchaaetl by tivorge Clarke, Esq., of OtMgo, and removed to Hyde 
Hall, on Oiaego Lake. 
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remembrance of the street, or thought that it was connected 
with any transactions of interest to him. He soaght the 
street, and on entering it he saw objects which appeared Ar 
miliar to him ; but which might only have reminded him of 
those dreamy sensations we experience throughout life, ndien 
entering a strange place we feel as if all the scene was merely 
a renewal of former impressions, made we know not how or 
when. He inquired for No. 11 of a gentleman passing, who 
exclaimed, •* Surely I know you, sir." " My name is Morse." 
^* And have you forgotten that house," pointing to it, '* that 
is No. 11, my name is Collard, and there, with you and your 
friend Allsion, and his friends Coleridge and Lonsdale, I 
have passed many happy hours in times past." The reality 
now flashed upon Morse^ — he entered the house, and found 
himself in the apartment where he had witnessed such poig> 
nant scenes of distress in former days — the chamber in which 
his dear friend and mentor's wife had expired, and where be 
had seen that friend deprived of reason in consequence of the 
sudden bereavement. 

On the 16th of November, 1832, Mr. Morse arrived b 
New-Tork, and relieved me from the charge I had sustained 
as vice-president of the National Academy of Design, to the 
presidency of which institution he had been re-elected annu- 
ally. I have mentioned bis great improvement in his profi»* 
sion. I have a letter from Mr. Allston of late date, (1834,) in 
which he says to me, ** I rejoice to hear your report of Morse's 
advance in his art. I know what is in him^ perhaps, better 
than any one else. If he will only bring out all that is ikertj 
he will show powers that many now do not dream of."* 

'^ Mr. Morse has told me that he formed a theory for the distribution of eo- 
loart in a picture many years since, when standing before a picture of Paul Ve- 
ronese, which has been confirmed by all his subsequent stuoies of the works of 
the great masters. This picture is now in the National Gallery, London. He 
saw m it that the highest light was cold ; the fiuwf of light warm ; the wuiik 
tint cool ; the Mhadow negative ; and the reJUeliofu hot. He says he haa triad 
this theory by placing a white ball in a box lined with white, and convioMd 
himself that the system of Paul Veronese is the order of nature. Balls of orange 
or of blue so placed, give the same relative result. The high light of the ball a 
uniformly cold, in comparison with the local colour of the ball. *' I have observed 
in a picture by Rubens that it had a foxy tone, and on examination I found that 
the shadow (which according to my theory ought to be negative,) was kti. 
Whenever I found this to be the case, I found the pictures foxy.*' On on* oc- 
casion, his friend Allston said to him while standing before an unfinished paint- 
ing, " I have painted that piece of drapery of every colour, and it will not har- 
monize with the rest of the picture.'' Morse found that the drapery belonged to 
the mass of light, and said *' according to my theory it must be warm ; paint it 
flesh colour." '* What do yon moan by your theory V Morse explained as 
above. Allston iininodi.itcly said, '• It is so. It is in nature." and h\^ s.:.--- 
said, *' Your thouiv lias savril mr inrinv anlHJur'> labour." 
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Mr. Morse has been appointed, by the university of New- 
York, professor of the literature of the fine arts. 

MATTHEW JOUETT— 1817. 

My wish to gain accurate information of this gentleman 
and other painters of the west, induced me to write to the 
Hon. Henry Clay, as a known friend to the fine arts. He 
referred me to his son Henry Clay, jr. Esq., of Maplewood 
near Lexington, from whom I received a very friendly letter, 
of which the following is an extract : '^ Jouett, as you per- 
haps know, was a man of taste and possessed a vein of humour 
copious and rich, but unafiected and innocent in its tendency, 
which made him a charming companion, and which will per- 
haps greatly add to the interest of his biography. Of him I 
can send you a very accurate notice. Of Harding, the ac- 
count will not be so full. He has removed from this state, 
but I can send you some particulars connected with his early 
career while a resident and painter in Kentucky. I will en- 
deavour also to send you a similar account of West." This 
promise was made last January, and I have reminded Mr. 
Clay of it, but imperious circumstances, no doubt, have pre- 
vented the fulfillment. My correspondent John Neagle, Esq. 
of Philadelphia, says, ''I saw Jouett in Lexington, Kentucky, 
in the year 1819. He was the best portrait painter west of 
the mountains. He studied with G. Stuart, and painted some- 
what in his manner. I saw in his room a head of Henry 
Clay, much in general arrangement like Stuart. He was a 
tall, thin man. I know he admired Stuart much, and desired 
me by letter to send him a copy of my portrait of Mr. Stuart." 
From this circumstance, I judge that the death of Mr. Jouett 
did not take place until about the year 1826. J. R. Lamb- 
din, Esq., writes to me thus of Jouett: *' Matthew Jouett was 
born in Fayette county, Kentucky, and educated for the bar. 
He entered the army during the last war, and was one of 
those brave sons of Kentucky, who distinguished themselves 
on our western frontier. At the close of the war he practised 
painting for a short time as an amusement, but being dissatis- 
fied with tlie life of a lawyer, determined on adopting the pro- 
fession, and accordingly visited Boston in 1817, and was for 
several months, as is well known, a favourite pupil of Stuart's. 
No man ever made better use of the time than did Jouett. 
His pictures, though executed with an appearance of careless- 
ness, possess much of the character of his master* He upheld 
the argument of Reynolds regarding vermilion and lake, and 
as he seldom varnished his pictures, the consequence is, that 
more than one fifth of them have so much faded in their car- 
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nations, as to be little more than a chalk-board. I have some 
of his portraits executed at the south, which would have done 
credit to Stuart in his best days. Having married early in 
life, he settled his family on a farm in the vicinity of Lexing- 
ton, from whence during the winter, he migrated to tLe soothe 
and practised successfully in New Orleans and at Natcbex. 
His well stored mind — his astonishing powers of conversation 
and companionable disposition, caused his socieiy to be con- 
stantly courted, and gave him an amount of employment nev«*r 
enjoyed by any other artist in the west. He died at Lexing- 
ton, in 1826, shortly after his return from a visit to the sootii, 
in the forty-third year of his age." Of course this extraordi- 
nary man, gentleman and artist, was bom in 1783. 

JOSHUA SHAW— 1817. 

A landscape-painter of eminence, was bom in the memora- 
ble year 1776, in Belli ngboro ugh, Lincoln county, England. 
Left an orphan at a very early age, he had to pass through the 
hardships which genius so often encounters in its way to the 
level it ultimately attains. A farmer's boy — a mender of 
broken windows — a post-boy carrying the mail — apprentice to 
a country sign painter, and at the age of manhood, a sign- 
painter himself, and a married man in Manchester. Throngli 
these various stages young Shaw had practised drawing and 
latterly esel painting, with a view to casting off the mechanic 
and becoming an artist. With a strong constitution and stronger 
determination, he persevered in improving himself in flower- 
painting, still life, portraiture and landscape, and finally sue* 
ceeded in attracting public attention, had orders for pictures 
and dropped the business of sign painting for ever. 

The exact time of Mr. Shaw's coming to this country I do 
not know ; but he had long contemplated America as the land 
of promise. I first met him in Norfolk, returning from a visit 
to South Carolina. He practised his profession in Philadel- 
phia many years with deserved applause. Of late years he 
has turned his attention to mechanics, and invented improve- 
ments in gun-locks with eminent success. This pursuit has 
led him to Europe, and he has revisited his native country. I 
see by the public prints that he has obtained a premium from 
the emperor of Russia, for improvements in naval warfare. 
He is again in Philadelphia and actively engaged in establish- 
ing an exhibition of the works of living artists, preparatory to 
schools in which the arts of design may be taught. I remem- 
ber a stair-liuiit by Mr. Shaw with threat pleasure, seen some 
years back. 
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EDWARD F. PETTICOLAS— 1817. 

Of this gentleman, my correspondent T. Sully says, " I 
think Petticolas must have been born in Philadelphia. His 
family settled in Richmond about 1805. I painted in minia- 
ture then, and gave some instruction to Petticolas ; the father 
instructed my wife in music as an equivalent Petticolas af- 
terwards took to oil painting — visited England and France — 
returned and married a lady of Richmond, and again visited 
Europe and returned ; after a short residence in Richmond he 
visited Europe for the third time, and is now (1833) in Rich- 
mond." 

In 1821, I visited Mr. Petticolas in Richmond, and saw the 
portraits he had in his painting room. His style was chaste, 
his colouring clear, and 1 felt that he deserved all the employ- 
ment of that city. Mr. George Cooke however found em- 
ployers in Richmond, and probably Petticolas was neglected. 
There was a modest manner in the artist, and rather a want 
of boldness in his work. 

Sully in another letter, speaking of this gentleman, says, '' be 
would have made an able and excellent portrait painter bad 
he kept to Liondon. He has knowledge, elementary, espe- 
cially ; but is timid and cramped. Correct and gentlemanly 
in deportment; much beloved in Richmond, but is too fond 
of seclusion to get on." When Mr. Petticolas returned from 
his second visit to England in 1826, he told Mr. Sully that 
Mrs. Dunlop (herself a painter,) had been a sitter to Lawrence, 
and said that he made use of carefully finished studies made 
from his sitters, for painting from in their absence ; and these 
studies were tbe chief means of completing the portrait. 

WILLIAM G. WALL— 1818. 

This gentleman was born in Dublin, 1792, and landed in 
New- York the first of September, 1818, where he com- 
menced his career as an artist. The first views he made for 
publishing were scenery of the Hudson, and he has con- 
tinued a successful application of his talents to landscapes in 
oil and water colours ever since. His pictures were a great 
attraction at the early exhibitions of the National Academy of 
Design in 1826-7 and 8. Mr. Wall has of late resided at 
Newport, Rhode Island, but has removed to New Haven, 
where he is pursuing his profession with great success. He 
has sold many of his late pictures at from three to four hun- 
dred dollars each. This gentleman has been indefatigable in 
studying American landscape, and his reputation stands de- 
servedly high. A short time before the death of Thomas Jef- 
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ferson, he wrote to Mr. Wall, offering him in the most friendly 
manner, the situation of teacher of drawing and painting at 
his college of Cbarlotteville ; but as it was not made a pro- 
fessorship, Mr. Wall declined. Mr. Wall's practice of late is 
to colour all his drawings from nature on the spot, '* the onlj 
way," as he says, " to copy nature truly." 

AUGUSTUS EARLE— 1818. 

The reader will find in the first volume of this work a no- 
tice of Mr. Earle of Connecticut, at page 223 ; and at page 
427, a Mr. Earle is mentioned who died at Charleston, and 
who I supposed was an Englishman, principally from the cir- 
cumstance that Mr. Sully told me he had seen his widow in 
London, and communicated to her circumstances connected 
with his death. I have from recent information reason to 
believe that the person who died in Charleston, was the same 
mentioned in the previous page, as I now know that Earle of 
Connecticut married when studying in London, and left hb 
wife and children there when he returned home ; and that he 
was the father of Augustus Earle, known as the wandering artist 
Augustus was the intimate friend and fellow-student of C. R. 
Leslie and S. F. B. Morse. 

The latter gentleman has related to me some particulars of a 
ramble he took in company with Earle, when they both were 
students of the Royal Academy in 1813. With their sketch- 
books and drawing apparatus, they visited the sea-shore and 
the towns adjacent, making pedestrian excursions into the 
country in search of scenery, and sometimes meeting an ad- 
venture. On one occasion, their aim after a days ramble was 
to reach Deal, and there put up for the night, but they found 
when about five miles from the town, that they had to cross a 
dreary moor, and the sun was about to withdraw his light fran 
them. As they mounted a style they were met by a farmer, who 
accosted them with, ^^Gentlemen, are you going to cross the moor 
so late ?" "Yes. We can't lose our way, can we ?" ** No. Bat 
you may lose your lives." *'How so ?" *^ Why there be always a 
power of shipping at Deal, and the sailors be sad chaps ; they 
come ashore and rob and murder on the moor, withoutyour leave 
or by your leave." " Has there any thing of the kind taken 
place lately ?" " Why yes, a young woman was murdered 
not long ago by two sailors. Tou will see the spot on your 
^^y^ if y*^ «^ go : there is a pile of stones where she was 
killed. The fellows were taken, and I saw them hanged." 
'' So, there is no danger from them, then." ** About a mile 
furlher on, you will see bushes on your left hand — there a 
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man was murdered not long ago^-but the worst place is fur- 
ther on — ^you will come to a narrow lane with a high hedge 
on each side — it will be dark before you get there, and in 
that lane you will come to a style, and just beyond you will 
see a white stone set up, and on it is written all the circum- 
stances of the murder of a young woman, a neighbour of 
mine, who was coming home from town all dressed in white, 
with a bundle in her hand tied in a dark red handkerchief — 
but, gentlemen, you had better turn back and stop the night at 
my house, and you shall be heartily welcome." They thank- 
ed him, but saying they were two, and a match for two, they 
full of confidence pursued their route. It soon became twi- 
light. They found the heap of stones, and a slight shudder 
occurred when looking on the dreary scene, and the mark by 
which murder was designated. They passed on rather tired, 
and striving to keep up each other's courage until they came 
to the bushes. Here was another spot where foul murder had 
been committed. They quickened their pace as they found 
darkness increase, and now they came to the lane with the 
high hedge row on each side, which rendered their way almost 
a path of utter darkness. They became silent, and with no 
pleasant feelings expected to see the style, and if not too dark, 
the stone erected to commemorate the murder of the.young 
girl in white, with the dark red handkerchief. *< What's that f" 
said Earle stopping. ** I see nothing," said Morse — **yes — 
now that 1 stoop down I see the style." *^Don't you see some- 
thing white beyond the style ?" ^* That, I suppose is the white 
stone." ** Stones do not move," said Earle. Morse stooped 
again, so as to bring the style against the sky as a background 
and whispered, '* 1 see some one on the style — hush." A 
figure DOW approached, and as they stood aside to give ample 
room for it to pass, they perceived a tall female dressed in 
white, with a dark red bundle in her hand. On came the 
figure, and the lads gaxed with a full recollection of the 
farmer's story of murder, and some feelings allied to awe. On 
she came, and without noticing them passed to go over the 
moor. *' It will not do to let it go without speaking to it," 
thought Morse, and he called out, '' Toung woman ! are you 
not afraid to pass over the moor so late ?" '' Oh no, sir," said 
the ghost, '* I live hard by, and when I've done work, I am 
used to crossing the moor in the eve — good night," and on 
she tripped. 

The young painters laughed at each other, and pursued 
their way without further thought of ghosts or murderers. 
They saw indeed the murder-marking monument, but it was 
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UM dark to read the tale, and they tooo foond themtelvet in 
coaifortable qaarters after their long day's rambley and brgoi 
their fears and their fatigues together. 

Eighteen years, or more after, Mr. Morse inquired of Lieiiie 
for their old companion Earle, and learned ttuit he had been 
rambling far beyond Deal. ** He had visited every part of the 
Mediterranean/* said Leslie — ^* roamed in Africa — rambled in 
the United States — sketched in South America— attempted to 
go to the Cape of Good Hope in a worn out Margate hoy, and was 
shipwrecked on Tristan d'Acunha, where he passed six months 
with some old tars who hutted there — at length a vessel touched 
the desolate place and released him. He then visited Van 
Dieman's Land, New South Wales, and New Zealand, where 
he drew from the naked figure, and saw the finest forms in the 
world addicted to caunibalism. Returning to Sydney, he, by 
way of variety proceeded to the Caroline Islands — stopped at the 
Ladrones — looked in upon Manilla and finally settkd himself 
at Madras, and made money as a portnut painter* Not con- 
tent he went to Poqdicherry, and there embarked for France, 
but stopped at the Mauritius, and after some few more calk it 
various places, found his way home. Here his sister bad nuv* 
ried a Mr. Murray, a relative of the Duke of Athol, and being 
left a widow, found a home as ckargi de$ affaires for his grace, 
who you know is a harmless madman, thinks himself over- 
whelmed with business, and shuts himself up with books and 
papers, which he cannot understand, and then calls for his 
coach and rides out on some important errand, which forgotten, 
he returns again. Earle wrote and published his travels, and 
attracted some attention. One day he came to me with delight 
painted on his face, — ' I am anchored for life — I have an o&r 
of £200 a year, and every thing found me, only to reside un- 
der the roof of the Duke of Athol, and ride out with hia 
when he takes it in his head to call his coach — I am settled 
at last!' I congratulated him — ^You can write and draw al 
your leisure, and give us all your adventures*' ' Tes — nothing 
could be happier.' A few weeks after Earle came again^— 
* Congratulate me, Leslie.' * What has happened ?* * 1 have 
been offered a berth in a ship bound to the South Pole! 1 
have accepted it — it is just what I wish.' And he is now in 
his element again ; for rove he must as long as he lives." 

It mny be asked, how is Augustus a subject for this work? 
Independent of being the son of a Yankee, he when in America 
exercised his profession in New- York, living in the house with 
Mr. Cummiiifrs, the father of the well known miniature painter. 
'I'his WR'H ill ISIS. Thomas S. Cnminin^s, then a hoy, wa> 
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encouraged in bis attempts at art by E^rle, and potaesses many 
of his sketches which are replete with character. Mr. Cum- 
mings describes Earleas being at that time a fair complexioned, 
flaxen-haired young man. He is probably now as black as 
his favourites of the South Sea Islands. 

AARON H. COR WAINE— 1818. 

This unfortunate child of genius was bom in Kentucky, 
and as my correspondent T. Sully, Esq. thinks, near Maysville. 
In 1818 he studied with Mr. Sully, who says, '*His first at- 
tempts, when with me, evinced remarkable tact. He was, 
however, indolent, and this might in a measure have been 
caused by his infirm health." He had a painting room in 
Chesnut-street, Philadelphia, in the house of Mr. Earle, the 
frame-maker ; and Sully says, *^ he might be seen at almost 
any hour lounging at Earless shop door.*' 

This shop of Earless, it must be remarked, contained all 
the best engravings, and paintings were brought thither to be 
firamed. Corwaine would stretch himself on the floor by a 
picture, and appear to devour it with his eyes. ** His figure, 
manners, and kind mode of expression," continues Sully, *< put 
me in mind of the mild and bland appearance of Leslie. He 
was gentle and full of kind sympathy and delicate taste — ^be 
was candid and guileless. After a short residence in Phila- 
delphia he returned to the western country, I think Maysville. 
1 heard of him from time to time, of his increasing industry 
and consequent improvement. Three or four years ago he 
wrote to ask my advice in visiting Europe for improvement, 
and according to what I said on the subject, he repaired to 
London. I have been oAen requested to advise in the like 
case, and have always recommended the English school as 
the best for portrait painting ; but Corwaine is one of the fete 
who have followed my counsel. Of all those who have studied 
oo the continent, I have not found one whose style, as a por- 
trait painter, has not been rendered unfit for the taste of this 
country. 

** Corwaine left Philadelphia, when he embarked for Lon- 
don, in a bad state of health, but with some hope that the sea 
voyage would restore it, and an ardent desire to redeem lost 
time. Misfortune attended his steps from this time to the 
day of his death. The funds he had provided to defray his 
charges in London were all lost by the failure of the merchant 
in whose hands he had placed them shortly after his arrival : 
meanwhile his disease was aggravated by close application 
to his studies. He has since told me that the overstrained 
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effort to continue the work in hand, which engaged bit atten- 
tion, has caused him to faint. He returned to Philadelphia 
pennylesSy with a ruined constitution and depressed spirits, to 
die in the arms of his kind and faithful cousins, two maiden 
ladies, the Miss Cones, in whose house he resided until death 
relieved him from his. pains at the early age of twenty-eight. 

** The few studies and copies made by Corwaine when n 
London show what high ground he would eventually have 
taken, had life been continued." 

Extracts from an Obituary Notice. 

" Cineinnati, July ITth, 1890. 

** Died, — In Philadelphia on the 4th instant, Mr. A. H. 
Corwaine, portrait painter, in the 28th year of his age. 

** The subject of this notice was a native of Kentocky, and 
like many of the legitimate children of genius, he struggled 
in the commencement of life with every obstacle that want of 
family influence and of wealth could present. In early youth 
he wandered to Maysville, and making himself master of the 
rudest materials of bis art, he commenced his rough attenpis 
at sketching portraits. These, coarse as they were^ werecfis- 
tinguished by that quality which marked his productions at a 
maturer period ; that of catching some powerful point of fea- 
ture and expression, which gave peculiar force to his likenesses. 
On his coming to Cincinnati, some years ago, and while yet 
a boy, several gentlemen of this city, struck with his woD&r- 
ful powers, induced him to place himself under the directioa 
of Mr. Sully, and furnished him with the means of remaining 
in Philadelphia for two or three years. On quitting Phila- 
delphia he established himself in Cincinnati, where he remaioed 
in the prosecution of his art until the spring of 1829. 

^'Ardently devoted to his art, he resolved to connect hisisfh 
provement in it with the pursuit of health. With this view 
he selected England as the place of his European visit* la 
London his health seemed at first to be improved, but in the 
beginning of the past winter, symptoms of returning disease 
became alarming, and he came to Philadelphia, where, after 
lingering some months, he bowed to the decrees of Provi- 
dence, and was called to a better world, while yet in the mora 
of life." 

N. JOSCELYN— 1818. 

This gentleman, who, like A. B. Durand, is both engraver 
and painter, was born in New Haven, Connecticut, in the year 
1 796. Mr. Joscelyn has passed through many scenes of life 
with honour, and is an independent man : but of the particu- 
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lars of those events or exertions which have led to his present 
eligible sitaation in his native city, I am ignorant ; although 
I had been promised ample information on the -subject, which 
I was anxious to obtain, as I know that Mr. Joscelyn's con- 
nexions with distinguished men, both at home and abroad, 
and his talent for obsenration, would have made my memoir 
of him interesting and instructive. 

I know that, in 1815, he was a student of drawing and en- 
graving ; and engaged in the latter, as a profession, at Hart- 
ford, in Connecticut, in 1818. Although he has studied and 
practised oil painting, he has continued his professional exer- 
tions as an engraver. In 1820 he professed himself a portrait 
painter ; and visiting Savannah, Georgia, he practised with 
success and improvement 

Mr. Joscelyn was a member of the graphic company at Hart- 
ford, whose principal business was bank-note engraving. The 
bank-note system has been friendly to the arts of design, and 
stimulated as well as employed very many artists. 

In 1826, when the National Academy of Design opened 
their first exhibition, at the corner of Reade-street and Broad- 
way, Mr. Joscelyn exhibited several portraits of merit. In 
1829, he visited London, as I believe, on business connected 
with mechanical inventions : but whatever it was, he observed 
with the eye of a shrewd and talented man, the works of art 
around him. With the skillful and amiable Danforth, whose en- 
graving firom Leslie's Uncle Toby and the Widow has made 
him universally known among his countrymen, Mr. Joscelyn 
had always been in strict friendship ; and when in London 
they lived together, together enjoying the society of their cele- 
brated countrymen, Leslie and Newton. 

Mr. Joscelyn is established at New Haven ; and has, in 
1834, the most eligible suite of rooms for his painting and ex- 
hibition of any artist I know of. I saw specimens of his head 
portraiture in August, 1834, which placed him, in my opinion, 
in the rank of our best portrait painters, though not foremost 
of the rank. 

Long married, this gentleman fulfils the duties of a good 
citixen, and enjoys the esteem of all around him. 

D. C. JOHNSTON— 1819. 

HIS ANSWER TO KT INaUIRIES. 

Sir — By particular desire I have placed myself, as Coleman 
says, '' bolt upright on my head's antipodes," to detail to you 
the most remarkable incidents of my interesting life and ad- 
ventures from infancy, op to the present time — and to convince 
you that of all opiates, there is none so powerful — when ad- 
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ministered by so skillful a hand as myself — as a certaio qoao- 
lity of ink and paper. — To begin at the beginoing, aad 
preserve future ages from such uncertainty as at present 
exists, concerning the nativity of Homer — and other celebrated 
characters, I hereby declare, that in the drab-coioared diy 
of brotherly-love I first saw the light of day, ooder wins 
particular planet I am unable to say ; but of this yea may 
learn something, if you can lay your hand on an almanac ftir 
1799, under the head of March. 

Had my parents adopted for me a profession which mif 
earliest propensities seemed to recommend, I might at tUs 
time have been ^' a rude and boisterous captain of the sea;** 
for according to all authentic information, I neglected no op- 
portunity to indulge in a hearty squall ; by some, however, 
the propen^ty was attributed to an unusuid developmeDt of 
the organ of tune, which, at the time was no doubt supposed 
to be a species of hand-organ, situated not far from kommir^ 
as set by Swift ; for 1 seldom was allowed to complete 
than half a dozen bars in a vocal solo, without a smart 
companiment by somebody, on this supposed organ. At the 
same time, my parents might have been suspected of baviag 
adopted this opinion ; but my opinion now is that that condact 
was entirely devoid of phrenological prgudices ; it was neee^ 
sary for my own happiness, that my particular propensity 
should be overcome, to efiect which, it was deemed 
whenever 1 chose to indulge in so selfish a gratification, 
squall, not to seek for bumps on my head, but to turn wat 
bottom up, and apply a wholesome quantity of bumps to the 
opposite part of the anatomical structure. This capsiaiog sys- 
tem, though particularly disagreeable to a structure not cop- 
per-bottomed, had the desired efiect ; my penchant for sqaalk 
gradually subsided, and calms became more frequent, tiO at 
length I thought the latter decidedly preferable to the former, 
attended with the inevitable organ accompaniment. 

My school-boy days were remarkable only for backward- 
ness of study, and forwardness of petty mischief; in reading, 
between mouthing, mumbling, and skipping hard words, I got on 
indificrently well. In penmanship, judging from a few early 
specimens which occasionally meet my eye, I evinced more 
than ordinary taste, and generally managed to destroy the 
cold and monotonous appearance of the white paper, by pass- 
ing my little-finger, or perhaps the cuff* of my coat, over the 
undried ink, or by an accidental blot licked up with the tongue, 
thereby producing a pleasiiifr eflWt, cliiaro sruro, which the 
tastclcsj) Doiiiiiie was unable to ajipreciate ; iiibciisible to the 
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harmony of light and shade, he universally denounced my best 
efects as vile, every page of my copybook he no doubt con- 
ceived to be a rivulet of pot-hooks and hangers, meandering 
through a meadow of smut; and as many pages as my book 
contained, so many thwacks did I receive on my palm, by way 
of improving my hand. In figures, (that is, caricature figures) 
I was more successful ; these I usually exchanged with some of 
my fellow scholars, for a slate full of such figures as suited 
the preceptor, who not nnfrequently approved of my calcula- 
tiongy without calculating himself, that they were received as a 
quid pro quo, for a wretched attempt at a likeness of himself or 
his assistant. Having completed my schooling, (with the ex- 
ception of the last eighteen months, or two years) after the 
above fashion, a choice of profession became the next subject of 
consideration with my parents. My graphic efibrts, though 
wretched in the extreme, had acquired for me a certain degree 
of reputation among my friends and relatives ; and as I un- 
questionably was fond o( picture maldngy it was decreed that I 
should become an artist. Painting at this time would have been 
my choice, but this branch not being so lucrative and general- 
Iv useful as engraving, I was placed some time in 1815, under 
the tuition of Mr. Francis Kearny, a gendeman of established 
reputation, both as an engraver and draughtsman ; in this situa- 
tion I remained four years, during which time I acquitted my- 
self to the satisfaction of my worthy tutor. At the termination 
of my pupilage, there was but little business doing in book 
and print publishing, which necessarily produced a general 
state of idleness among artists of the burin, particularly among 
the junior class, who, like myself, had just acquired the envia- 
ble distinction of artut of mjf own hook. Under these circum- 
stances, I added publisher to my newly acquired title, and 
occasionally put forth a caricature of dandies, militia trainings, 
etc. In these efibrts I succeeded so far, that sundry well- 
known characters in each department were readily recognised, 
the prints met with ready sale, and I began to aspire to 
something above dog-ecUart and door-plates ; the engra- 
ving of which constituted an important branch of my bnsi- 



In the plenitude of my vanity, I began to think that I had 
assuredly taken a certain *' tide in the afiairs of men," and 
was flowing on to fortune, at the rate of ten knots an hour ; 
hut dandies and exquisites held it not honest, to have their 
follies thus set down and exposed at the shop windows ; and 
valiant militia colonels and majors, in overhanging epaulets, 
breathed nought but slaughter, blood, and thunder ; my cus- 
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tomers, the print and booksellers, being threatened with 
suits one on hand, and extermination on the other, chose rather 
to avoid such difficulties, than to continue the side of my pro- 
ductions. 

This unexpected turn of tide rendered it necessary forme to 
look about for employment in some way, that would enable ae 
to provide food and clothing, (for I could not consent to re- 
main dependent on my parents,) and at the same time, allov 
me a portion of leisure to devote to my penciL I was at tUi 
time fond of the theatre, and had acquired no inconaiderabk 
reputation among my acquaintance, as a mimic not only of ac- 
tors, but of many individuals in private life, and was reck«Md 
good at a comic song, and altogether a nice man for a smaH 
party. These wonderful accompluhmenti induced me to tiy ny 
fortune on the boards. The theatre was then open bat torn 
nights per week, and I calculated on having many hours per 
day for my more agreeable avocations. Without delay there- 
fore, I made application to the manager, Mr. Wood ; who 
selected for me the part of Henry, in Speed the Plough, m 
which character I in a few days made my debut, as the say* 
ing is, before a splendid and enraptured audience. 

The first appearance of a novice has been compared to the 
state of a person that has just been shot at and missed; I know 
not what my appearance was, but judging from my feelings,! 
must have looked more like a person hit than missed ; the shot 
having carried away the words of my author, my head seemed 
pirouetting on its vertebra, the foot-lights danced like wills o* 
the wisp ; the audience appeared to be seated in an immense 
rocking-chair in full se-saw ; to my eye every thing was topsjr 
turvy, and to my ear, every thing was bux. Fortunately tim 
sensation was but of short duration, the plaudits of the good- 
natured audience were soon recognised by my tympanum, the 
lights ceased to dance, the rocking-chair became stationary, the 
lost words of my author returned, and Henry was himsdf 
again, and commenced walking into the auMence withoot 
material deviation from the usual mode of representing the 
character. There might have been a few accidental new-read- 
ings, which at present I do not recollect, I but remember one 
point, though not a new one, was made sharper than usual, 
and proved to be a decided hit; to explain which, it becomes 
necessary to inform you thai in consequence of a primitive misun- 
derstanding between my knees, they never failed to come to 
blows, as soon as my legs were put in motion ; I was, therefore, at 
a very early age sent to dancing school, as the most efTective 
means to correct this joint animosity. The experiment wa> 
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Dot only attended with success, but resulted in so great a 
fondness for '' tripping it on the light fantastic toe," that I soon 
became the most indefatigable ioe-ihaker or artiste (to use the 
more fashionable term,) of my age. This brings me to the 
poiiU alluded to, which occurred in the dance with Miss Bland- 
ford ; my terpsichorean powers would have excited the envy 
of the muse herself. Poor Robert Handy, who scarcely knew 
a pirouette from a double shuffle, was, '^ in amazement lost ;" 
the electrified audience for a while kept their approving hands 
moving in time to my heels, until I commenced cutting three 
and four, and pigeonwinging backward and forward ; this was 
'* going the whole swine ;" the audience were obliged to yield 
the palmy and I was acknowledged the most dancing Henry 
that had appeared for years. Instead of asking myself, like a 
silly fool, where could Henry have learned to dance ? I 
merely asked, like a sensible actor, what can I do to get ap- 
plause ? 

A few evenings previous to my appearance, I witnessed the 
opera of the Devil's Bridge, and heard the poor peasant 
Florian introduce a song with considerable applause, be- 
ginning — 

I have health, I have grounds, 
I hare wealth, I have hoanda, &c. 

Being acquainted with the representative of Florian, I took 
the liberty to hint to him, that according to my notion, his 
song was by no means suited to the part. ^' Not suited to the 
part!" he exclaimed, '' what the devil have I to do with what 
suits the part.'^ my object is to suit the audience, and if you 
expect to succeed in this profession, you must put such ridicu- 
lous notions out of your head, young man." 

My second character was Master Slender, whether my per- 
formance of this part was an improvement on my first ap- 
pearance, I will not pretend to say. 1 but know that 1 felt 
much more at ease than in the sentimental Henry. My 
appearance as a young gentleman, was succeeded by an ofier 
of an engagement from the manager, to fill the situation of 
what is technically called, the walking gentlemauy in which 
capacity 1 remained during the first season. 

The second season was commenced by an advance of salary 
aod a slight addition of business ; that is, a minor comic cha- 
racter was now and then trusted to me, and occasionally, a 
second or third-rate scoundrel; so that by the time I began 
the third season, I was a sort of actor of all work. 

I had riui through an extensive fange of characters from 
first and second robber, to the man of wax in Romeo and Ju- 
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liet — from the grave-digger to Laertes — firom Sheepface to 
Sir Benjamin Backbite — from African Sal and Dos^ Bob to 
the Duke of Venice. During my actorship I occasionally pat 
forth something in the print wajfy sometimes a political cari- 
cature, and now and then a theatrical star ; so thai between 
my salary, my pencil and my graver, I lived rather comforta> 
bly ; but as I never was positively stage-struck, I kept a sharp 
look out for an opportunity to bid adieu to the shield and 
truncheon ; to carotty wigs and poisoned goblets. To faciB- 
tate this object I engaged with the Boston managen fiur the 
season of 1825. My motive for making this move was owiQg 
to a more extensive sale of my graphic productions in that 
city than in my native place. A short residence in Boston 
convinced me that by applying myself to cut copper, I shonld 
soon be enabled to cut the boards. I gradually became known 
to the book-publishers, who being in want occasionally of de- 
signs both for wood and copper, my humble abilities were in a 
short time more than appreciated and so liberally r e warded, 
that at the close of the season I thanked the ladies Thalia and 
Mdpomeney particularly the former, who to my tasle is As 
more agreeable of the two ; and in the language of a moving 
shop-keeper, begged a continuance of former favours in mj 
new or rather old stand, which I still occupy, designing 
prints for booksellers and publishers. Most of my time, how- 
ever, is taken up in drawing on blocks for wood engravers. I 
manage occasionally as opportunity offers, to execute a politi- 
cal caricature, and steal time enough to make something ten 
the annual exhibition of the National Academy of New-York, 
and ditto for the Boston Athenaeum ; the few odds and ends of 
time that remain I work up into scraps^ which brings me to the 
end of the year and to the end of my epistle, for which yon 
are no doubt very thankful. 

Ton are perhaps not a little surprised at the length of this 
epistle, knowing as I do, that in your notice of me yon can 
come to Hecuba in half a dozen lines, but as 1 generally have 
at this season of the year a week or two of leisure time, I thought 
I could not do better than employ part of it in bestowing my 
tedionsness upon you and giving you the vohole life, that yo« 
may choose your lines where you please. 

I remain Sir, 

Tour most obt. serv't. 

D. C. JOIINSTOIV. 

To William Dunlap, Ksq. 
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DANIEL DICKINSON— 1819. 

The good sense of the following letter in answer to my in- 
quiries, induces me to publish it entire. Mr. Dickinson is in 
many respects a contrast to bis brother Anson Dickinson, be- 
fore mentioned ; though not a better artist. 

** I was bom in Litchfield, Connecticut, in 1795 ; was never 
under any master ; Nathaniel and Smith Joscelyn and myself, 
were brother tyros in the art at New-Haven, where we studied 
drawing all at the same time, principally from drawing and 
other books. I adopted a style between my brother Anson's, 
Malbone's and J. Wood*s, fiAeen years after my brother com- 
menced ; being that number of years younger. Being led to 
miniature painting on ivory, I have employed my leisure time 
in fancy subjects, such as might best illustrate female beauty 
and grace. In 1830, 1 beran to study oil painting, and have 
lately finished my first original in that style, and if successful 
shall pursue this branch, as it will afibrd a greater field par^ 
ticularly in works of fancy. The encouragement I receive en- 
ables me to remain in the same city in which I first commen- 
ced, Philadelphia, without ever painting in any other; I 
have been stationary upwards of fourteen years; the lat- 
ter part of which time my yearly income is about sixteen hun- 
dred dollars." 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

Doctor Hosack saTee the American Academy of Fine Arts from extinction— Its 
atato — Progreaa of the National Academy of Deai^ — Ctueation of union and 
answer— Attempt at union at the request of the old academy — Ck>mmittees — 
Agrcoracnt— Rqectod by Mr. TmmbuU— Report or project of the committees- 
Address of Mr. Trumbull— Examination of it— Present prosperous state of the 
National Academy— Schools for drawing from the antique— Modellingi and the 
school of ornament— List of donations to the National Academy— Alonzo 
Hartwell— Michael Pekemino— George Cooke. 

ACADEMIES— 1820. 

I CANNOT admit into this work the paltry attacks made by the 
enemies of the National Academy of Design, when they found 
that artists could esUblish a real academy, governed by artists 
with artists for teachers, having an exhibition which supported 
their school and otlier expenses, and becoming properly appre- 
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explain the nature of an academy for teaching them when thus 
questioned in the street or the drawing-room, I have sometimes 
briefly said, '' Union with an institution composed of perhaps 
two hundred men of all professions, governed by a majority, 
must place a few artists in a minority, and of coarse we must put 
ourselves and our flourishing academy under the direction of 
men who are necessarily ignorant of the arts we profess and 
wish to teach. These men have said we are unfit to govern 
ourselves, or to be entrusted with their property ; property in- 
tended for the use of artists. By an union we must place our- 
selves under the direction of men who assume a tone of supe- 
riority to professors of the fine arts. The poor slave is only 
rescued from contempt by the knowledge that he is compelled 
to be such. The slave by choice, must be the most contempti- 
ble of all human beings. We are now free: we direct our 
own work, and the time and manner of it, and we direct it, 
like working bees in the hive of society to the general good of 
the hive." 

During these years of prosperity to the National Academy, 
my friend Doctor Hosack, but for whom the old institution 
would perhaps have been altogether extinct, had repeatedly 
urged me to devise some plan by which the National Acade- 
my and the friends of the arts should all be united. He had 
repeatedly said with his characteristic liberality, that he wished 
every thing to be directed by, and opened to the use of artists. 
There appeared to be only the selfish ambition of one man in 
the way. 

On the return of S. F. B. Morse, Esq., the president of 
the National Academy of Design, from a three years visit to 
Europe, Doctor Hosack renewed his conversations on this 
subject both with the writer and Mr. Morse, and by appoint- 
ment the Doctor and the president had a meeting expressly 
to discuss the subject On this occasion. Dr. Hosack showed 
himself particularly anxious that the artists should have the 
benefit of the building he had erected, and the accumulated 
property of the old institution. Some time after this meeting, 
a notification was received from the directors of the old acade- 
my, or American Academy of the Fine Arts, by the council 
of the National Academy, saying that they had appointed 
three gentlemen as a committee, to confer with three of the 
council. Immediately, Messrs. Morse, Dunlap and Durand, 
were appointed by the council, and met Messrs. Hosack, Ro- 
pers and Glover, three directors of the old academy. Henry 
F. Rogers, Esq., frankly said that he did not know what pro- 
position was to be made, or bow to open the business. Mr. 
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Danlap saggested as a first step, to siok both academiefl and 
establish a new oDe, by a new title. This was a rash sugges- 
tion and happily did not uke efiect, though at the time it met 
with the approbation of all present* Mr* Rogers said that be 
now for the first time saw a probability of union. The tooh 
mittee of the National Academy said they would not agree to 
any other mode of government than that they bad adoplcdt 
and found successful : a council of artists chosen by artists. 
The other gentleroen, particularly Messrs. Hosack and Rogers, 
avowed their wish to have no share in the direction of aa 
Academy of Arts. Mr. Glover assented. A general plan of 
union was agreed on : the committee of the National Acade* 
my agreeing for the sake of very inadequate advantage. Is 
encumber the institution (if their constituents consented,) with 
the stockholders and honorary members of the old institotioa. 
The committees adjourned to meet again. They did so ; the 
delegates from the American Academy being changed Is 
Messrs. Hosack, Flandin and Herring. After several 
ings, and after every point had apparently been settled, M 
Morse and Herring were appointed to draw up the pnfd of 
agreement. It was done and presented to the council of dbe 
National Academy and agreed to ; the radficadoa Co depend 
upon a meeting of Academicians. 

Messrs. Hosack, Flandin and Herring, were by agreeanC 
to call a meeting of the directors of their institution, and lay the 
report before them, and the two committees agreed to meet at 
Doctor Hosack's to know the result. Dr. Hosack and Mr. 
Flandin came directly from the meeting of the directors, aid 
finding the committee of the National Academy in wahi^ 
reported : not that the prcjet agreed upon had been laid h^ 
fore the directors — ^notthat they had discussed and adopted or 
rejected it — but that Mr. Trumbull had taken a paper bom 
his pocket, which he brought to the meeting and read, and 
that they all agreed to it and ordered it to be printed. How 
these gentlemen answer to themselves the presenting to aaj 
person the prcjet or report of their proceedings before the 
meeting took place, I cannot divine. Mr. Trumbull rejected 
the whole, and the whole was rejected. It had been repeated- 
ly asked at the meetings of the committees, if in case there was 
an union, Mr. Trumbull would be elected president : and al- 
ways answered that it must depend solely on the artists, none 
others by agreement being electors. It was known that he 
would not be elected, as it was known that the artists thought 
him incompetent or worse. 

This abortive labour was reported to a ineelin^^ of the lucm- 
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bers of the National Academy, and a resolution was unani- 
mously adopted, that the agreement of the committees of the 
two institutions should be published together with Mr. Trum- 
bull's rejection* 

I print here the joint report of the committees ; Mr. Trum- 
bulPs address prepared before the directory had seen or heard 
the report; and extracts from an examination of that address, 
by S. F. B. Morse. 

*' Joiirr Report of the Commiilees of Conference ajmointed hy ihe Aneriatn Aea- 
demy of Fine Arts, and the National Academy of Design, to arrange the terms 
of a union of the two inMtitution*. 

The artisU and frienda of the fine arts, at present embodied in the city of 
New- York, in the two academies, called the American Academy of Fine Arts, and 
the National Academy of Design, mutually impressed with a conviction, that the 
great object for which they have associated, viz. the promotion of the fine arts, 
can be better accomplished by a union of the means, for that purpose collected 
in each institution, have entered into negotiations through a committee, of con- 
ference, appointed by each of the academies, which committee, having given the 
whole subject a deliberate examination, hea leave respectfully to report to the 
stockholders of the American Academy ot Fine Arts, and the academicians of 
the National Academy of Design, the result of their labours. 

It was represented on the part of the American Academy, that this academy 
was possessed of property, (of indefinite value,) such as casts from the antique, 
pictures, prints, &c. highly useful to an academy, in the instruction of artists ; 
that this property was held by stockholders, who had purchased shares, by the 
payment o( twenty-five dollars each share. That the object of such purchase 
was not to obtain any dividend in money, but was intended for the encourage- 
ment of the arts, by furnishing means of study to artists particularly, and Uie 
public generally ; and that for such payment they are entitled to certain privile- 
ges in the institution, viz. (tee admission for each of the stockholders and his 
immediate family, to the exhibitions of the academy ; liberty to transfer his right 
by sale of his stock, to perpetuate it to his heirs, snd to vote for directors and 
other officers of the academy at the annual elections. It was further represented 
thst debts (to a certain amount) were contracted in the necessary operations of 
Ihe acadenj, and that the means to pay these debts, and the current expenses of 
the institntiOD, were, in the last resort, the sale of the property of the academy ; 
or, ordinarily, the receipts of the exhibitions, and the rental of rooms, not imme- 
diately osed by the academv- 

It was represented on the part of the National Academy of Design, that this 
academy was also possessed of property, (of indefinite value,) of a nature simi- 
lar to that possessed by the American academy, and intended for the same gcn- 
«nl and particular purposes; that the academic body consisted of artists 
aacludvely, and that attached to the institution were a body of honorary mem- 
bers, having privileges of a nature, in some respects, similar to those of the 
sloeUiolders of the American academy. They (the honorary members) have 
hmm admission, not only to the exhibitions and library, but also to the lectures; 
tbey are not responsible in any way, for the expenses, the debts, or management 
of ins institution. It was further represented, that debts (to a certain amount) 
were contracted, in the necessary operations of the academy, and that the means 
to pay these debts, and the current expenses of the institution, were, in the last 
resort, the sale of the property of the academy ; or, ordinarily, the receipts of 
lbs exhibition and the rental of rooms, not immediately used by the academy. 

In thn view of these two representations, it appeared to the united committee, 
Ibat there were here two institutions, agreeing — 

Ist. In professing the same general object, viz. the promotion of the fine 
aru. 

Sd. In possessing property of similar character to piomote this end. 
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think proper. The property aforestid ihall be held liable for the debts of the 
National Academy of Design only. Said property, or any part thereof, shall, in 
■o case, be sold or alienatmi by the New-York Academy, without the consent 
of the trustees of each property respectively ; but in its use for the instruction 
and benefit of the institution, shall be under the sole management of the Aca- 
demy. 

Each member of the academy, Tiz. academicians, associate, lay member and 
honorary member, with his own immediate family, shall have access to all the 
exhibitions of the academy, to the lectures, to the schools, and to the library, 
free of expense during his fife. 

It appeared to the committees, that by the adoption of this plan by the two 
academies, and embodying these principles in the constitution of a new acade- 
my, the principal difficulties, if not all, that exist will be removed. There will 
be a mutual abandonment of the name of the two academies in adopting the 
name oi New- York Academv of Fine Arts. The artists in both academies will 
be united on the same equal terms. The houoraij members of each will also 
be on equal terms, and the present stockholders of the American Academy of 
Pine Arts, as lay members, will have the same security as at present, through 
their trustees, for the iSuthfol application of their property, while for the use of 
•aid property they have the same real advantages that they now enjoy, with the 
additional prospect of seeing improved and larger exhibitions, annually increasing, 
under the maitagement of a muted body of artists. 

[That the reader may have the whole subject on both sides before him, the 
Address of Col. Trumbull, which made the examination necessary, is appended.] 

Ai a metiing of the Dkrtciors of the Ameriam Academy of the Fme Arte, held Mi 
ikeir kmUmg in BareUty-etreei, on, ike tStk day of Jamuary, 1^ ike fditm- 
img fetper woe read hy the Preeident^ a copy ordered to he eniered on the mm- 
uieSf Muf 800 copies to be frimied. 

OairrLBifBir, 

We have heard the Report of the Committee which was appointed to confer 
with the Committee of the National Academy of Design, on the subject of a 
proposed union of the two Academies ; and you will permit me to leave the 
chair a few moments, for the purpose of offering my opinion upon the subject. 

It appears to me that the Academy of Design require the abolition of the 
stockholders of this academy, as the basis of the negotiation, the sine qua lum, 
on their part, of a union ; you will permit me to state at large the reasons why 
I regard this basis as utterly inadmissible. 

It has been proved by alt experience, and, indeed, it is a truism, that the arts 
cannot flourish without patronage in some form ; it is manifest that artists can- 
not interchangeably purchase the works of each other and prosper ; they are 
necessarily dependent upon the protection of the rich and the great. In this 
country there is no sovereign who can establish and endow academies, as Louis 
XIV., did in Paris, and at Rome ; or as the late George III., did in London ; 
and, in case of want of success in their early efforts, to aid them, as the latter 
Monarch did aid the Royal Academy of London, by a gift from the privy purse, 
to the amount of £5000, or $25,000. 

The governments, that is, the legislative assemblies of our nation, or of the 
•eparate states, cannot be looked up to by the arts, with any hope of protection 
like this ; the church offers us as little hope as the state ; and the fine arts, 
those arts which polish and adorn society, are, in this country, thrown for pro- 
tection and support upon the bounty of individuals, and the liberality of the 
pablic. 

The foundation of this institution was laid by a few individuals, not artists ; 
at the head of whom stood the late Chancellor Robert R. Livingston, and his 
brother, Edward Livingston, now Secretary of State of the United States ; 
these gentlemen raised a subscription, in shares of $50, which amounted lo 
nearly $8000, and this siim, under the direction of the same Robert R. Livings- 
ton, when minister of the United States at the court of France, parchased the 
ftne coUectioD of casts froio the antique statuea, dtc., which constitute the pride 
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of this iiMtitutioD. And the inflaence of the same Robert R. 
ed from Napoleon Baonaparte a gift of the magnificeni collection of eqgnTinfs 
and works on the arts, which will be the boast of your futvie Ubraiy. Thvs. 
these gentlemen, the original subscribers, became holders of a joint stock, com- 
posed of $50 shares. And the distinguished indiTidoal, Robert R. Ltnogston, 
who was the author of the plan — our first president — and, in the fbllest 
the founder of this academy, was not an artist ; he was nothing more 
fiodkolder. 

Again, gentlemen, John R. Murray and Charles Wilkos, Esq., to wl 
after Chancellor Livingston, we are indebted for our existence tnrovgli tke sti if 
gles of a feeble infancy, were not artists ; but merely ttoekheUen. 

Again, gentlemen, when, in the year 1815 or 16, the bounty of iIm loiptn 
tion offer^ to us the shelter of a roof, and money was wanted to new Modsl Iks 
interior of the alms-house, and to conrert the small rooms which had ~ 
for the convenience and comfort of the poor, into large and lofty 
suited to the purposes of the arts, have we for^tten how that moi 
tained 1 Did not a gentleman, now present with us as a director, borrow tkt 
sum required, from a bank in this city, upon his own private note 1 And 
that gentleman an artist ? No. Dr. Hosack was but a ttoeUkoUer. 

Again, when, by a contract with the gentleman last named, this Iwildinf 
furnished and prepared for use, have we forgotten that a distingoiihed aitisl, 
now one of our academicians, hired our room for the exhibition of a spUndidand 
pathetic picture, at a handsome rent for three months 1 Have we forgotten that, 
by some strange fatality, that fine picture foiled to obtain popoUr mp f o b otiont 
Do we not know that, under these circumstances, it would have boon rainone te 
the artist to be compelled to pay $300, and very discouraging to the academy te 
lose it t And have we forgotten that an end was pot to tus embii i mwhuI, and 
both parties relieved by the munificent interposition of a gentleoMn her* preewl ; 
a director, but not an artist 1 No, he is but a stockholder. 

Again, gentlemen, how did wo obtain the glorious portimit of Mr. Wool, Ike 
master-piece of Sir Thomas Lawrence! Was it purchased by our own tadsl 
No. Twenty gentlemen gave the necessary sum by subscription, in shaves oC 
$100 each. And were these subscribers artists 1 No ; with the •zeopliOB oCa 
very few, they too, were stockkoldtrg. 

And, recently, gentlemen, have we not received an unrivalled preeent 



John_ Jacob Astor, Esq., in two marble busts of the late emperor and eamccesoC 

bmodOno- 



the French, executed by command of the emperor, by the late celel 

va, in his finest manner t And is Mr. Astor an artist 1 No ; he too» is only a 

stockholder. 

With such an enumeration of munificent acts of stockholders before ns, can 
there be one among us who can be persuaded to consent to the mon st ioua met oC 
ingratitude proposed, of violating, or attempting to violate the right of m 
and of property which, by our charter, are vested in those gentlemen 1 I 
there is not one who can deliberately consent te it. 

At least, gentlemen, I, whose name stands in your first charter, gnnted ■ 
1806, as one of the original grantees, and first vice-president of Ike malitnti on, 
and who have had the honour during many successive years to be elected year 
president, feel myself bound by the most imperious duty to guard vigilantly jsm 
interests and your honour. And I do here most deliberately and moot aoMMdy 
repeat what I have before said informally : that never, whfle I live and kAve ay 
reason, will I, a stockholder, consent to such a violation of their rights, and of 
our own duties, as is proposed ; and no motive, not even the union of lbs two 
academies, will ever weigh with me to change this solemn resolution. 

Gentlemen, I beg leave to call to your recollection that, on the 16th of Fi^ 
ruary, 1890, 1 asked the attention of this board to the draught of two by-lava, 
which I then offered, and which, after lying opon your table for consideralian» 
an unusual length of time, were, on the 4th of March, 1831, called up on tbs 
motion of Dr. Hosack, seconded by Mr. Robertson, and unanimously adopted. 
They are entered on the 24lh page of your book of minutes, from which, with 
your permission, I v^nll read them. 
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These ordinaneet were proposed by me for the purpose of removing those ob- 
JMtions, which, so far as I could aiiderstaiid them, had indoced artists to with- 
draw themselves from this, and to form a new academy ; by the first, artists are 
no longer required to pay twenty-five dollars, in order to become stockholders 
and members with us ; the exhibition of a work of art in our rooms, approved of 
course by us, as being entitled by its merits to be exhibited, admits every one 
who may wish it, to a free participation with us in all our rights as stockholders. 
And by Uie second, which requires that at all future times, a majority of the direc- 
tors shall l»e artists by profession, in the actual exercise " of their several pur- 
suits, whether of painting, sculpture, architecture, or engraving,'* it was intend- 
ed to guard the interests of the arts, in the most effectual manner, without vio- 
lating the rights of the stockholders. 

It appears to me, that by these two ordinances, the doors ef this institution are 
thrown open for the admission of all who choose to enter. While the pralimi- 
nary demand of the National Academy of Design requiree nothing less than the 
unconditional surrender of all the chartered ^ghts of all the partiee in this insti- 
tution. 

If, then, the proposed onion cannot be eflbeted upon some other basis, I pre- 
sume the negotiation is at an end ; and the two academies must remain as they 
are, separate and rival institotiona. 

And, however this may be lamented, we of the American Academy of the fine 
arts, have the satisfaction of knowing that the aeparation did not originate with 
US. We did not secede ; we were seceded from. And 1 confess that, at the 
time, I felt most severely, not only the act, but the manner of the secession ; but 
time and reflection have dissipated entirely thoee gloomy anticipations of ruin 
which I felt at first. We have survived the first fiiry of the tempest, and I am 
coafideot that we shall safely rids out the gale. 

The separation took place in 18S6, and was soon followed by an apprehensioa 
that the corporation was about to withdraw from us their protection, and to leave 
as without a roof under which to shelter our heads ; and soon this fear was 
realised — and we received formal notice to quit. 

Thank God, we did not sink under this accumulation of evils : on the contrary, 
our energy was roused to greater exertions ; and now we find ourselves, still, by 
the favour of a stockholder, under an excellent roof, at a moderate rent, with fine 
apartments, a respectable property, and few debts. And what I regard as the 
surest, happiest omen of future posperity, the members who left us are already 
replaced by young men of eminent talenu and unwearied industry. While others 
are rapidly coming forward, like the young leaves of spring, to replace with re- 
■ovated beauty aod vigour, what may have been desohited by the tempests of 
winter. 

Gentlemen, let us not forget that since the separation in 18S6, this city is im- 
mensely increased in numbers and in opulence. When I see entire streets of 
BOW and magnificent houses, which have been built in the upper part of the city 
since that period, I almost imagine myself to be carried back to Paris or to Lon- 
^. All these houses are elegantly furnished, and inhabited by families who 
BMmifestly must have some Uste for the arts. There was a time when I felt a 
wish that we had not two hundred stockholders, who, with their families are free 
to visit our exhibitions : I did consider this as an unfortunate deduction from 
•or probable receipts ; but now my fears on that head have vanished ; for what 
are two hundred to the multitude of opulent femilies who may, and will, end do, 
visit the various exhibitions. It does now appear to me that there is a fair pros- 
poet in future of ample patrona^ for both academies, and that we have only to 
pereist in an honourable and amicable emulation : the very spirit of fair emula- 
tion will probably elevate the arts to a higher degree of excellence than could 
ruasonably be expected if either of the academies stood alone, possessing a mo- 
■opolv of the rewards and honours of our pureuits. 

Gentlemen, there can be no doubt, but that the united efforU of the artists of 
both academies, would form one splendid exhibition: and as thepavment of one 
rent is easier than of two, no one can doubt, that a union of all the artists on 
pfopor terms, would be advantageous to all. But, gentlemsa, «v«i gold may be pur- 
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chtted at too high a price ; and it do«8 appear to me, that the priee d ewi n di J 
by the National Academy of Design, as the condition of union, ie altogether ex- 
travagant, and utterly inadmissible. 

May I beg, gentlemen, that this paper may be copied into your Miinates. 

JOHN TRUMBULL. 

JoniMry, S8, 1888. 

The committee from the National Academy reported that the eooncil had am- 
nimoosly accepted it. The committee from the American Acadenj repotted 
that "Colonel Tnunbnll lefr the chair, and made an addrees against amffptiig 
it ; and that after the address, the majority seemed so manifeetly op p oeed Co the 
report, that it was deemed annecessary to pat it to Tote, and it was ofdeied te 
be placed on file. Colonell Tmn^U's address was ordered to be eoleicd en 
the minates and three hundred copies to be printed!*' The addreaa is aoeovd- 
ii^y published, and it contains sentiments so disparaging to the arte, and 
represenutions to the recent negotiations, and of tne origin of the NatioMl 
Academy, so erroneous and so injurious, that we cannot, in justice to oonelfee 
and our profession, permit it to pass without examination. 

The first pages ot the address are principally occupied in ennmermtii^TarMns 
munificent acts of the stockholders of the American Academy. There can be 
no diflbrence of opinion on the character of acts like these. I therefore, need 
not dwell on this part, further than to ask, for what purpose is all thb panide ef 
names and rich siKs 1 Is it to inform us that the stockholders of tho American 
Academy are Ulierall Who denies iti Sorely not the Natioiial Acateij. 
We hare uniformly, in public and prirate, done ample justice to the g e ueio sii i 
and good intentions of the founders of the American Academy, ifiw is this 
«< enumeration of munificent acts'* made to bear against the report! CaJSMJ 
Trumbull says, ** with such an enuuMration of mnnificent acts of etockhoMeia 
before us, can there be one among us who can be persuaded to coDseat Is te 
monstrous act of ingratitude proposed, of Tiolating, or attempting to violale the 
rights of suffrage and of property, which, by our charter, are Tested in those m- 
tlemen t I trust there is not one who can deliberately consent to it. At leset 
gentlemen, I, whose name stands in your first charter, granted in 1806, as one 
of the original grantees, and first Tice-president of the institution, and whs 
have had the honour, during many years to be elected your president, feel mj- 
self hound by the most imperious duty to guard vigilantly your interests and 
your honour. And I do here most deliberately and most solemnly mpnsf, whM 
I hare before said informally, that never, while I live and have my reason, wfl 
I, a stockholder, consent to such a violation of their rights, and of our own 
duties, as is proposed ; and no motive, not even the union of the two acadesMSib 
will ever weigh with me to change this solemn resolution." And what is this 
monstrous act of ingratitude which has been proposed, and has caneed all this 
vehemence of protestation t Examine the report, is there in it any propoaiiion 
for <* violatinff or attempting to violate the rights of suffrage and of property" eC 
any individualt That mstrument contains Uie terms on which there is to bs a 
mutual surrender of rights, for a great and important object to both nolHS. 
Cannot one propose to another an equivalent for nis property without bMW lia- 
ble to a charge of *< attempting to violate his rights !'* Have we asked o« ear 
part for a surrender of any property or privilege without offering so sniiiull, 
ay, more than an s<^uivalent i Let us look at this point 

What gives the right to vote in the American Academy t Is it oot a ahsis sf 
stock 1 And is not the value calculable in dollars and cents! The price of a 
share is twenty-five dollars. Each stockholder's vote then is worth twsnty-ivs 
dollars. The interest of twenty-five dollars is one dollar and fifty cents par 
annum, which sum would anually purchase three season tickets for the ananal 
exhibition in the proposed new academy. Each stockholder's fomily will totf 
Uin on an average five persons; conseqoenthr, merely by free adiniseion to the 
annual sxhibilion, he would receive nearly double the interest of his money ; 
and when in addition we offer free attendance upon all the lectures, the schools 
and thp library, for which others must p.iy Hruinallv at li-ast twelve dollars, do we 
olffr nothing for a twenty-five dollar sharo ' F>//y per cent., one would think, is 
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food interest. But this is not «U. We make ourselves reponsible for the debts 
of the American Academy. We free the stockholders from this burden, and 
take it upon ourseWes to pay them from our own labours, from the profits of our 
own exhibitions ; (our own property being liable for our debts in the last resort 
and the property of the American Academy for their debts in the last resort ;) 
further, we ask only for the use of their property. We propose a board of trus- 
tees who are to hold the property of the American Academy, and without whose 
consent that property can noTer be alienated ; and these trustees are to be elect- 
ed annually, not by the artists, but b^ the present stockholders. A strange 
'* Tiolation of property'* truly, when it is left so under the control of its owners 
that it cannot be alienated without their consent. Tet, says Colonel Trumbull, 
we have a ** violation of the rights of suffirage and of propertv*' of the academy. 
Have we offered no equivalent for a twenty-five dollar share f 

The National Academy agree to grant to the body of academicians, one of 
*' the parties** of the American Academy, the same privileges with their own 
academicians ; they aip^ee to grant to the body of associates, another of *<the 
parties" of the American Acviemy, the same privileges with their own asso- 
ciates ; they agree to grant to the honorary members, the only remaining '* party" 
of the American Academy, the same privileffes with their honorary members. 
With all this in the report lying before him, the author of the address has the 
boldness to say, ** the preliminary demand of the National Academy of Desisn, 
requires nothing less than the unconditioiial surrender of all the chartered rights 
of ALL THB PABTiBs in this institution.** 

Let it be remembered, that it was only on the ground that the American Acade- 
my desired to make such a change in its constitution tu would give the cmUrcl to 
artiste^ that the National Academy consented to any negotiation whatever. The 
language of all the stockholders, with whom some of the members of the Na- 
tional Academy conversed previous to the negotiations, was, *' it is the desire of 
the great mass of the stockholders to give up the instihUion into the hands of the 
mrtists ;*' these were the very words, often repeated, in and out of the commit- 
tee. The answer was, " well, gentlemen, if this be the diqxMition, then all can 
easily be arranged ; we have only to settle the manner and the terms." The 
result of the arrangement is in the report, which speaks for itself. 

As the Nationu Academydid not seek this negotiation, so they are not dis- 
satisfied at its termination. They regret, however, that occasion has been taken 
from it to fill the public ear with reneweid disparaging representations of them- 
selves and their profession. The author of the address goes out of his way, (for 
it belongs to no part of his argument against the report,) to revive some hard 
names, with which, in the early stages of the existence of the National Acade- 
my, it was attempted to make us obnoxious. He says, ** we of the American 
Academj of Fine Aru, have the satisfaction of knowing that the separation did 
not origmate with os. We did not secede^ we were seceded from, dtc.** Here, 
and in several other parts of the same page, are the epithets reiterated of seces- 
sion and sepamiion. The impression left upon the public mind is, that we were 
formerly artists of the American Academy, and that, having deserted that institu- 
tion, we had set up another in opposition. It is time the public should be unde- 
ceived, if it be deceived on this point. The sentlemen who formed the National 
Academy of Design, were a class of thirty independent artists, who, having the 
interetts of their own profession to consult, combined together, ei^ht years ago, 
for mutual benefit, in a society called the Drawing AssocuUion, which afterwards 
resolved itself into the National Academy. They were not united and never 
had been unitod to the American Academy, neither were they opposed to it. But 
ivere not thoee that formed the National Academy, stockholders in the American 
Aeademy ? No, four only out of the thirty artists were stockholders in the 
American Academy ; where then is the ^und for the epithets, secession, sepa- 
ntfiofi, dec. 1 It is true the anists established an academy, but not by secesswn, 
as I have shown, nor in opposition^ as I shall show, before I close. 

On the first page of the address appears the following paragraph : ** It has 
been proved by all experience, and, indeed, it is a truism, that the arts cannot 
fkmrish, without patronage in some form ; it is manifeet, that artists cannot in- 
iMchangMbly imrehaae vbm works of each other and prosper ; they are neceesa- 
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nVf deptpdrat apMi Um protection of tbe riek aad Um gteaL Id iIub cowilfy 
llMn if BO aovereicii who cao establish and endow academiea, dkc** 



Let OS see horn uus paragiaph will read bjr sabstitniinf UUrmtmn for the arts; 
for it is as applieabfo to the one as the otbar. It is a tmisB, thai liilcrstarc 
ct— of ioontli without pationage im aoaM ktm ; it is asaiiifosty Ibat Mtfforr 
caaoot ioteichan^eably purchase the works of each other and prosper ; thej an 
n ec ess ir ily depende n t on the protection of the rich and tha groat, dtc All tUi 
is astrae otmukon as of arTtsto .• now let me ask of anjr arthor* what kind of 

Crmmge he seeks from the riek and the gremt 1 'VV'bat sort nf drymdrnff hs 
\ on them for fnUUion, in this eouatiy, since there is no s sp ry g yn to wbomhs 
can k»k for protecrien, no aristocracy on which he can depend lot fmirtmMgt f 
Is tkero a man of independent feehE^ of whaterer profession ha may be, who 
does not feel disgust at langvage like this 7 And is it to be aoppoaed thai the 
artists of the country are so bdiind the sentiments of their eonatrymen, as net 
to spurn any ftUrcmage or proTceiisnthat takes such a shape as tkisi — The artist, 
poor, helpless thin^, must learn to hoo and to in the haUs and antechambeffs sf 
my kifd, implore his lordship^s protection, advertise himself puioter to his majes- 
ty or his royal highness, boost orer his fellows, because he haa bia grace for a 
patron, and think himself well off if be may be permitted* to eome in al tke 
door of bis patron's galleiy. 

If there are any who de sire lo bare sack a patronizing institntion aa 
there are artists who desire to be thus fnUeUd and thus dependeni^ it is a free 
country, and there is room for all ; erery man to his taste ;«--bot the artists ef 
the National Academy have aome sense of character to be deadened, some pnds 



of profession to be bumbled, some aspirings after eicellence in art to be brnaght 
down, some of the independent spirit of their country te lose, before they can be 
bent lo the purposes of such an anti-repobtican institation. In makii^ tbesa le- 
BMiks on the biiwoage and aentimenta of the addreaa, I disclaim identi^im 
them with thoee of the stockhoUera of the American Academy. I know not that 
there are any who have imbibed such degrading notiena of the arte, er seek emh 
iMBptuous opinions of artists ; if there are, we wish them to rally nwnd jmt 
such a tree as the sentiments of ths address would nnrtors. We believe that 
oar climate is uncongenial to the growth of such an aristocratic plant ; and thit 
the public will not Im lonff in deciding whether such an institutien, or the Na- 
tional Academy, is most in harmony with the independent character of tlie conatiy. 
I come now to spMk of the fimdmmental cmue of the coUisioos between tht 
two academies ; collisions which, it is to be feared, will often recur, until thii 
€mue shall be removed. It lies in the name of Axaitmi ef ArtM^ given at ill 
formation to the American Academy of Fine Arte. It was not an Academy sf 
Arts, and could not be, for it wauted the essenii&l fualUff of an Academw ef 
Arts, viz., a body df erlieU to eomini its emuenu ; and no provisioo is made in 
its constitution, to give it into the hands of artists at a future period. £vsiy 
Academy of Arts in the world is ezclusively under the control of artiftta, whs 
sleet into their own body, choose their ow^ officers, and manage the entire con- 
cerns of the academy ; subject onl^, in aristocratic and despotic countriea. Is 
the approval or disapproval of the king or emperor, and even in Cngiand tht 
monarch, the patron^ nas yielded to the will of the artist f 



• "All artists shall he permiited to exhibit their works. Amatenn sftaBIsi 
to expose their performaacea." 

[Lawsoftkt At 




t An anecdote of an oecmrence, not lone ago, in tke Royal Academy of 
illustrate the kind of controlin that monarcninal ooantnr, i 



don, will well illustrate the kind of controlin that monarcninal ooantry, 
theking exercises over the artists. Sir Thomas Lawrence's death oecamoMd ths 
vacancy of the presidential chair of the Royal Academy.— The king, (George IV.,) 
desirous of seeing the celebrated Wilkie elevated to the vacant acat, hintrd bs 
wishes, in a tone a littlo too dictatorial to the academicians. The academi- 
cians, icelinfi; that their independence was attacked, and although Wilkie was 
a deserved favourite with them all, and but for the offinoiisnoBs of the kinir would 
havehrrn their rli(>i<e. immediately elected Sir M. A. Shee their prrsid«nt, wHa 
slill fills the eh.iir with honour to himself nn<I fo (he academy. S(» ptr(»iii» va^ 
puhlic opinion in fuvofir of this of act of independence, that theking rat. tied tiu ; 
choice. 
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1 liave thoaght it my duty to place before the public these 
transactions and documents; indeed in this work it was una- 
voidable. Let the general reader pass over the chapters on 
academies, but let the lover of the arts peruse them carefully, 
and he will never again ask the question, *' Why does not the 
two institutions unite T* or listen to assertions, that the artists 
who form and govern the National Academy of Design are 
** disorgamzerSf'* or **$eceders^" from an academy of which they 
were members, or dissatisfied persons who desired to possess 
property belonging to others. 

The National Academy of Design is rich in beautiful casts 
from the antique, and splendid models for the student of or- 
nament in architecture and the mechanic arts. The school is 
opened three evenings in the week, the teachers being artists 
of the first class, and the teaching gratuitous. Never having 
had any encouragement from government, either of the United 
States, the state of New-York, or the city of New- York, the 
institution has incurred a debt in establishing its schools for 
the public benefit, otherwise students would not incur any ex- 
pense. They now pay for light and fire. There are three 
distinct schools now open : one for drawing from the antiqa^, 
one for modelling, and one for the study of ornament, or the 
ornamental school.* 

List of donations from firiends of the arts to the National 
Academy of Design, New- York. 

A bust, being his first attempt in sculpture— presented by J. S. Cogdell, Esq. 
Two pictures, one ** Presentinj^ flowers to the Pope, the other a batUe 

piece — presented by Louis Mark, Esq., consul at Bavaria* 
A cast of Milo— Hiresented by Mr. Dixey. 

A cast of a dog from the antique — presented by Michael PaflT, Esq. 
A number of casts of various descriptions — presented by Messrs. Archibald 

and Alexander Robertson. 
Statue of Morcuiy and a bronze Midas — ^presented by Cav. Alberto Thor- 

waldsen. 
Venus of Hiorwaldsen, and Venus and Cupid by Gibson — presented by 

Daniel Coit, Esq. 
Statue of Venus entering the bath — presented by Richard Wyatt, Esq. 
Cupid and bust of Columbus — presented by Si^iore Trentcnova. 
Pamese Hercules, a splendid coU^ssal cast, being the only one on this side 

of tlw Atlantic — presented by G. W. Lee, F^sq. 
Augustus (bust,) Torso, and Antinoiis, of the Braschi palace (colossal) — pre- 

•ented by Mendrs J. Cohen, Esq. 
A number of Bronze medals — presented by Signore Girometti. 



* I am informed that tho artists of Philadelphia have or^nized an Academy 
of DetigYi, to he directed hy artists, and com|>osed of artists only, with an an- 
boaI exhibition of the works of living artists, to support these schools, and form 
a fund for the unfortunate professors of ait. They h»vc called it ** The Artist's 
Fund Academy.** 
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A bust of Amcricus Vespacius — presented by J. J. Biowere. 

Yaae of the Villa Albani, Genie suppliant, Houdon's aoatomical figure, L«fi 
of GerraanicuB, and a rariely ot parts of the human body Id plairter, frooi 
nature and the antique, also the arabesque ornaments of the l^^ggK of 
Raffaelle and rare works on the arts— presented by J. Fennimofe Cwh 
per, Esq. 

A valuable collection of impressions from antique and modem gems— pre- 
sented by Lieut. G. W. Williams, of the engineer com. 

Several Tolumes to the library — presented by Thomas Dizcm, Esq. 

Planches anatomiques, a Tusage des jeunes gens — presented by F. G. 
King, M. D. 

Several engravings by himself— presented by M. E. Corr, engraver aad 
professor at Antwerp. 

A medallion — ^presented by Count Hawkes le Grice. 

A copy of Ruben's picture of the fates, weaving the web of life of Mary dt 
Medicis — presented by C. M. Patterson, Esq. 

A donation of fifty dollars — presented by Miss Glover. 

ALONZO HARTWELL— MICHAEL PEKEMINO— 

GEORGE COOKE— 1820. 

Mr. Hartwell now distingaished among oar engraven oa 
woody was born in Littleton, Mass., February 19, 1805, and 
at the age of seventeen, placed with a merchant in Bottoo, 
but preferring the fine arts, particularly engraving, be Iraai- 
ferred himself to the work shop of Mr. Throop, and pracliicd 
with the burin until his master removed from Boston. Hart- 
well then engaged with Mr. Abel Bowen, a wood engraver, 
and with him has acquired the beautiful art he professes. 

Fekemino was a Piedmontese architect and draftsman, wiio 
on arriving, exhibited very clever specimens of drawing with 
the pen, shaded by stippling with that instrument. He applied 
to Mr. Durand for instruction in engraving, and was received 
as a pupil. He soon succeeded in engraving several beads, 
among which was one of his instructor, from a portrait by 
Waldo and Jewett. He removed to Philadelphia and worked 
for a time ; but wishing to return to Europe, by way of raising 
the wind for the voyage, he erased the name of Durand frooi 
the plate he had engraved, representing his teacher in honest 
art, and substituted that of Bolivar, then high in popular 
favour, and making our peaceful fellow-citixen pass for the 
fire-eating liberator, he sold the counterfeit readily, and got 
ofl* with the spoil. 

Mr. Coohe was born in St. Mary's county, Maryland, the 
nth of March, 1793. He had the usual desire in childhood 
to represent forms in the shape of pictures, and with about the 
usual success of those who are tempted in after life to pursue 
the arts of design. His father was a lawyer, and gave Goorce 
a good education. In his foiirtetiitli \v\\v (ISO?) \\v liivt v;,w 
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a portrait in oil, it was by Staart: this he attempted (o copy 
in water colours, and his attempt encouraged General Mason 
to write for the terms' on which C. W. Peale would receive him 
as a pupil. He was referred to Rembrandt, just then returned 
from Europe, who was willing to receive him, says my informant 
** for something like 2000 dollars." This put a damper for a 
time to young Cooke's hopes, as his father did not encourage 
them. In the year 1817, Mr. Cooke married Miss Heath of 
Virginia, and in some measure guided by Charles B. King, 
he again after the death of his father attempted painting. 

In the 27th year of his age, Mr. Cooke commenced painting 
professionally, and says that, " from that day to this he has 
never been without a subject engaged," if the time engaged 
in travelling be excepted. This I believe is more than any 
other painter can say with truth. In Alexandria and in Rich- 
mond Mr. Cooke found constant employment, but his labours 
affected his health, and he determined to visit Europe. Ac- 
companied by his wife, he sailed from New-York for Havre 
the 26th of July, 1826. In the Louvre he studied the works of 
olden time. After a month in Paris, Mr. Cooke hastened to 
Italy. His first permanent residence was in Florence, where 
he entered as a student of the casts and statues of the academy. 
He studied anatomy. But his principal devotion was to copy- 
ing from the old masters in the galleries. From October 
1827 to Jane 1829, he studied in Rome, as he has said, <* day 
and night." Naples he merely visited. Returning to Paris, 
he stopped in the cities in his route, and on his arrival at the 
capital of France found his health so much impaired, that he 
was obliged to place himself under the care of a celebrated 
surgeon, and undergo an operation which happily restored 
him. 

After an absence of five years Mr. Cooke returned to New- 
York, 1830, in which city he has exhibited his works with 
success, and, as he has said, found constant employment. 

Mr. Cooke is an intelligent man, and communicates his ideas 
by words with great fluency and propriety. In the course of 
his European studies he has been harassed by ill health ; but 
judging from the number of copies made by him, and brought 
home, his industry has been very great, and he has employed 
himself assiduously. Perhaps copying a less number might have 
been ecpially advantageous lo his style and general improve- 
ment. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 



Inmanborn ai Utica— his choice of books— pupil of J. W. Jarvi»— great i 
»!*. Cole— birth— removal lo the west—early stru^es to becoi 
veutui«s in the western states — arrival in Philadelphia— New- 



of G. W. Bru en, Esq.— Studies on the banks of the Hudson— hia pictures coai- 
mand a sale, and he has many orders— Visit to England and Itmty— return •mi 
mmense improvement — Luman Reed, Esq. 

HENRY IN MAN— 1820. 

This eminent artist was born at Utica, in the slate of Neiv- 
York, on the 20th of October, 1801. His inrancy and that 
of this great and flourishing place are coeval. Hit parenli 
were English, and among the first settlers of Utica* Like noit 
who are prominent as painters, his early delights were coih 
nected with pictures, and his first aspirations to be enrolled 
among famous artists. He read, as soon as he coold read, a 
translation from Madame de Genlis' ** Tales of the Castle^** 
and here he found food to nourish and strengthen bis late. 
Among the notes to one of the stories contained in that work, 
are to be found brief biographies of celebrated painters and 
sculptors. He never wearied of poring over their histories; 
and the name of Raphael embodied in his young mind all that 
could be conceived of greatness. It is a proof of an exiraor- 
dinary intellect, when the love of facts supersedes the universal 
appetite for fiction. 

The father of Mr. Inman perceiving the bent of bis son's 
mind, thus early disclosed, kindly encouraged his inclinations. 
An itinerant drawing master was engaged to give him lessons: 
but the poor man and poorer artist, soon found it necessary to 
decamp from Utica, leaving his pupil and his creditors In 
mourn his absence. 

About the year 1812 the parents of Mr. Inman reuKnred to 
the city of New- York, and there the study of drawing was r^ 
commenced under a competent teacher, who was engaged at 
the day school which Henry attended. About the year 1814, 
Wertmuller's celebrated picture of Danae was exhibited at 
Mr. Jarvis's rooms in Murray-street, and thither, as to other 
exhibitions, the father of the young aspirant took him. Henry 
was not satisfied with one visit to the rooms of such a painter 
as Jarvis, and the result of his second visit is so well told by 
himself, in a letter from which I am permi(te<l to make the ex- 
tract, lliat \ ciivc it in his own w ords : 
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*' On a second visit when I went alone, I saw Mr. Jarvis 
himself* who came up from his painting room into the apart- 
ment in which the Danae with other works of art, was placed. 
On observing his entrance witli maul stick in his hand, and 
palette on his arm, I removed my hat and bowed, presuming 
that he was the proprietor of the establishment. At that time 
I regarded an artist with peculiar reverence. Without notic- 
ing my salutation he walked rapidly towards me, and with his 
singular look of scrutiny, peered into my face. Suddenly he 
exclaimed, '* By heavens, the very head for a painter !" He 
then put some questions to me, invited me below stairs, and 
permitted me to examine his portfolios* He shortly after 
called upon my father and proposed to take me as a pupil. I 
was at this time preparing for my entrance to the West Point 
Institution as a cadet, for which I had already obtained a war- 
rant. My father left the matter to myself, and [ gladly acceded 
to Mr. Jarvis's proposal. I accordingly entered upon a seven 
years' apprenticeship with him. Notwithstanding his phreno- 
logical observations upon my cranium, a circumstance con- 
nected with my first effort in oil colours would seem to contra- 
dict the favourable inference it contained. Another of his stu- 
dents and myself were set down before a small tinted land- 
scape, with instructions to copy it. Palettes and brushes were 
Ct into our hands, and to work we went. After much anxious 
>king and laborious daubing, Mr. Jarvis came up to see 
what progress we had made. After regarding our work for 
some moments in silence, he astounded us with these words, 
* Get up ! Get up ! These are the damn'dest attempts 1 ever 
saw ! Here ! Philip ! (turning to a mulatto boy who was 
grinding paints in another part of the room,) take the brushes 
and finish what these gentlemen have begun so bravely !' All 
this took place in the presence of several strangers who had 
come to look at the gallery. You can imagine what a shock 
our selP-love received. Such mortifications are the most en- 
during of all remembrances. Notwithstanding this rebuff, I 
managed to make other and more successful efforts." 

Well might he say so. A short time after he worked upon 
the same canvases with his teacher. Mr. Inman remained 
with Mr. Jarvis during the whole time of his engagement, aad 
with him visited New-Orleans and other cities. 

Immediately upon his emancipation he commenced portrait 
and miniature painter, well qualified for both branches. He 
must have entered into another engagement as soon as the first 
was ended, for I remember meeting him, and congratulating 
him upon his freedom and success, adding, ** Now as soon as 
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}'ou can visit Europe," and being told the next day thai be 
was mnrried to Miss O'Briaii. To judge by his success, a 
visit lo Europe would have been superfluous. In iDiniuIuret 
Mr. Inman is second only to the works of Malbone, but the 
demand Tor oil portraits in lar^e has induced him to reliiiquiih 
that branch of art to his friend and fofmer pupil ThoinHS S. 
Cummi„B,. 

In 1824-5, Mr. Inman joined the association of artists for 
drawing, and on the establishment of the National Academy 
of Design, was elected vice-president, which office he 6lled 
until his removal to Philadelphia, within a short distiince of 
which city, at Mount Holly, he had purchased an estate, flf J 
farm and cottage, where he can paint surrounded by his family 1 
with the delights of rural scenes in summer, and the comfortt J 
of his own fireside in winter. 1 

The versatility as well as excellence of Mr. Inman as aa j 
artist, was once expressed m me by Mr. Sully in nearly these 
words, " I remember ^oing ronnii your exhibition of the 
National Academy at Clinton-hall in New York, and seeing a 
line landscape, I asked, ' Who painted this ^' The answer was, 
' Inman.' Then 1 came to a beautiful group of figures — ' Ah, 
this is very clever — let us see whose this is,' I looked at my 
catalogue, — ' Inmnn.' Then some Indians caught my eye — 
catalogue again — ' Inman.' A little further on, and I ex- 
claimed, ' By George, here is the finest miniature I have seen 
for many a day ." it was a lady in black, ' Who is this minia- 
ture painter.-" 'Inman.' His large portraits I was acquainted 
with, but this variety of style took me altogether by surprise." 

To Mr. Inman the Arts of Design owe, in addition lo Iii» 
many pictures and their influence, two excellent painters, one 
in oil and the other in miniature, in the latter Mr. Thomas S. 
Cummingg, in the former Mr. G. W. Twibill. 

Since writing the above, Mr. Inman has removed with his 
family to New-York, having, as I understand, engagements 
which would render his country residence inconvenienU 

THOMAS COLE— 1820. 
It appears to me that few pictures can be more touching 
than that of an amiable, virtuous, well educated, and tenderly 
nurtured family, expatriated by reverse of fortune, and strug- 
gling among strangers for a subsistence. The parenU obliged 
to have recourse, not only lo temporary expedients, lo prolong 
their own existence for the sake of their chiidi-en, but to try 
avocations, of which their only kimwiedge is derived from tlie 
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reading of days when books were the elegant employment 
of leisure hours, and the study of science the favourite pursuit 
of life. 

Let us suppose such a family composed of females, with the 
exception of the father and the youngest child, transported 
from England, and all its ever ready facilities for pleasure and 
comfort, to the western wilds of America. 

The father of such a family applies the knowledge he had 
gained from books, to the establishment of a manufactory on a 
puny scale, of some articles which begin to be wanted iu the 
newly risen towns of the west ; and which requires little capital 
or credit. He hopes that, by saving the cost of transportation 
which a bulky article incurs in proportion to its value, he may 
with profit supply his neighbours at a rate lower than the trader. 
The mother and the daughters cheerfully assist — renounce all 
former elegancies — attend to the domestic economy with scru- 
pulous frugality, and aid in such part of the creative process as 
comes within their sphere. 

For a time, industry and ingenuity appear to succeed ; but 
the sale of the Wares is tardy ; the term of credit expires ; the 
effort fails, and poverty is rendered more poor — perhaps is 
aggravated by want of power to fulfil engagements made in 
perfect good faith. 

This is in part an imaginary, and in part a picture from 
real life. Mr. Cole, now one of the first painters in landscape, 
as I believe, that the world possesses, and one of its most amia- 
ble of men, was born in England, and brought to America in 
childhood ; and although by birth English, his relatives both 
by the male and female side, resided in this country previous 
to his birth. His grandfather was a farmer, that is, what all 
American farmers are, a yeoman cultivating his own soil, near 
Baltimore, in the latter part of the last century. His family, 
like that of C. R. Leslie, is Anglo-American, some born on 
one side the ocean and some on the other. Himself, like 
Leslie, born in England, yet bred in America ; and so strong 
is his desire to have a right to call that country his, which he 
feels to be At>, that I have heard it said he has exclaimed, *' I 
would give my left hand to identify myself with this country, 
by being able to say I was born here." 

This is strong language, yet it agrees with that enthusiasm, 
which marks his character — an enthusiasm generally suppres- 
sed by modesty, but apparent in the works of his pencil. 

His family, consisting of his parents, three sisters, and him- 
self the youngest child, and only son, resided at one time in 
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Philadelpltia. afterwards in Pillsburg, and ttwi 
ville, Oliio. In this last place, in 1818, his father 
a paper-hanging raanufaciori', and Thomas wai early. 
in drawing patterns and combining pigments for 
This was his first step on thai ladder, whose summit tie has at- 
tained. 

From bis infancy he was fond of drawing, and passioaaiely 
devuled to the contemplation of the scenery of nature. Aa 
excessive ba&hfuluess joined to tliis love of the cotabination of 
lend, water, and sky, which the ordinary eye may be said not 
to see, caused him to avoid the society nut only of adulu, 
but ofchildren of his own age — he sought and found in nalun 
the pleasure which seemed denied to him elsewhere. 

To ramble through the woods, or on tlie beautiful bank* of 
the Ohio, indulging in day-dreams, was the apparently idir 
occupation of a most active mind— of one who has proved 
a moat persevering and industrious practitioner and student of 
nature's lessons. 

I am permitted to copy a part of a letter, in wUicli thepwv 
icr speaks of this period of his life. '* My school op|>ortuaitia 
were very small j reading and music were among my recn-k> 
tkms, but drawing occupied most of my leisure hours. My 
first attempts were made from cups and saucers, Irom liK-m, I 
rose to copying prints, from copying prints to making original*. 
My employment in my father's business was somewhat to 
my luiud, but there was too little art aiid too much raaoual 
laliour fur one of an imaginative mind. 

" About the year 1620, Mr. Stein, a portrait painter, canw 
to Steubenville. I becnme acciuaintcd with him — saw his 
piiiiit, and ciiiisidtTcd his works wonderful I believe (hey 
were respectable. He lent me an English work on painting; 
(I have forgotten its title,) it was illuslraicd with engravingi, 
and treated of design, composition, and colour. This book 
was ray companion day and night, nothing could separate u*^ 
my usual avocations were neglected — painting was all in all to 
me, 1 had made some proficiency in drawing, and had en- 
graved a little both in wood and copper, but not until now bad 
my passion for painting been thoroughly roused — my love for 
the art exceeded all love— my ambition grew, and in my iaia- 
gination I pictured the glory of being a great painter. Tbe 
nautes of Siuart and Snily came to my ears like tiie titles of 
great conquerors, and the great masters were hallowed above 
all eartidy things." 

About this period, his father's afliiirs were nnprnsperoust and 
the youth felt himself called upon for exertion in some new 
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field, for his own snpport, and the assistance of his beloved 
family. He determined to be a painter. In the letter above 
quoted from, is a passage which marks his character, and could 
only come from himself. He says : 

'' I had painted several landscapes, but bad never drawn 
from nature, although I had looked at her ' with a loving eye.' 
One of these landscapes Judge Tappan, of Steubenville, hap- 
pened to see, and being pleased with it, invited me to look at 
a copy he had made from Stuart. He lent me a palette, and 
gave me some excellent advice. This kindness I repaid un- 
gratefully, for I unfortunately broke the palette ; and although 
I oflen met him in the street, my excessive bashfulness prevented 
me from making any explanation or apology for keeping it so 
long. This circumstance gave me much pain, and although 
it may appear trivial, it marks my common conduct in those 
days, and is one of a thousand follies of that nature committed 
through diffidence. Indeed it is oi^ly of late years that I have 
surmounted this weakness. 1 long endeavoured to conquer it, 
and often when I knew my folly, and struggled with it, I have 
heard my heart beat, and felt myself incapable of utterance, in 
the presence of persons neither distinguished or talented. 
This weakness perhaps might be dignified with the title of ner- 
vousness ; be that as it may, I have in a great measure con- 
quered it, or it has cured itself." 

Up to this time young Cole had only made drawings of 
beads with the black lead pencil, but now, 1820, he took np 
the palette to paint portraits. His father first submitted to 
the operation. It was pronounced like. Another and ano- 
ther succeeded ; and the three, although painted unskilfully 
and without proper materials, gave satisfaction and encourag- 
ed the would-be painter to proceed in a path that he hoped 
would lead to the object of his wishes, the power to assist bis 
beloved parents and sisters. From this aflectionate group he 
parted for St. Clairsville, thirty miles from home. On a clear, 
keen rooming in February, the young adventurer climbed the 
hills that surround Steubenville ; the glittering frost-crystals 
dancing in the air ; and although on foot and heavily laden, 
bis spirits were light, and hope and youthful confidence added 
tbe wings of Mercury to his feet.. Over his shoulder was 
slong a green baixe bag, containing a scanty stock of wearing 
apparel, his German flute, his paints, a cumbrous stone muller^ 
and brushes of various kinds, many of them his own manufac- 
ture. His equipments for entering the world were all heavy 
except his purse, which contained but one solitary dollar. 
Tbe morning, like tbe morning of life, was bright, tbe earth 
VOL. II. 45 
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was firm under his feet ; bat as the day advanced a thaw cane 
on, the walking became laborioas and bis limbs weary, and 
about twenty miles on his way he encountered a rivulet with- 
out bridge and but slightly frozen. He sought a crosnng 
place ; and at length, enticed by the appearance of horses' 
tracks on the ice, he ventured and reached the middle of the 
stream in safety, but his frail bridge broke and he was plunged 
to the bottom. Happily the water reached no higher than his 
breast, and lifting the green bag with all his treasure over Ui 
head, he walked to the opposite shore, breaking the ice for t 
passage, and not knowing but every step would plunge him 
deeper in the cold element, or subject him to being carried 
under the ice — we may be thankful that neither happened — 
and glowing with the exertion, he reached the shore in safety. 
The evening was now coming on, and with it the freeiing 
state of the atmosphere— our pedestrian had two miles to go 
in his dripping clothes, the road was up hill, but he ran all 
the way, and thus probably prevented the inconveniences 
which might be anticipated from bis adventure. At the vil- 
lage of Mount Pleasant he found the hospitality of an inn and 
a kind landlord, who lent him dry clothes ; there, seated by t 
blazing fire with a good supper before him, he felt like one 
who had overcome all difficulties, and was about to enjoy the 
fruits of his victory. So terminated the first day of a jonmey, 
in search of fame and fortune, as a portrait painter. 

Early the next day our adventurer arrived at St. Clairsrille, 
and his first inquiries of the landlord were to ascertain what 
hopes he might indulge of success as a painter. The answers 
were most discouraging. A German painter had been some 
time in the village, and had painted all the paintable faces. 
Cole felt his hopes at once blighted, but he was too proud to 
recede and return to Steubenville without further effort, and 
the first was to visit the German and look at his works. One 
glance revived his hopes ; and though conscious of his own 
deficiencies, when he saw the abortive attempts of his rival, fat 
might have exclaimed with the Italian, ** auch io sono pittore.** 
He determined to wrestle with this German Hercules, and was 
fortunate enough to find a saddler willing to sit for his por- 
trait in exchange for a saddle, — Hope whispering, ** perhaps 
some one else will give you a horse for a portrait,'' but the 
horse never came to be saddled. The saddler's picture was 
thought like, aud one who had been in Philadelphia pro- 
nounced the handling excellent Poor Cole, struggling for 
life, little thought of handling, and scarcely knew the meaning 
of the word. His next employer was an officer of militia, nliu 
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paid him with a silver watch. Another sitter, a store-keeper, 
furDished the watch with a gold chain, which proved like the 
gold chains of Michael Perex, the *' Copper Captain." 

Mr. Cole has said to a friend that nothing delighted him so 
much as that his sitters should fall asleep, (which was not un- 
frequent) he then felt that he had them in his power. Poor 
as were both his pictures and the payment, Cole advanced his 
reputation, and was pronounced better than Des Combes^ the 
German, who left the field to him, and his triumph was com- 
plete when he was required '* to doctor" the German's pic- 
tures — for the cure he received a pair of shoes and a dollar — 
the first and last be received in St. Clairsville. The saddle, 
watch and watch-chain were not found sufficient at the end 
of three months to satisfy the landlord of his inn, who would 
not be painted in payment ; however, he took the chattels, in 
addition to a drinking scene for his bar-room, and sufiered his 
boarder to depart with ike dollar in his pocket. He had been 
advised by a gentleman of Zanesville, one hundred miles ofi*, 
to visit that place, with assurance of his influence in his 
favour : he further premised to sit for his portrait and ** did 
not doubt but Duncan, the tavern-keeper of Zanesville, woald 
agree to have himself painted in payment of board." 

Here were bright prospects ! and in three days the pedes- 
trian painter reached Zanesville, with his green baiie bag on his 
back. During this time he walked incessantly from mom till 
night, except that in the middle of the day he sat down by a 
spring, pulled out the crust he had saved from his breakfast, 
and after his firugal meal made the woods ring with the notes 
of his flute. His flute was not only the solace of hb solitude, 
but procured him, like that of Goldsmith, at night a lodging 
and kind treatment, withont the usual disbursement for such 
favours at an inn. Notwithstanding this cheap travelling, he 
arrived with empty pockets at Zanesville. His prospects on 
entering the town did not appear so brilliant as when he 
was one hundred miles ofi*, and when he entered '* Duncan 
the tavern-keeper's" inn, he found his German evil genius, 
who had been a week before him, and painted the landlord and 
his family. The person who invited the visit, did not desert 
him, he sat for his portrait, and the unconquerable spirit of 
youth buoyed the young painter and carried him through. 
He took a room, offered himself as a teacher of drawing — he 
bad no sitters, and but two scholars. At length he was 
patronized by a tailor and a barber; but when the time of set- 
tlement with his landlord came, the scoundrel who had tempted 
bim to stay by engaging an historical picture^ would only be 
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satisfied by cash. In vain the young man stated that he had 
only stayed at his house in consequence of his promise 
to employ him — that he was destitute and could not pay. 
The reasonings of poverty are always poor ; he was answeral 
by a threat of the jail, and was only relieved by several 
gentlemen combining and paying the debt, tmsting, as weD 
they might, to his countenance, manners, and assurances of 
reimbursement. 

He had been two months in Zanesville, and had concluded 
a treaty of peace with Des Combes, the German. It was 
based upon this condition from the Dutchman : '* If yoo will 
say notink apout ma bigtures, I will say notink apont yours.** 

Chilicothe now was the land of promise, and another hmt- 
dred miles was to be trudged on foot with the green baiie bag 
and its luggage, strapped over the pedestrian's shonlder. It 
was now the burning heat of summer, and health as well as 
hope began to fail. But on-— on the wanderer mnst go, and 
in two days and a half he came in sight of Chilicothe, on the 
noon of an excessively hot day. To walk forty miles a daj 
was no difficult task to this apparently delicate young maa. 
Happily he had always accustomed himself to the eierdse 
which has enabled him, in the days which succeeded ikeee ef 
necessity^ to walk for pleasure or to explore the beauties of 
nature for his incomparable landscapes, over distances thai 
would, in naming, appal most athletic men. To mount the 
hills, to climb the precipice, which promised a pictiires<pe 
view, and to overcome difficulties in the pursuit of his sliKyes 
which opened subjects that otherwise were closed to him, has 
been the practice of his happier days, and has added both lo 
his strength of body and power of pencil. 

Fatigued and heated as he was when he gained the first 
view of Chilicothe, he found himself near the banks of the 
Sciota, he sought the shade of the trees which bordered the 
river, bathed himself, washed a shirt, and sat down to rumi- 
nate while it dried. He took courage. Chilicothe, a 
field of action, was before him— the German was behind 
and happily again never haunted him. He had stopped at a 
village called Lancaster, (through which Cole passed and 
heard the blessed news) and finding an opening in a new line, 
threw away palette and brushes, and commenced preaching. 

Encouraged by these considerations, the young itinerant 
entered Chilicotlie, and at first fortune seemed to smile. The 
landlord of the inn and his wife consented to take their por- 
traits for his board ; but no more sitters came. He obtained 
some pupils in drawing, but the hope of accumulating some- 
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thing to carry to those for whose welfare he wished to labour, 
became fainter and fainter — all that he had yet done was done 
in vain. He received information that the family intended to 
remove to Pittsburg — he abandoned his plan of pursuing his 
journey to Tennessee, and determined to return. At Chili- 
coihe, notwithstanding his strict economy, his expenses ex- 
ceeded his means, and some small debts were due. On a 
picture of Washington, painted from the print, he relied for 
relief, and sent it to auction. It sold for five dollars ; but a 
friend rescued the picture and obtained twenty-five for him, by 
a raffle. He now turned his face towards home, and aAer five 
days and a few hours' walking entered Steubenville, and found 
himself in the arms of those who rejoiced to receive the wan- 
derer,* whether rich or poor. 

The family removed to Pittsburg, but he unexpectedly 
found himself in request at Steubenville, and remained during 
the winter employed in painting portraits. He was called upon 
to exercise his skill as a scene painter likewise, by an associa- 
tion of those who play for their own amusement. 

His father, on arriving at Pittsburg, endeavoured to es- 
tablish a fioor-cloth manufactory, and Thomas repaired thither 
to assist. He applied himself assiduously to designing patterns, 
preparing colours, and all the labour that might aid the pro- 
ject, but all failed, doubtless through want of capital. The 
spring had arrived, and the young painter seemed to awake 
to the beauties of nature in landscape, and to feel not only his 
love for, but his power in that branch of art. Heretofore, in 
his portuit of art, he had been straying in a wrong path. He 
now began in 1823, to make studies from nature. Every 
morning before it was light, he was on his way to the banks of 
the beautiful Monongahela, with his paper and pencils. He 
made small, but accurate studies of single objects ; a tree, a 
leafless bough — every ramification and twig was studied, and 
as the season advanced he studied the foliage, clothed his naked 
trees, and by degrees attempted extensive scenes. He had 
niiw found the right path, and what is most extraordinary, he 
had found the true mode of pursuing it. Thus in those studies 
whose results we now see, he passed the early morning, and 
by nine o'clock returned to the labour of the day as a manu- 
facturer. 

To me the struggles of a virtuous man endeavouring to 
buflet fortune, steeped to the very lips in poverty, yet never 
despairing, or a moment ceasing his exertions, and finally over* 
coming every obstacle, is one of the most sublime objects of 
contemplation, as well as the most instmctive and encouraging. 
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that can be presented to the mind. Such a man is truly a hero, 
whether he sink or swim. 

But the struggles of young Cole were not yet over. Berides 
his studies and his labour in the manufactory, Thomas engra- 
ved in meczotintoa head of Jackson, and painted several por- 
traits and landscapes. So passed the summer, and the winter 
brought colder and more blighting prospects to the manufSic- 
turers. The young man saw that he must be a painter or starve, 
and determined to go to Philadelphia and seek his fortune. 
With means altogether inadequate, but looking only to the 
end, he obtained the consent of bis parents once more to ven- 
ture from home. His fond mother was always confident of 
his success, and would have sacrificed every thing to aid hiai 
in his favourite pursuit. 

Early one dark morning in November, there was a sprink- 
ling of snow on the ground, he took leave of his parents and 
sisters, rich in good wishes and blessings, but poor in pocket : 
a few dollars were all that could be spared to aid his long 
journey and adventurous purpose. His trunk was placed in t 
carrier^s wagon, and he promised his mother to travel with it 
This arrangement impeded the traveller, besides snbjecting 
him to the necessity of bearing, especially at night, the bias* 
phemy and obscene language of his conductor, and those who 
put up at the carriers' inns by the way. During the day he 
escaped fi*om this moral pestilence by walking ahead, bat tbea 
he had the trouble of retracing his steps to learn what bad be- 
come of his trunk, and the drunkard who had charge of it 
He generally found his guide engaged in a drunken qaarreL 
Thus sleeping at night on straw and walking by day exposed 
to the sleet and rain, which at this season usually enshroud the 
Allegbanies, he at length entered the great city of Philadel- 
phia. He had before only seen it as a child, and now the 
lofty buildings, wide streets and busy multitude, struck hkn 
with admiration and awe. Accustomed to the lowly stmctures 
of the west and the solitude of the wilderness, he felt oppressed, 
and in the midst of a crowd of strangers his spirits sunk under 
a sense of solitude greater far than that of the forest. 

He was now to seek instruction and employment. His plan 
for living, as he cOuld not pay for board, was to take an empty 
room, sleep in the blanket he had brought from home, and 
live upon bread and water. And he commenced this mode of 
life. But the hardships he had previously undergone from 
cold and poor fare, brought on a serious illness. One mom- 
uvj; after a nic^ht in December passed in misery from cold, he 
found lilmself scarcely able to rise, and in cxcruciatinir pain. 
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He made his way down stairs, and told the people of the house 
that he was very ill. They were strangers to him and far from 
rich ; but the woman was rich in that which characterizes the 
sex, and during an illness of several weeks, he received her 
kind attentions, although no good Samaritan appeared to pay 
the cost. The young adventurer's funds were soon exhausted. 
By selling a camera obscura and some other articles, he pro- 
cured a stove and fuel, and as soon as he was able commenced 
painting. 

He obtained through the kindness of Mr. Thackara the 
keeper, permission to draw at the Pennsylvania Academy of 
Fine Arts, but was so overwhelmed by the specimens of art, 
that he used to go day after day and gaze on the casts and 
pictures, until the keeper aroused him, saying, ** Young man, 
this is no place to lounge in ; your permission is for you to 
draw here." This was a hard cut to the sensitive youth ; but 
the old gentleman meant well, and was afterwards kind to him* 

The pictures he painted were sent to auction and sold for a 
mere trifle. He has said *' this was indeed * the winter of my 
discontent.' " His heart sunk as he felt his deficiencies in art, 
when standing before the landscapes of Birch and Doughty ; 
but it was only by feeling the deficiency, that it could be re- 
medied. But the incipient artist could not devote his time to 
study — he must work for bread, and gladly he undertook to 
paint on the backs of bellows for a japanner, the most lucra- 
tive employment that bad offered ; but in this japanner he found 
a friend, and he gave him a commission to paint a large pic- 
ture — a copy from the print of Louis XVIth., and his family ; 
though the price was small, it enabled him to live and work. 
He painted some portraits, and received his first commission 
for a landscape — price seven dollars. Summer came and La 
Fayette, the nation's guest, came. Transparencies were want- 
ed, and Cole got some of this work to do, by an introduction 
to Bass Otis. 

His father and family passed through Philadelphia to take 
up their residence in New- York, and after passing another 
winter in the capital of Pennsylvania, still unknown as a 
painter, he followed. In New- York he set up his esel in hit 
father's garret, and painted some landscapes which were placed 
in the store of Mr. Dixey, who was friendly, and here Mr. 6. 
W. Bruen saw and purchased one of his pictures for $10. Mr. 
Bruen sought the young artist's acquaintance, and as he wished 
to visit the banks of the Hudson for the purpose of study and 
sketching, the same gentleman encouraged him, and furnished 
him a small sum for that purpose. The result of this excur- 
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Am wfts three pidoret, which Mr. Bmeo'f interesl placed at 
CMeaMD's for sale at $25 each. TrombuU saw tbean aad 
porchated one, and the same day called oo me, and expiesKd 
bis admiration of the onknoam yoong man's talent. Dnraad 
accidentally came in, and we all immediately went to see tbe 
landscapes. 

I remember the sensitive and amiable painter, then seen bj 
me for the first time, standing in presence of the three above- 
mentioned, like a school-boy in presence of tbe trustees, aad 
looking an image of diffidence before men, neither of whoa 
could produce a rival to the works he oflered for tbe pakiy 
price of $25 each. Trumbull had had the first choice — ^I had 
the second, and Durand took the third. Trumbull had prt- 
viously said to me, ** this youth has done what 1 have all a^ 
life attempted in vain.'' When I saw the pictures, I Ibaad 
them to exceed all that this praise had made me expect. P. 
Hone, Esq., soon ofered me $50 for my purchase, which 1 
accepted, and my necessities prevented me from giving tbe 
profit, as I ought to have done, to the painter. One thing I 
did, which was my duty. 1 published in the journals of the 
day, an account of the young artist and his pictures ; it was no 
puff, but an honest declaration of my opinion, and I believe it 
served merit by attracting attention to it. 

From that time forward, Mr. Cole received commissions id 
paint landscapes from all quarters ; was enabled to increase 
bis prices, and his facility of handling, as well as his truth of 
drawing and power of colouring. 

The judicious reader will perceive while perusing the Ibra* 
going, that some of the facts I have related, in my own way, 
must have come from the subject of my memoir. They were 
drawn from him by my solicitation ; and he proceeded no far- 
ther in his narrative than his arrival at New-York, and the 
friendship of Mr. Bruen. I wrote to him fiur notices of his 
visit to Europe — his opinion of artists there, and the stale of 
the arts — in short, I pressed him to bring down the biographi- 
cal sketch to the present time. He has complied with my ur- 
gent request, and I feel that I should do injustice to my 
and my subject if I did not give his communication as 
ceived. It is evidently an honest exhibition of truth, both as 
to facu, feelings and opinions ; and although some of the 
opinions, particularly those respecting Turner, may be found 
in opposition to high authority, already stated in this book, 
they are not to be overlooked. The opinions of Mr. Cole on 
the subject of landscape, I look upon as the hip^hest authority : 
as I consider his mind of ihe first order, and liis works in that 
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department of art, superior to those of any painter of the pre- 
sent day, that has come under my inspection. His words are : 

'* A great deal might be said on the subjects of England and 
Italy ; but to say that which will be most available to you may 
be difficult. I did not find England so delightful as I anticipated. 
The gloom of the climate, the coldness of the artists, together 
with the kind of art in fashion, threw a tone of melancholy over 
my mind, that lasted for months, even after I had arrived in 
sunny Italy. Perhaps my vanity sufiered. I found myself a 
nameless, noteless individual, in the midst of an immense self- 
ish multitude. I did not expect much, scarcely any thing more 
than to have an opportunity of studying, and showing some of 
my pictures in the public exhibitions^ and to a few individuals 
of taste in my own room. I did study ; but the pictures I sent 
two seasons, both to the Royal Academy and the British Gal- 
lery, were« without exception, hung in the worst places ; so 
that my acquaintance had difficulty in knowing them. I was 
mortified ; not that they had been so disposed, but because 
the vilest daubs, caricatures, and washy imitations, were placed 
in excellent situations. 

'' The last time I exhibited, (or sent pictures to be exhibited) 
I had expected a little different treatment, for one of the hang- 
ing committee of the Royal Academy had led me to expect 
something better — I was disappointed. At the British Gal- 
lery I had hopes also : Mr. Saqnuel Rogers had promised to 
intercede for me ; but unfortunately he was called out of town 
at the very moment he could have aided me ; and my pictures 
had to stand on their own merits, which, in the e3'es of the 
hangsmen, amounted to nothing. On the varnishing day 1 
found them in the most exalted situations. 

** At the Gallery of the British Artists I exhibited once, and 
was better treated. My picture of a ^' Tornado in an Ameri- 
can Forest" was placed in a good situation, and was praised 
exceedingly in several of the most fashionable papers. 

*' The Society of British Artists is governed by artists them- 
selves, which may account for the favourable manner in which 
I was treated in their exhibition. 

" I have said, that I found the artists in London cold and 
selfish : there might be exceptions, but I found few. My own 
works, and myself most likely, had nothing to interest thera 
sufficiently to excite attention : the subjects of my pictures 
were generally American — the very worst that could be cho- 
sen in London. 1 passed weeks in my room without a single 
artist entering, except Americans. Leslie was firiendly, al- 
thongh he never appeared to think there was any merit in my 
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works ; and Newton called on me twice in two years. I saw 
bim often ; for although none would trouble themselves to call 
on me, a wish to acquire information in my art induced me to 
visit them. 

^* To Sir T. Lawrence I was introduced by a letter from Mr. 
Gilmor, of Baltimore : he treated me in a very friendly man- 
ner, was pleased with my pictures, and sent bis carriage ibr 
me to come and breakfast with him. We breakfasted at eight 
in a spacious apartment, filled with works of art — ^we conversed 
on the fine arts and America — be said be was much indebted 
to America, for he had some highly-esteemed acquaintances 
Americans. After breakfast he took me into his painting 
room, which was a picture wilderness. A short time afier> 
wards I met him at the British Gallery, and be invited me to 
go with him to Sir R. Peel's, in a few days, to see bis collec- 
tion ; but death, whose band was already upon him, deprived 
me of that pleasure ; I lost a valuable acquaintance, and the 
world, a distinguished man. 

*' Mr. Joshua Bates, a partner of Baring, Brothers b Co. 
formerly of Boston, was one of my best friends, and purchased 
several pictures from me. Mr. BLogers, the poet, also took aa 
interest in me ; and the firiendship of his family, and partica- 
larly of Mr. Henry Rogers, served in some measure to ligbtco 
many hours that would otherwise have been spent in my soli- 
tary room. Both the Rogers's had choice collections of pic- 
tures ; that of Samuel was the most valuable, but Henry's had 
been selected with great care. To Mr. S. Rogers I was in- 
troduced through means of Mr. Fennimore Cooper, and I 
found bim a valuable acquaintance. 

''Although, in many respects, I was delighted with the Eng^ 
lish school of painting, yet, on the whole, I was disappointed: 
my natural eye was disgusted with its gaud and ostentation : 
to colour and chiaro-scuro all else is sacrificed— -design is fiir- 
gotten; to catch the eye by some dauling display, seems to be 
the grand aim. The English have a mania for what likey caD 
generalizing ; which is nothing more nor less than the idle ait 
of making a little study go a great way, and their pictures are 
generally things '^ full of sound and fury , signifying nothing.** 
The mechanical genius of the people exhibits itself in the ase- 
chanism of the art— their dextrous management of glasiag, 
scumbling, be. Frequent and crowded exhibitions of recently 
painted pictures, and the gloom of the climate, account for the 
gaudy and glaring style in fashion. There are few exceptions 
among the artists of England to this meretricious style ; even 
Wilkie and Leslie, in llicir late pictures, have become more 
washy and vapid than in their former productions. 
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" Turner is the prince of the evil spirits. With imagination 
and a deep knowledge of the machinery of his art, he has pro- 
duced some surprising specimens of effect. His earlier pic- 
tures are really^beautiful and true, though rather misty ; but in 
his late works you see the most splendid combinations of col- 
our and chiaro-scuro— gorgeous but altogether false — there is 
a visionary, unsubstantial look about them that, for some sub- 
jects, is admirably appropriate ; but in pictures, representing 
scenes in this world, rocks should not look like sugar-candy, 
nor the ground like jelly. 

** These opinions of existing English art, I know, maybe 
considered heterodox ; but I will venture them, because I be- 
lieve them correct The standard by which I form my judg- 
ment is — beautiful nature ; and if I am astray, it is on a path 
which 1 have taken for that of truth. 

'< In May, 1831, 1 left England for the continent. When 1 
arrived in Paris I found, to my great disappointment, that the 
works of the old masters in the Louvre were covered by an 
exhibition of modern French works, and there was no expec- 
tation of a removal of them for some time. I left Paris on my 
way to Italy. 

*' Modem French painting pleased me even less than English. 
In landscape they are poor — in portrait, much inferior to the 
English ; and in history, cold and aflected. In design they 
are much superior to the English ; but in expression, false.— 
Their subjects are often horrid : and in the exhibition at the 
Louvre I saw more murderous and bloody scenes than I had 
ever seen before. 

** The melancholy which I experienced in England continued 
with me for several months after I had arrived in Italy. I 
looked upon the beautiful scenery, and knew it to be beauti- 
ful, but did not feel it so. Previous to going to Rome I passed 
nine months in Florence ; which I spent in studying the mag- 
nificent collections there, and in painting several pictures ; 
among which was a small ** Sunset on the Amo," and a wild 
scene, for Mr. Gilmor, of Baltimore. The *^ Amo" was ex- 
hibited in the Academy of St. Luke, and seemed to attract at- 
tention. The Grand Duke is said to have been much pleased 
with it, but he did not buy it. I studied the figure, part of my 
time, and drew from the life, at the Academy ; and painted 
my Dead Abel, which was intended as a study for a large pic- 
tore, to represent Adam and Eve finding the body of Abel. 

*' Florence to me was a delightful residence. The magnifi- 
cent works of art, the quietness and seclusion in which a man 
ran live, make it a painter^s paradise. Indeed, to speak of 
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Italy 18 to recall the desire to return to it. And what I believe 
contributes to the enjoyment of being there, is the delighfol 
freedom from the common cares and business of life — the vor* 
tex of politics and ntilitarianism, that is for ever whirling at 
home. 

**In Rome I was about three months, where I had a studio ia 
the very house in which Claude lived. The Roman heads 
that you have seen 1 painted there. I made several excarsioos 
into the Campagna. I went to Tivoli, Artcia, and Nemi ; and 
obtained sketches, from which I painted on my return to Flo* 
rence. The large view of the Aqueducts, the Cascatelles of 
Tivoli, and several other pictures, which you have seen. Mr. 
C. Lyman and Mr. Hoyt gave me commissions for those two 
paintings in Rome ; as did Mr. Field, for that of the Foantaia 
of Egeria and another. 

^' From Rome I went to Naples, where I spent several weeks 
pleasantly. I visited Pompeii, Vesuvius, and Pestum ; and at 
the last place made sketches, from which I have psunted, since 
my return, a view of those magnificent temples, for MiasDoa- 
glas. The commission was given in Rome. 

'* Returned to Florence, I painted more pictures in three 
months than I have ever done in twice the time before or since. 
I was in the spirit of it : and I now grieve that informatioD of 
the sickness of my parents, with their desire for my retore, 
should have broken in upon me. I packed up and sailed fron 
Leghorn in October, 1S32, without seeing Switxerland, wiiidi 
1 had so longed to see (for I left France by way of Marseilles) 
and without seeing Venice. In that three months I painted 
the Aqueduct picture, the view of the Cascatelles of XivoE, 
Mr. Lord's pictures of Italian Scenery, four small pictures far 
Mr. Tappan, a small view near Tivoli, and sevend others**- 

that I was there again, and in the same spirit ! 

^* What shall I say of modem Italian art? I am afndd yoo will 
think I looked at all with a jaundiced eye. I have been toM that 

1 did so at the ancient also : if so, I have lost much enjojineat. 
I can only speak as I have felt. Italian painting is perfaans 
worse than the French, which it resembles in its fingidi^. u 
landscape it is dry, and, in fact, wretched. There are a few 
German and English artists in Rome, who paint with more 
soul than the Italians. It would scarcely be credited, that, 
surrounded by the richest works of the old schools, there sboold 
be a total ignorance of the means of producing brilliance and 
transparency ; and that, among the greater part of the Itali- 
ans, glazing is unknown : and the few who. from seeing the 
Engli^li at work, have acquired some knowleHcre of it, u>t' 
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magilps and varnishes as though they were deadly poisons. — 
Indeed, of all meagre, starved things, an Italian's palette is 
the perfection. The pictures of the great Italian masters gave 
me the greatest delight, and I laboured to make their princi- 
ples my own ; for these, which have stood best the criticism 
of ages, are produced on principles of truth, and on no ab- 
stract notion of the sublime or beautiful. The artists were 
gifted with a keen perception of the beautiful of nature, and 
imitated it in simplicity and single-heartedness. They did not 
sit down, as the modern artist too often does, with a precon- 
ceived notion of what is or aught to be beautiful : but their 
beau ideal was the choicest of nature — they often introduced 
absurdities and things of bad taste in their pictures ; but they 
were honest — there was no affectation. I do not believe that 
tbey theorized, as we do ; they loved the beauty that they saw 
around them, and painted. 

*'Many of the old masters have been praised for their defects, 
and the blackness of age has been called tone ; and there are 
some whose merits appear to me to be but small. Salvator 
Rosa's is a great name — his pictures disappointed me — he is 
peculiar J energetic, but of limited capacity, comparatively. — 
Claude, to me, is the greatest of all landscape painters, and 
indeed I should rank him with Raphael or Michael Angelo. 
Poassin I delighted in ; and Ruysdael, for his truth, which is 
equal to Claude, but not so choice. 

*' Will you allow me here to say a word or two on landscape i 
It is usual to rank it as a lower branch of the art, below the 
historical. Why so i Is there a better reason, than that the 
vanity of man makes him delight most in his own image? In 
its difficulty (though perhaps it may come ill from me, al- 
though I have dabbled a little in history) it is equal at least to 
the bistorical. There are certainly fewer good landscape pic- 
tores in the world, in proportion to their number, than of his- 
toricaL In landscapes there is a greater variety of objects, tex- 
tures, and phenomena to imitate. It has expression also ; not 
of passion, to be sure, but of sentiment — whether it shall be 
tranquil or spirit-stirring. Its seasons — sun-rise, sun-set, the 
storm, the calm — various kinds of trees, herbage, waters, 
moontains, skies. And whatever scene is chosen, one spirit 
pervades the whole — light and darkness tremble in the atmos- 
phere, and each change transmutes. 

'* This is perhaps all unnecessary to you ; but I have so often 
been surprised at the almost universal ignorance of the subjects 
that I am induced to speak. I mean to say, that if the talent 
of Raphael had been applied to landscape, his productions 
would have been as great as those be really did produce. 
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^ I slioald like to say something of Mr. Reed, and the liberal 
co Mttis ions he has given roe; but I feel rather delicate on the 
sal^ect, OD accoant of his having expressed a desire that I 
ilMMild not say nnch aboot the matter. I am not sore whether 
yo« sav the large composition, Italian Scenery, that I painted 
for Inn, and which was in the exhibition last season. 

■* I lave, ance I came into the conntry,* been engaged oo a 
series, the sabject of which I will trooble yon with : it is It 
be the History of a Scene, as well as an Epitome of Man.— 
There will be five pictures : the same location will be pre^ 
seiicd in each. The first will be the Savage state ; the sec* 
cod, the Simple, when cultivation has commenced ; the third, 
the state of Refinement and highest civilisation ; the fourth, 
the Vicious, or state of destruction ; the fifth, the state of De- 
flotation, when the works of art are again resolving into ek^ 
mental nature. 

^ I would give you, (but that I am afraid 1 have tired yon al- 
ready) a fuller dcscripdon of what I did intend to do, but aa- 
ibfftmaiely my intentions cannot be fulfilled. I have a d v a nced 
far with the two first (Hctures, and find all my gold is tumiag 
to clay. I know my subject is a grand one, and I am dissp 
pointed at finding that my execution is not worthy of it. u 
the first picture I fSeel that I have entirely fiuled : in the second 
I am rather better pleased ; but perhaps it is because there ii 
so much unfinished. I have no doobt but they will please 
some of my indulgent friends, bnt they are not what I want 

^ 1 am afi^d 1 have trespassed on your time, if I have, it ii 
because I scarcely knew what would be useftil to you, and 
when I am talking aboot pictures, I *< take no note of time." 
A word about my picture of the Angel, and as it was painted 
last winter, in about two months — I could not afford naoie it 
has been a losing concern to me ; its exhibition in New Tork cost 
me ninety dollars more than receipts ; I hope it will do belfer 
in Boston. I had forgot to say that I made bnt one coqt du- 
ring my sq|oom in Europe, and that was from a small vnbsn 
of H. Rogers. Since writing the previous remarks on Turner, 
I have happened to find in an English magasine, ' The Metro- 

r^litan,* a critique on him that will serve to corroborate 
have said ; as you may not have an opportunity of 
that periodical, I will copy the part relating to this painter. 

<< ^ Putting aside all the jargon of criticism, stand by and 
hear what the multitude say to his conglomerations of yellow, 
white, and red : the surprise, the ridicule, the contempt that 
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they excite. Painting may be an abstruse art in its practice, 
but in its eflfect, it ought to be on a level with the meanest 
capacity. It is a problem, the solution of which lies, as to its 
truth, in the mere act of turning from the picture made by the 
hand of man, circumscribed by a gilt frame, to that made by 
the hand of God, belted in by the horizon. The mere spectator 
may not feel the poetry, the exquisite taste of the arrangement, 
the classical grouping, but he can feel, and he does understand 
the truth or falsehood of the representation. Turner's pic- 
lures may be fine, but they are not true.' " 

The pictures mentioned by Mr. Cole painted by him in Italy 
and immediately aAer his return, I have seen and admired : 
indeed it is upon their merits that I ground my opinion 
as above expressed. As to the rank in which he places his 
favourite branch of the art, I differ from him. The reader 
may remember, (or may see) that Leslie places bis particular 
branch (as Cole does bis) on a level with history painting. It 
is very natural that it should be so ; but until I am convinced 
that it requires as great variety and amount of knowledge to 
represent a landscape, or a scene of familiar life, as it does a 
great historic event ; or that a landscape, or domestic scene, 
can fill the mind, like the contemplation of a picture, repre- 
senting an event on which the destinies of mankind depended,-— 
an event which will influence those destinies to all eternity — 
I most continue to differ from my two amiable and enlightened 
friends. 

I have, in another page, spoken of the munificent patronage 
Mr. Loman Reed, of New- York, has bestowed on the fine arts, 
and his friendship for our distinguished artists. Mr. Cole 
has felt as if he was prohibited from speaking of this gentle- 
man's liberality. I am free to say, that I consider him as 
stmoding among the greatest benefactors to the fine arts, and 
the oiost parely disinterested that our country can boast. 

I visited Mr. Reed's gallery some months ago, and saw the 
pidare of Italian scenery which Mr. Cole painted for him. 
Wbeo it was finished, Mr. Reed asked the painter what price 
he pot upon it. '* I shall be satisfied," said Cole, ** if I re- 
ceive $300 ; bnt I should be gratified if the price is fixed at 
$500." — <* Tou shall be gratified," said the liberal encourager 
of art. And be commissioned him to paint five more pictures 
of the same sise at the same price, for his gallery. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

Miss Hall ; early disposition to the imitatiTe arts ; first teacher ; comes to New- 
York ; iastructed by Alex. Robertson ; makes herself mistress of a rich sijkof 
colouring by studymg pictures of the old Italian masters ; notice of some of hm 
works— De Rose— Danforth— John Neagle; his high standing as a portiiil 
painter; born in Boston ; apprenticed to a coach painter in Philadelphia; adm> 
turesin the west; establishment in Philadelphia— Pat Lyon — Neagle'sfoU sk- 
cess in his profession— Henry C. Pratt— George Catlm— Binon— Yenai— J. 
Parker— Robinson— The two Stricklands— Godefroy— Prudhomme — Doney 
— Steel— C. V. Ward— I. C. Ward. 

ANNE HALL— 1820. 

** Miss Anne Hall is a native of Pomfret, in Connecticat, 
and the third daughter of Dr. John Hall ; who was « pbysidu 
of eminence in that vicinity, and whose excellence will be loog 
remembered and related in the place where he resided. 

" It has been said, that our propensities are hereditary ; adi 
the truth of this remark may be exemplified in the instance of 
Miss Hall, whose grandfather, David Hall, D. D. of Sutton, 
Massachusetts, possessed uncommon talents, both for painting 
and music, though the duties of his profession gave bim littk 
leisure for their cultivation. Her father also had great tasle 
in every thing connected with the fine arts, and by judicjoos 
criticism, and well-timed encouragement, fostered the genias 
of his daughter, which began to be developed at a very earij 
age. When only five or six years old, she gave indications of 
talent in the imitative arts, and used to cut out figures with tbe 
scissors, and model little images in wax, which were surpri- 
singly beautiful, as the work of a child. These elicited the 
admiration of the visiters of her parents, one of whom, pre- 
sented her with some water-colours and pencils, the first paurti 
she ever used. Her father being pleased with her atteinpti, 
gave her a box of colours from China : and afterwards, her 
brother C. H. Hall, Esq., who resided in New- York, and 
who was delighted with the specimens of taste and skill wUcb 
she sent him, supplied her from time to time with such mate- 
rials for painting and drawing as might most facilitate her 
progress. With these she used to imitate nature ; and few of 
the beautiful flowers, birds, fishes, or insecU, which inhabited 
the neighbouring woods and streams, escaped the eye or the 
pencil of the young artist. The seclusion of her situation in 
tlie country, prevented lier from seeing what had been donr 
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by others, but nature being her only model, was perhaps the 
source of her originality. Soon the " human face divine,'* 
became the favourite object of her contemplation, and was pre- 
ferred to all others. 

In this state of progress, she accompanied her oldest sister 
in a visit to some friends in Newport, R. I. where at her 
father's request, she took some lessons in the art of applying 
colours to ivory, instead of paper, from Mr. S. King, an artist 
of respectability, who had previously had the honour of giving 
lessons in oil painting, to our distinguished countryman Mr. 
Allston. Her stay in Newport was very short, and at her 
early age, of little value to her subsequent progress in mini- 
ature painting. 

Her brother, who afterward resided for some years in 
£urope, was enabled to procure some fine pictures both in oil 
and water-colours, which he sent to his sister, and she was 
encouraged to copy them, until she could in some manner ap- 
proach to their excellence. By comparing these with nature, 
she was enabled to avoid the formality of a mere copyist, and 
justly to delineate the forms and colours with which her 
fancy was imbued, when she again attempted original com- 
positions. 

Being in New- York some time after this, she received in- 
struction in oil painting from Mr. Alexander Robertson, at 
that time, and still an excellent teacher of painting. She 
painted some pleasing pictures in oil, but eventually relinquish- 
ed it to devote herself more exclusively to miniature paint- 
ing. In this style her pencil has not only been a source of 
pleasure, but has enable her to enjoy '* the glorious pri- 
vilege" of being independent. She has been favourably 
distinguished by the artists in New-York and elsewhere, and 
has received much kind attention from those whose praise is 
honour. To conclude with the words of Solomon, " give her 
ihefmits of her luinds^ and let her own works praise her in 
the gates." 

The above is from a friend, who, at my request, has given 
me this brief, but elegant notice. My attention to Miss Hall, 
was attracted by seeing several miniature copies from oil pic- 
tures by old masters, particularly two from Guido, executed 
with a force and glow of colouring that surprised and delight- 
ed me. Her late portraits in miniature are of the first order. 
I have seen groups of children composed with the taste and 
skill of a master, and the delicacy which the female character 
can infuse into works of beauty beyond the reach of man — 
except it might be such a man as Malbone, who delighted in 
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female society, and caught its parity. I have lately seen a fall 
length of the oldest child of Dr. John W. Francis, (and called 
John from his father,) which is composed with the beauti- 
ful simplicity of some of Reynolds* or Lawrence's por- 
traits of children, and is in colouring glowing, and masierijr 
in the touch. 

This lady has occasionally exhibited with the Natioaii 
Academy of Design, and was elected unanimously an acad^ 
mician. Her portrait of a Greek girl attracted much attentioB. 
It has been engraved. Of the few pictures of Miss Hal 
which I have had the pleasure of seeing, a portrait of Samael 
Ward, jun., and a group of two girls and a boy, the children of 
Samuel Ward, Esq. are particularly deserving of praise. TW 
group is, in composition, colouring, and expression, beyoad 
any thing I have seen for a long time. It reminds me of Mai- 
bone. The flowers, and the children combine in an degaat 
and well arranged bouquet. The same high praise beloogs to 
a group of two ladies and a boy, combined with flowers— «t3l 
her management of infantile beauty, when the difficulties at- 
tendant upon such studies are considered, makes roe place the 
fiill length of Master Francis among the chef d'oeovres of lb 
Hall ; but perhaps the best original picture she has executed, 
is a group of a mother and child, the latter almost naked, aad 
clasped to the mother's bosom. The mother is Madonna like, 
and the child perfect in attitude and expression. Tiw 
group represents Mrs. Jay, the wife of Dr. Jay, and her 
infant. 

ANTHONY LEWIS DE ROSE— 1820. 

I give the brief notice which Mr. De Rose has favoured bk 
with, as I think it honourable to him, and more satisftctoij 
than I could present in my own words : 

*' I was born in the city of New-Tork, on the 1 7th of August 
1803, and began my professional career in the winter of 1821, 
by setting out upon the world as a professed artist, after 
studying scarcely a year and a half; so eager was I to daiai 
the distinction which I fancied belonged to an artist. I was 
designed for a mechanical employment, by my only surviving 
parent; but such was my repugnance to being forced to 
learn the secrets and mysteries of a trade, whether I would or 
no, that my scruples and the melancholy it caused, finally pre- 
vailed, and I was suffered to follow my inclinations and 
desires, in the pursuit of art. I commenced tlie rudiments of 
drawintjc with a young- artist in Xew-York ; after 5tml\iiiL: sl\ 
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months with him, I was placed under the instructions of J. R* 
Smith, an excellent teacher of di^wing, and I think I owe 
much of my subsequent success to his admirable system of 
instruction ; occasionally I drew at the academy in Chambers- 
street under your directions, during the brief hours allowed 
for that purpose by the board of directors. 

^' You may remember too, that I have been a constant atten- 
dant upon your course of lectures in our academy^ and un- 
doubtedly owe much to them, as having given a proper 
direction to my course of study. I have copied but few pic- 
tures, preferring nature — her charms have won and claimed 
my entire admiration. Pleased with my first success in por- 
uait painting, I wandered over many parts of our widely 
extended country in search of employment, and from a restless 
desire to see its varied beauty. Since the foundation of our 
excellent academy (the National Academy of Design,) my pro- 
fessional views have taken a higher aim ; I have occasionally 
employed my pencil in historical composition, with what suc- 
cess you shall witness at our next annual exhibition." 

M. J. DANFORTH— 1820. 

This gentleman, one of the best engravers in London, was 
bom in Hartford, Connecticut. He began to engrave in ] 818 
as a pupil of the Hartford graphic company, mentioned above, 
in the notice of £. Tisdale. He moved to New Haven and en- 
graved professionally in 1821. For a publisher of Hartford 
he copied one of Raphael Morghen's fine prints; and so well, 
that my informant says, the proprietor has not yet published 
it, and keeps it to palm ofl* hereafter as a genuine Morghen. I 
hope the trick will be exposed and result in disgrace, as all 
falsehood ought. 

In 1826 Mr. Danforth joined the National Academy of De- 
sign in New- York, and studied in the school. In 1827 he went 
to London with the intention of engraving there a portrait 
of De Witt Clinton, painted by S. F. B. Morse, president of 
the National Academy, for which a subscription was attempted, 
but the project failed. 

In London Mr. Danforth pursued his studies assiduously 
at the Royal Academy, and drew industriously from the Elgin 
marbles, his drawings from which attracted much attention 
mod admiration : he likewise painted in water-colours, copying 
some of the oil pictures of the old masters, with great eflect 
and perfect truth. 

Mr. N. Jocelyn arrived in London in 1829, and renewing 
hit intimacy with Danforth, they resided together. Newton, 
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ornamental painter, but had his ambition aroused by the am- 
bition of his master, who became a pupil of Mr. Bass Otis 
the portrait painter. John had to carry palettes and brushes 
to and fro, which introduced him to Otis's painting room, and 
created the determination to become as great a painter as the 
man whose works he admired above all things. Having ac- 
cess to materials, he applied himself day and night to drawing 
and painting, '* in his own way," and when not employed by 
his master. The skill acquired by his own exertions rendered 
him the most profitable to Wilson of all the apprentices in 
ornamental work. By his indentures, John was bound to 
serve five years and five months, which left him a period of 
eighteen months freedom before he was of age, which was in 
1820. 

During his apprenticeship he had some lessons, by an ar- 
rangement with Wilson, from Mr. Otis, for about two months, 
which is all the instruction he ever had as a pupil to a profes- 
sional painter. The attempts of the apprentice were encou- 
raged and praised by Krimmel, C. W. Peale, Otis, Sully, and 
others, and he was a favourite with Wilson, who appreciated 
his usefulness and his talents. The first portraits the young 
painter attempted were during his apprenticeship, and the 
troth of likeness even from the commencement gained him 
applause and encouraged his efilbrts. Mr. Neagle has said, 
that in after years, however much he may have otherwise im- 
proved, be could not have improved the likeness in his first 
subjects. 

I will copy from a letter before me Mr. Neagle' s account 
of his first interview with Mr. Sully : ** Mr. Sully then lived 
where the Athenaeum now is, in Fifth-street, and he had on his 
eazle a study for the ^^scenium, or part over the stage^ for 
the Chesnut-street theatre. I was at that time an apprentice, 
and went with Mr. Otis to Mr. Sully's painting room, where 
he left me alone with him. The very polite but formal man- 
ner in which he received me I shall never forget, particularly 
when he assured me, that * the arts did not point the way to for- 
tune, and that had he been a merchant, with the same perse- 
verance which had characterized his efibrts in art, he might 
have realized a fortune.' " I have shown the vicissitudes 
which attended Sully's professional career, and probably this 
conversation occurred at a time when fortune frowned and the 
public forgot him. Neagle continues : " On my departure he 
invited me to visit his exhibition room, whenever I felt a desire 
— which 1 often did — but never paid him a personal visit until 
1822, after he had called upon me to congratulate me, as he 
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said oo my great success in the exhibitioQj pretentiiig me at 
the same time with a card of invitation in his own band writin|^ 
to Earle and Sally's gallery." It was some years before Neagle 
became intimate in Solly's family; but the intimacy, when it 
took place, led to the marriage with one of the painter's 
daughters* 

It was in 1818, and before he began to pracdse his piofes> 
non in Philadelphia, thinking he might better compete wiik 
Minters beyond the mountains, he travelled to Lexington, 
Kentucky, with a view to establish himself in that grow- 
ing place. His first inquiry was, ** Is there any portrait 
painter in Lexington ?" and to his amaxement he was loU 
there were two. He went in search of them, and chanoe di- 
rected him first to Mr. Jouett's psunting room. On looking 
at this gentleman's works he saw at once that he had no prw> 
pect of being the leading painter in Lexington. In fact he 
found in Jonett a good and well instructed artist. Thoe 
was no hope of employment, and the young adventurer's mon^ 
was expended. He determined to go on to New Orleans, asd 
if no good fortune occurred, to find his way home by sea. To 
pay hb passage down the great river of the west, was oat of 
the question, he therefore offered himself to the captaio of a 
boat to ^ork his way. His dress not comporting with fail 
purse or his offer, the rough boatmen thought he was a daadj 
who jeered them, and soon gave him such indications of their 
dislike to quizzing, except among themselves, that he wm 
glad to retreat without giving hopeless batUe to a half horse 
half alligator. 

Happily for Neagle, the flow of population firom the Atba- 
tic states to the west is so great, that an inhabitant of any of 
the cities of the old states can hardly fail to meet some one 
with whom he is acquainted. The young painter in this 
dilemma was accosted by one who had known him in Phila- 
delphia, and finding that he was awkwardly situated, frankly 
offered him assistance. The offer of the loan of a (ew dollars* 
was accepted, and the youth once more afloat, was wafted with 
the current towards the great commercial emporium of the 
west. As they approached New Orleans he felt the necestity 
of raising a further supply, and opening his trunk to consak 
its contents on the means of raising the wind, he was forta* 
nate enough to get up a gentle breeze by a sale of part of his 
wardrobe to the skipper. He was now landed at New Or- 
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leans, one of the most extravagant places for board and lodg- 
ing in the United States, and he would have found himself 
most awkwardly situated again, but that here he met another 
acquaintance from the east* This gentleman had b^en a sitter 
to him for his portrait, and now bought a Washington's head 
of him, which he had brought from Philadelphia rolled up in 
his trunk : this enabled him to take passage for the city of 
Penn, where in due time he safely arrived. Neagle is not 
the only American who has been extricated from difficulty by 
that same head. 

Neagle's businesst improved after his travels, and he became 
an established portrait painter in the metropolis of Pennsyl- 
vania, although Kentucky bad rejected him. In May 1820, 
he married Miss Mary Chester Sully, a daughter of Thomas 
Sully, Esq., and continued to improve by his unwearied study 
and application to his art. A full-length picture of a black- 
smith, painted in 1826, size of life, at his forge, excited very 
general attention, and as general applause. This was the 
portrait of Patrick Lyon, who having made a fortune by his 
industry as a blacksmith, and ingenuity as a locksmith, chose 
to have his portrait painted in the costume of Vulcan, with all 
Che paraphernalia attendant upon his fiery occupation. 

'* Do it at full length,*' said Lyon, *' do it your own way — 
take your own time, and charge your own price — paint me as 
a blacksmith — I don't wish to be represented as what I am 
not — a gentleman.*^ Mr. Neagle had an order for a second 
picture of Lyon. One of them was purchased for the Athe- 
naeum, Boston. 

After being exhibited in Philadelphia, much to the artist's 
credit, Lyon's portrait was loaned to the National Academy 
of Design, for one of their annual exhibitions of the works of 
living artists, and I published the following notice of the pic- 
tore into the '* American." 

Patrick Lgon ihe Blackstnith. — One of the best, and most 
interesting pictures in the present exhibition of the National 
Academy at the Arcade Baths, is a blacksmith standing by his 
anvil, resting his brawny arm and blackened hand upon his 
hammer, while a youth at the bellows, renews the red heat of 
the iron his master has been labouring upon. 

This picture is remarkable, both for its execution and sub- 
ject. Mr. Neagle of Philadelphia, the painter, has established 
his claim to a high rank in his profession, by the skill and 
knowledge he has displayed in composing and completing so 
complicated and difficult a work. The figure stands admirably ; 
the dreu it truly appropriate ; the expression of the head equal- 
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ly so ; and the arm is a masterly performance. The light and 
indications of heat, are managed with perfect skill. In the 
back ground at a distance, is seen the Philadelphia prison, and 
thereby ** hangs a tale," whether true in ail particulars, is per- 
haps of little moment; I give it as I took it. 

Pat. Lyon, as he is familiarly called in the city of Penn, 
was the blacksmith and locksmith of the Bank of — , and the 
vaults having been entered and a large amount of money car- 
ried off, suspicion fell upon the man of locks, bolts, and bars. 
So strong were the suspicions of the directors, that Pat was arrest- 
ed, and imprisoned for a long time in the castle, which, by bis 
desire, the painter has introduced into this historical portrait 
^ In process of time, however, the real culprits were found to 
be the watchmen employed to guard the bank, and not the 
blacksmith who had fashioned its iron securities* Pat, who 
probably manufactured the locks and bars which held him ia 
the city prison, was released, and made his old employers and 
recent persecutors pay handsome damages. He became rich, 
and with a liberal spirit engaged Mr. Neagle, a young artist 
struggling for fame and fortune, to paint his portrut, not as 
Patrick Lyon, Esq. but as Pat the blacksmith^ supported by 
that hammer and anvil, with which and on which be forged fail 
own wealth,and hammered iron bars into bank notes and eagles. 

Another story is told of the blacksmith, which displays soae 
humour, and if known to the visitors of the exhibition, where 
Mr. Neagle's picture is displayed, may enable them to see more 
in the face of Pat, than they otherwise might do withovL 
Being sent for to open an iron chest made by himself, lock and 
all, whose owner had lost the key, Pat dexterously performed 
the operation, and holding the lid with one hand, presented 
the other, with a demand for ten dollars. It was refused. Pat 
let fall the lid, the spring lock took its former hold, and the 
blacksmith walked off, leaving the treasure as fast sealed as 
before. There was no remedy, and reluctantly the owner of the 
strong box, again sent for Pat. He promptly appeared, and 
the box was as quickly opened. The first demand of ten dol- 
lars was instantly offered ; but no, *' 1 must have twenty now,'* 
says the operator : and twenty was paid without demor, for the 
lid and the lock were still in the iron grasp of the maker. 

Mr. Neagle has contributed much to the information con- 
tained in this work. His anecdotes of Stuart have, I hope, 
amused every reader, and his account of Stuart's advice to 
him, when the veteran was sitting to the young painter, will in- 
struct the student. 1 have seen many excellent portraits from 
the esol of Mv. Nc;i^lc, sonic of wliich have been t iiL-^rLix* .i. 
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and are more generally known than others; I will only men- 
tion those of Dr. Chapman, Commodore Barron, and the 
Rev. Mr. Piimore. 

My previous pages have given particulars of Mr. Neagle's 
visit to the place of his birth, (from which he was removed an 
infant) and to the great portrait painter Stuart, of whom he 
has said, *' he treated me like a child." 

Of his first interview with Allston, I have a memorandum 
before me — ** Mr. Allston, with whom 1 dined thrice at his own 
house, was also kind ; he took the pains to go to Mr. Stuart's 
painting room to see my picture of him, cornpared it with the 
life, and complimented me by his favourable opinion." 

After the journey to the west, Mr. Neagle set up his esel in 
Southwark, and worked, first at fifteen, then twenty, then twen- 
ty-five and thirty dollars a head. His employment increased, 
and he painted a half length of Robert Walsh, and other dis- 
tinguished men sought him, though out of the city. In 1822, 
he removed into town, and soon after raised his price to fifty 
dollars a head. From this he has advanced to eighty, ninety, 
and finally to a hundred dollars. Mr. Neagle is full of the love 
of his art, ardent, industrious, and justly impressed with a sense 
of the high and honourable stand his profession is entitled to, 
and the conduct necessary iu its professors. 

HENRY C. PRATT— GEORGE CATLIN— 1820. 

This amiable and intelligent gentleman, Henry Cheetfrs 
Pra<l, was born at Oxford, New-Hampshire, on the 13th of Juue 
J 803. His instructor in painting was Samuel F. B. Morse, 
(afterwards president of the National Academy of Design) 
when that gentleman was practising in Boston, on his arrival 
from his visit to and studies in London. In a letter which I 
have seen, he says, speaking of Mr. Morse, '* It is to the 
liberality and kindness of that gentleman, that I am indebted 
for the knowledge I have of the art." Mr. Pratt commenced 
painting landscapes and portraits at New Haven, in 1 823, and 
continues the practice of both branches at this time in Boston. 

Mr. Cole, our great landscape painter, travelled on foot 
with Pratt over the White Mountains, both sedulously studying 
the sublime of nature in those regions above the clouds. His 
friend Cole speaks in glowing terms of his pure love of nature, 
excellent good sense, and kindness of disposition. His por- 
traits are well drawn, and possess much that is most valued 
in that branch of art. His landscapes are uncommonly utll 
composed and executed, but somewhat deficient in colouring. 
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George CaiUny Esq.j is a nadve, as I am told, of one 
of the eastern states, and was educated for the bar. What in- 
duced him to prefer painting 1 do not know : be probably, 
with Ranger, thought that law was ''a damned dry study/' I 
first became acqusunted with him at Albany, when as a miaiature 
painter he had gained the good will of De Witt Clinton, and 
was making an attempt in small oil painting of the governor. 
This was certainly very poor, but it led to greater things, fcr 
when the corporation of New-York city wanted to have a full- 
length picture of Clinton, as governor, he chose Catlin as the 
painter. His motive was undoubtedly praise worthy, as it 
must have been to aid the young artist, but he was wrong: 
the city of New-Tork was entitled to a portrait from a man of 
established reputation, if not from the best painter in the state, 
and Catlin was utterly incompetent. He has tlie distinguished 
notoriety of having produced the worst full-length which the 
city of New-York possesses. 

Mr. Catlin is since better known as a traveller amoug the 
western Indians, and by letters published in the Commercial 
Advertiser. He has had an opportunity of studying the sons 
of the forest, and I doubt not that he has improved both as a 
coloorist and a draughtsman. He has no competitor among the 
Black Hawks and the White Eagles, and nothing to mfle 
his mind in the shape of criticism. 

BINON— YENNI-^. PARKER— ROBINSON— 1820. 

il&. Binon was a French sculptor, who exercised bis art io 
Boston in the year 1820. He executed a bust of John Adant 
of considerable merit, and was an early instructor of Horatio 
Greenough. Mr. Yenni was a Swiss artist, who painted street 
views in New- York. He went with Commodore Stewart as 
draughtsman to the Pacific Ocean. 

J. Parker. A sufficient notice of Mr. Parker will be found 
in Stuart's biography. I remember him in New- York paint- 
ing poor portraits. 

Mr. Robinson was a miniature painter of some skill, who cane 
from London and resided in Philadelphia for some years. He 
showed me a miniature of Mr. West, for which he said the old 
gentleman sat, and in the back-ground he represented a part 
of West's great picture of '< Christ rejected.'* He came to 
America after 1817. He was then a man advanced in life, and 
he died about 1829. 

WILLIAM STRICKLAND— GEORGE STRICKLAND— 1R20 

I think I remember Mr. William Strickland when in \ht 

scene shop of the Park Theatre, a companion of Hii^^i. 
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Reinagle and a pupil of John Joseph Holland. When Hol- 
land rebuilt that theatre, Strickland's father was the carpenter. 
If I err, it is because Mr. Strickland is among the very modest 
artists, who do not choose to answer my inquiries, or assist my 
eflbrts to be accurate in the history of the Arts of Design. He 
has studied diligently — been to Europe to see the work 
of art, and stands high as an architect. He built the Bank of 
the United States, Philadelphia, after the model of the antique, 
the only model we hav^e. 

Grforge is his brother, and also designs in architecture ; he 
has taught architectural drawings in the Franklin Institute. 
Both reside in Philadelphia, and I believe are Americans 
by birth. 

MAXIMILIAN GODEFROI— JOHN DORSET— 1820. 

Mr. Qodefroi was a French gentleman and architect, who 
was driven to this country by the events of the French revo- 
lution, and married in Baltimore, where he resided many years. 
He finally returned to France, and is supposed to have been 
restored to his estates. Mr. Godefroi built the beautiful go- 
thic chapel, at St. Mary's College, and the Unitarian Church, 
Baltimore. He designed and erected the Battle Monument, and 
in conjunction with B. H. Latrobe he built the Exchange of 
Baltimore. The design was Latrobe's. M. Godefroi was a can- 
didate for building the United States Bank, Philadelphia ; and 
in 1811 and 1813 he exhibited in that city many original 
drawings. 

Mr. Dortey is an architect of Philadelphia. He designed 
the gothic building in Chesnut-street and other conspicuous 
edifices. 

E. PRUDHOMME— JAMES W. STEELE— 1820. 

Mr. Prudhomme was born in the Island of St. Thomas, and 
brought by his parents to New-Tork, at the age of eight years. 
He is a good draughtsman and engraver. He commenced 
working on his own account at the age of seventeen, and is 
now engaged in engraving for the National Portrait Gallery of 
Herring and Longacre, and has distinguished himself. 

Mr. Steele is an Irishman, and engraves well in the line 
manuer. I have seen an excellent print of his, from Mr. John 
Neagle's portrait of the Rev. G. T. Bedell, published in 1831. 

C. V. WARD AND J. C. WARD. 

These artists are, I believe, natives of New- York, and 
brotliers. They both have painted landscapes for many years. 
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Roth have merit* Their pictures have clearness, and iranj 
other requisites, but appear to me rather the imitatioDs of art 
than nature. 



CHAPTER XXVII. 

T. Doufhty, one of our most distinguished landscape painters — R. W. Weir— 
early life and various employments— Determination to make painting his pro- 
fesfiion — attempts a large picture — Voya^ to Europe and studies at Klorcaee 
and Rome— Horatio Greenough and Weu"— return nome— decided socoeas ir 
composition and landscape — marriajge — removal to West Point — ^Robert M. 
Sully— studies with his uncle— visits Europe— return and establiabmcBt at 
Petersburgh — Miss Leslie— John Durand— Bowen — Buahe — ^T. S. Cumniia^ 
— encoiuvffed by Augustus Barle— pupil of Henry Inman and afterwaids ha 
partner — (fevotion to miniature— success — marriage — notice of a fisw of his 
pictures. 

THOMAS DOUGHTY— 1820. 

This gentleman was born in the year 1793, on the 1 9th 
of July, in Philadelphia. 

Mr. Doughty says, — *' At the age of fifteen or sixteen, I 
was put out with a younger brother to learn the *' leather bofi- 
ness/' at which I served a regular apprenticeshipi and pur- 
sued the business a few years afterwards. I attempted Uiree 
or four paintings in oil during the latter part of my appren- 
ship, but they were mere daubs, inasmuch as I had never r^ 
ceived any instruction in oils, and I may as well add here per- 
haps, that the only instructions I ever received, were, I maj 
say almost in my childhood at a most excellent school : oar 
master used to allow those boys who evinced any talents fiir 
drawing, one afternoon in each week to practise, but witboat 
the aid of a master ; he would inspect the drawings himseli-— 
but the time is so far back that I have no recollection as to tk 
result of my studies ; I merely remember the fact — that I did 
draw some at that time. 

The other and only opportunity that ever occurred, was m 
the latter part of my apprenticeship, when I received one 
quarter's tuition at a night school in drawing in '' Indian ink.** 
The opportunities above mentioned no doubt implanted within 
my bosom a love for painting which only strengthened with 
my dislike for the trade I had learned; and contrary to the 
wishes of all my friends, I resolved to pursue painting as a 
profession, which, in their opinion, was a rash and uncertain 
step ! my mind, however, was firmly fixed, I had acquired a 
love for the art which no circMimslance could unsettle. I wa^ 
then, 1 helicve, in mv 27(li or 2Sth year, with a wife and rhlM 
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to support ; and I must confess, a dull and gloomy prospect as 
regarded pecuniary remuneration ; but then I was consoled 
with the reflection, that in all probability my condition in 
life would be bettered. I knew also that I should be improv- 
ing from year to year. Consequently my embarrassments 
would lessen as I acquired knowledge and practice." 

Mr. Doughty has long stood in the first rank as a landscape 
painter — he was at one time the first and best in the country. 
He now resides in Boston, and has this year, (1834) in conjunc- 
tion with Harding, Alvan Fisher and Alexander, got up a 
splendid and popular exhibition of the works of the four, much 
to tlie benefit of the company. 

ROBERT W. WEIR— 1821. 

This gentleman has the high merit of making his way 
through difliculties which might have appalled a mind of less 
firmness, and likewise that of having, in the very hey-day of 
youth, resisted the allurements of pleasure in the witching land 
of Italy, allurements which, if yielded to, would have marred 
that fame and fortune to which he is destined. 

In prosecuting this undertaking I have applied very gene- 
rally to artists for information respecting themselves and 
others. I have found them ready to assist me, in giving accu- 
racy and value to my work, very much in proportion to their 
standing as men and professors of the ennobling arts which 
have occupied their thoughts through life. The most worthy 
have been most frank, and among them is Mr. Weir. 1 shall 
make use of his letters by sometimes quoting his words, and 
sometimes mingling the knowledge communicated by him, 
with that appertaining to myself. 

Mr. Weir says, '' The lights and shadows of my early days, 
to use technical phraseology, were not well balanced, leaving 
little that I can now turn to with recollections of pleasure." 

Robert W. Weir was bom on the 18th of June 1803, at New 
Rochelle, in the state of New-Tork. His parents were in 
good circumstances, and the first ten years of his existence 
were passed without his experiencing any other sorrows than 
those which seem to be affixed to the period of childhood, 
by way of preparing us for the struggles of aAer life. Resi- 
ding with his parents at his father's country seat, in New 
Rochelle, the period of infancy passed smoothly ; but in the 
year 1813, a ruthless storm of misfortune came which blasted 
all his pleasant prospects. His father's mercantile business 
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failed, and in one year all his property went to satisfy credi- 
tors. *' I was taken from the academy," Mr. Weir writes, 
*' and placed in a cotton factory, where my thoagbts were 
turned from books and play, to be chained to the steady and 
almost ceaseless motions of a spinning-jenny. I gained little 
credit, however, from my application, as I was never consi- 
dered a good workman or very attentive to the duties required 
in waiting upon the machinery, and in eighteen months lort roj 
employment by caricaturing one of the dignitaries of the 
establishment.'* 

About the end of the year 1815, my father endeavoured to 
re-establish himself in business in the city of New- York, but 
his health had been undermined by misfortune, and be never 
recovered from the blow which deprived him of his wealth ; 
so that a(ler some fruitless attempts, he gave it up in despair. 
He then offered his services to an extensive mercantile boose, 
who appreciated his worth, and whose confidence he enjoyed 
until the time of his death. During the period of bis hardest 
struggles, my father's anxiety respecting my education ap- 
peared to be one of his greatest troubles. The expense that 
he could so ill bear and yet incurred on my account, and the 
many inconveniences he was content to suffer for my future 
good, still harrow my soul when I think how little I have been 
able to give back in return." 

If it were possible in youth to realise how delightful the 
remembrance of faithfully performed duties towards our pa- 
rents would be to mature years, and how sharp the pangs of 
remorse, if conscious of a contrary course of conduct, bow 
many youthful follies would be checked, and in how many 
instances would man be saved from ruin ! But not only igno- 
rance of the future, but of the probable result of our actions 
seems to be the lot of youth. Many, and the writer is one, 
look back in old age, and feel as if in scarcely one occurrence 
of a long life they have done their duty — and more especially 
to parents. The words of Mr. Weir, still in the prime of life, 
are to me a proof that he has ** given back in return** all that 
the exertions of a virtuous course of life has enabled him to 
pay to the authors of his existence. 

Let him again speak for himself. ** About this time a re- 
lative from Albany made us a visit, and observing my father's 
uneasiness on my account, offered, on condition that I should 
accompany him home, to complete my education at his own 
expense, provided nevertheless, that I should devote such 
portion of my time to Ins bnsinr<;s as wns not artnallv tnkrn 
up l»y my ^tmlirs, .nid (his :is>lsf;in(»' \\;is to l»r rnnsi(|tT»i) i- 
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an equivalent for my expenses. These preliminaries being 
agreed upon, we set out late in the fall of 1816, in a sloop 
bound for Albany ; but on account of the ice could not proceed 
farther than Athens, where we arrived wearied with the tedi- 
ousness of the passage, and determined to land and proceed to 
the first inn, where we might procure some mode of convey- 
ance to our place of destination. 

** Beside my uncle and myself there were three other 
passengers, who agreed to accompany us, and as the night 
was fine and clear and frosty, and the ground rang like mettle 
beneath our tread, we promised ourselves a pleasant exhilara- 
ting walk. With these feelings and under these agreeable 
auspices, we pursued our way for about two miles, occasion- 
ally hearing an anecdote, or a story of some bold deed of 
manly prowess, or tale of true love crossed, when we were 
suddenly and unexpectedly met by two heavy looking square- 
built pedestrians, dressed in sailor's attire, and accosted in the 
rough language of that peculiar class, with ^ shipmates, how 
late is it V Immediately three watches were displayed, and 
the time given in answer. With an * Umph* and thanks 
which sounded like curses, our * shipmates' left us and pro- 
ceeded towards the point from which we had started ; but it 
was not many minutes before we heard approaching footsteps 
in our rear, and upon turning discovered two figures on the 
summit of the hill we had just descended, darkly contrasted 
with the sky, which was lighted by the moon. The efiect was 
instantaneous upon all — we started off like frighted deer at the 
utmost speed we could make, but finding myself left behind by 
the fleetness of my chivalric companions, (who had all been 
heroes in the stories they had told) and being incumbered 
with a bundle, upon which I placed too great value to part 
with, I determined to turn from the road at the first favoura- 
ble place and conceal myself among the bushes until the 
rogues should pass. My retreat was scarcely made and my 
concealment effected before they came up, and stopping near 
the place, they struck their clubs upon the ground in great 
dudgeon, and with a few hearty curses upon the long legs of 
my uncle and his companions they gave up the chase and re- 
turned leisurely back. 

*' It may be supposed that my mind was not inactive during 
the few moments of suspense after secreting myself. My 
thoughts turned to my uncle, who had left me without any appa- 
rent concern, to manage for myself; and when I had crept from 
my place of concealment and followed on to overtake my cou- 
rageous companions, I could not help weighing the value my 
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uncle set upon the person and welfare of his nephew, and 
finding it light in the balance. I joined my fellow pedestri- 
ans, and without further danger or adventure arrived at the 
place of our destination, my affections a little cooler than 
when we started, and my uncle somewhat shy of the anec- 
dote — which, by the way, I took much pleasure in telling, 
and not nnfrequently made it the subject of a sketch, gene- 
rally scratched on the blank leaf of some favourite book of 
my kind relative, not much to his delight or the increase of 
his affection to his nephew. 

" My stay with my uncle was little short of a year, and the 
misery I suffered is indescribable; yet 1 endured it ail rather 
than afflict my father with a knowledge of my anhappinesi, 
which, in the end, was quick enough in 6nding its way to hb 
ear, and my recall was then immediate. My father examined 
me as to my attiunments, and I was found wanting, and again 
sent to school. 

*' It so happened that opposite the school-house, Mr. Jarvit 
had his painting room, and I frequently lingered about the 
door in order to get a glimpse at the mystery of his art ; hot 
after many fruitless attempts, I at length summoned courage 
enough to enter the precincts of his studio, and gratify my 
curiosity, while I asked his terms as if I wanted my portrait 
painted ; but this was not in presence of the great man himself; 
Mr. Jarvis was not at home, and my inquiries were politely 
answered by his pupil, who kindly stated the different prices of 
the various siies, aud offered to sketch my head on Bristol- 
board for five dollars. This was my first interview with my 
friend Inman; and we little thought at that time that we shooU 
be better acquainted.* 

<< My father at length procured a situation for roe in a res- 
pectable French mercantile house at the south, and in the fidi 
of 1817 I bade farewell to my friends, and for the first time 
beheld my father's tears, as he placed me in charge of the cap- 
tain of the vessel, which was to bear me from my native state. 
Tlie influence of those tears was lasting, and I can safely say 
they saved me from many an error. 

'' I remained in this situation about eighteen months, when 
it was thought advisable to remove this branch of the concern 
and unite it to the main house at New- York. My services 

* Mr. Weir gays, ** the first book on painting that fell in my way was Dryden'a 
translation of Du Fresnoy, with noloH by De Pilea. I read it with enthusiastic 
(Inlit^ht ; ev(?ry word sank deep within me, and caused tears of jov. and shouts of 

roslarv lo rsrapr at rvrry page ; mv soul swelled wilh |Min' 7.i«a! r«)r iho art, and 

wlu'ii I tiiiiJjIiL'd, I fell bclliT and hapjiicr, and r<;solv«'d lo b«a paiiiU r " 
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were duly appreciated, and I had advantageous offers from two 
of the principal houses in the place, with one of which I closed, 
and after making a short visit home, was to return and take 
my place as head clerk. 

** On my arrival at New- York, I found my father well, and 
my mother absent on a visit in the country. She was soon to re- 
turn, and I went to the wharfhoping to meet her, having intima- 
tion of the time she was expected. I waited at the boat to receive 
her, and after all the passengers but one had gone ashore, was 
beginning to think of returning home disappointed ; but not 
liking to leave the spot, without making some inquiry, I ad- 
dressed myself to a lady who sat opposite, with a hat and veil 
which concealed her face, and who was apparently waiting for 
some one whom she expected. I had scarcely opened my lips, 
when she exclaimed, ** My son ! is it indeed you ?" and burst 
into tears. 

*' My appearance must have been much altered, for I had 
suffered severely from a fever, previous to my embarking for 
home, and the disease still lingered on me. My mother could 
not think of again parting with me, and in her solicitude for 
my health, discovered a cancerous pimple on my face, which 
gave her much uneasiness. To quiet her fears, I submitted to 
a most painful operation, which confined me to a dark room 
and low diet for near two months, at the end of which time I 
felt as little inclined to leave home as my mother could wish. 
*' I now entered as head clerk in a mercantile establishment 
at New-York, and after three years had an offer of coming in as 
a partner. My father, however, dissuaded me from the terms ; 
and, as I thought I never should amass property sufficient to 
commence on my own footing, I determined to turn my atten- 
tion to something that did not require lucre for its capital. 
My fondness for sketching had often been displayed on sundry 
books and bits of paper in the vicinity of the desk and count- 
ing-room, and had rather been encouraged by my father, who, 
I must confess, heard my determination with surprise. At first 
be endeavoured to dissuade me from my scheme, but finding 
me resolved, he changed his views, and promised to help me 
as far as he was able.* 



♦ " My first, and only instruction in the art, was received from Robert Cook, 
an English painter in heraldry, who sought employment in this country as a 
teacher of painting. He was a worthy man, and had seen something of art in his 
own country, but had not devoted much time to study ; be consumed his precious 
hours in making fruitless experiments in search of some other and better vehicle 
than oil to j>aint with. I devoted from six to eight o'clock in the morning tm 
study with Mr. Cook, three times a week, for three months, and the rest of the 
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<< In the fall of 1821, 1 set myself seriously to work, aad 
after several fruitless attempts, succeeded in making a tolerable 
copy of a portrait* At this time I became acquainted with Mr. 
Paff, who kindly lent me several pictures, which I took great 
pains, as well as pleasure in copying, and succeeded so well 
as to attract the attention of many connoisseurs of high standing. 

*^ My fame as a copyist had reached Philadelphia, and di- 
ring the fever of 1822, 1 received a commission from that citjr 
to copy a famous picture then exhibiting there, for which I re- 
ceived $200. This was my first commission. The copy after- 
wards went to New Orleans and sold for $1 100, and snbsequenl- 
ly was brought to New-Tork for exhibition, but being damaged 
on the passage, was withheld from the public, who may con- 
gratulate themselves on being spared their patience and twen- 
ty-five cents each. 

''On my return to New-York, I made a small sketch of Paul 
preaching at Athens, which I offered to a gentleman of taste 
and apparent love for the arts, for the small sum of eight dol- 
lars, but he declined it, and Mr. Paff became the purchaser at 
five dollars, and the payment made in old prints. I was now 
solicited by the person to whom I had first offered it, to pm^ 
chase the sketch back from Mr. Paff, as he was willing to gife 
any sum under fifty dollars, and think himself happy in the 
possession of it ; but its owner declined selling it on any terms, 
sayiug it was the best thing I had ever painted, or ever would 
paint.* 

*' After the praise which had been bestowed on the sketch of 
Paul preaching at Athens, I was induced to attempt the 

day attended to my business as clerk. I learned one salutary leteoo frooi Vm 
which has been repeatedly confirmed by others— that time is too Tsfaiahfe Co kt 
consumed in making experiments, and I have contented myself with the knofi^ 
lodge of others, or have stated my views to some scientific nriend, wboee leiOTra 
enabled him to investigate the question, and waited patiently the result.** 

* ** About three years ago, i. e. in 1830, and after my return firom Italy,** «jt 
Mr. Weir, *' Mr. P. sold this sketch for fifty dollars, and the purchaser calM 
upon me and wished to have a companion, repeating what Mr. P. had said res- 
pecting my ability to paint another as good. At the end of three dajra tiie wteotd 
sketch was finished, (the subject of wl^ch was Peter and John curing the Uma,) 
and was so much superior to the first, that Mr. P. contrived to purchase them hack 
for a very high price, and still keeps them in his possession.'* The young painter 
called upon Mr. Trumbull after his long absence in Europe, and TrumboH shov- 
ing Weir one of his early compositions, asked him if he remembered it. ** Yes 
sir," said Weir, " and I remember that you bought it of Mr. PaflT, and when I 
waited upon you, delighted to be noticed by Uie president of the American 
Academy, you told me I had better turn my attention to making shoes.** Thb 
Weir has said madr him sick for a week after ; but the reception Morse receivfJ 
from lh« same person, whoii in London ho vvailtd upon him, a youth full of hoj* 
and eiifouraLMd by Allston Hiid Wesi, is 8lil) more characlen^tic '• Vou 1 ' 

lirllvir Li'* ili.Mllf \>J nil 
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sobject as large as life. This laborious undertaking occupied 
me about nine months, during most of which I was beating 
about through a sea of trouble, sometimes rubbing out whole 
platoons of figures, and at others, labouring hard to raise re- 
cruits for another obliterating sweep. Thus I worked on, oc- 
casionally dunned for rent of an attic in that part of the old 
alms-house, granted to the American Academy of Fine Arts, 
rent free by the corporation, for the purpose of encouraging the 
arts, and occasionally receiving a visit from some friend whose 
anxiety for my failure or success had induced him to climb 
ladders, ascending through trap-doors and working a dusty 
way through the rubbish which was stowed away in this gar- 
ret, to the place in which I pursued my studies, in silence and 
solitude. 

'' At last this work was completed and publicly exhibited at 
Washington Hall. It attracted some little attention ; but I 
believe chiefly because it was the work of a New-Yorker, 
and one who had never received any regular instruction in 
the art. I was however encouraged by compliments, to apply 
myself with redoubled ardour to the study of the art I had 
determined to pursue* 

*' I was convinced of the necessity of obtaining a knowledge 
of anatomy.* For this purpose I commenced a course under 
Doctor Post, and greatly injured my health by application 
to that branch of my profession. My next step was to learn 
Italian, for my hopes and desires now rested on and centered 
in Italy. I had determined to go, and, if by no other means, 
to work my passage over before the mast. I had now made 
some valuable friends, and among others, Henry Carey, by 
whose kindness and assistance I was enabled to realize the 
hopes I had entertained, and visit in comparative ease the land 
of art — the theatre where Michael Angelo, Raphael and Titian, 

* *' M J fint ettay in the study of anatomy was rather ludicrous. I had been 
presented with the half of a barber^s head, who had been executed about a week 
before for murder. It had been divided through the middle, and the tongue re- 
mained in my part I wrapped it up in my handkerchief, and late at night walked 
borne with it under my arm. The novelty of carrying such a commodity set my 
imagination to work, and thoughts arose on the way, respecting that unruly mem- 
ber, which had so often wagged fluent with lies, to please its owner*s customers ; 
and before reaching my father*s house, my feverish fancy was so much excited, 
tbat I began to think it might wag again. Having reached my bed-chamber, I 
deposited the troublesome burthen in my trunk, antfcrept to bed ; not to sleep— 
for the thoughts which had possession of my brain, and certain disagreeble odours 
emitted from the trunk pursued me, and after tossing about until two o*clock in 
the morning, I determined to get up and carry my treasure back. In my anxiety 
I had forgotten that every house must be shut at that time, and I wandered the 
silent and deserted streets until daylight enabled me to find my friend, who re- 
' me from my disgusting losd.*' 
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and the host of other artists had figured, and left bdiind a 
school unsurpassed for simplicity and greatnesi of design* 

*' It had been an amusement for me occasionally to paint a 
picture, and, nearly obliterating it with dirt, to put it in tk 
way of some would-be connoisseur, who, after examiniog it at- 
tentively, would pronounce it an undoubted work of some one 
of the old masters. I have several libels upon antiquity of 
this kind to answer for, and one in particular which had nearly 
lost me the friendship of a brother artist. I had called one 
morning, and found him delightfully employed in copying one 
of my antiques. ' What are you about, Tom .^ I exclaimed. 
' Ah !' was his reply, ' there's a jewel for you ! — that's an un- 
doubted original of Annibal Caracci.' * An undoubted hnm- 
bug,* was my rejoinder. Tom turned his dark eyes fieiceijr 
on me, repeating < Do you doubt it ?— -do you doubt it I 
Mr. P. lent it to me yesterday, and at the same time told 
it cost him $300.' ' Well Tom, I can only say, if yon take 
that picture out of the frame, you will find on die lower edge 
of the panel, the initials of my name*' To satisfy himaelf he 
took it out, and there the little tell-tales were. The next day, 
Tom sent the picture home, with many thanks to the 
and at the same time threw his copy into the fire. In the 
manner I had copied some of Rembrandt's etchings so doie 
as to be with difficulty detected, and was on the eve of turning 
my attention seriously to the publication of etchings from va- 
rious old pictures in the possession of diflerent gentlemen in 
New-Tork, but, like many other things of the kind, it feD 
through, after the first or second plate was finished. 

'' On the 15th of December, 1824, I bade adieu to friends 
and country, and after a tedious passage of six^ days, I fiHind 
myself in Leghorn. It was my custom while at sea to sketch, 
and during the passage I had illustrated great part of Dante's 
Inferno. These sketches were not without merit, though some 
of them were rough enough, to be sure. After remaining a 
short time at Leghorn, during which I visited Pisa, and exami- 
ned the works of art contained in the cathedral, and the curioos 
frescos of the Campo Sante, I prepared for my departure to 
Florence. 

''When I waited upon our consul for the necessary do- 
cument to safe travelling, he said with apparent sincerity, « Mr. 
Weir, I have a picture in the next room, and I should like to 
have your candid opinion of its merits. I have been ofiered 
$5000 for it, which I refused.' With some little ceremony I 
was ushered in, and after a nice adjustment of lipht, durinj; 
which the pedigree of the pictum was detailed — its loss — its 
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miraculous discovery, which was effected simply by a small 
piece of blue drapery in one corner, the only part visible — and 
then the green silk curtain which hung before it was withdrawn, 
and a Venus of undue proportions was displayed. I was can- 
did enough to say what I thought ; but had no sooner expres- 
sed my opinion, than with a low growl the curtain passed be- 
fore the picture, and my astonished ears were saluted with 
* Sir, your passport is ready.' " 

Artists are of course desirous to see good pictures, and are 
pleased to be invited by the owners, who thereby pay a com- 
pliment to the artist's judgment — but he frequently has to pay 
a cruel tax for the gratification he experiences. An anecdote 
told of Fuseli, shows how an older artist than Mr. Weir was, 
in 1824, managed in similar circumstances. A noble lord in- 
vited the painter to see a jewel of a painting, of which he was 
the happy possessor, and lauded it to the skies. Fuseli felt 
bound to go to the nobleman's house, and took a pupil with 
him. After the usual ceremony, the painting was displayed 
and the artist examined it, and ejaculated, ** Extraordinary ! 
The owner reiterated its praises— pointed out its beautie 
and still Fuseli cried ** Extraordinary ?" After a decent length 
of time the painter and his pupil departed. On their way 
bome,'tbe pupil finding his master silent, said, ** Mr. Fuseli, I 
don't think much of that picture — what did you mean by '* ex- 
traordinary ?" ** Extraordinary bad," was the reply. 

I return to Mr. Weir's narrative. << At Florence, my first 
thoughts were to settle a plan of study. It had been my prac- 
tice to affect a bold, dashing, apparently off-hand execution ; 
and the masters I most admired were those who excelled in 
embodying their ideas with the fewest touches, and those so 
nicely laid on as to express all that labour and high finish 
couU accomplish. But after observing the early works of 
those very men so celebrated for their execution, I was sur^ 
prised to find them in every instance, most minutely, even la- 
boriously finished. It then struck me, that I had commenced 
where I should have left off, and with difficulty compelled my- 
self to go through the drudgery of studying with the greatest 
care and precision ; that by doing so I might get the habit of 
expressing things with care, and at the same time with truth. 
It was no easy matter to throw off my loose habits, and it cost 
me some trouble to accomplish it; but when done, I took de- 
light in studying nature in every detail, and the very dryness 
that I before despised, now pleased me as correctness and truth. 

*' The Chevalier Pietro Benvenuti was at this time occupied 
in painting the life of Hercules in firesco for the grand duke. 
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and as my ambition propelled to history, I contrived to become 
his pupil. The scene of study was in the Pitti Palace ; but 
the slow process of plastering and tracing, staining, hatching 
and stippling was too tedious for me, and I conceived my time 
misspent in acquiring, what at home would perhaps never be 
required of me; I therefore left my witty master, and the 
society of gods and centaurs, and went to the fields to study 
nature as she is, content to take her with all her faults, and 
leave to others the colder and more circuitous route of approach- 
ing her shrine through halls of Grecian art. 

** Among the acquaintance I made at the palace, was Madam 
D — , a lady of distinction, whose influence gained me several 
commissions, and among others one from the Princess Panlioe. 
The subject was of a fanciful nature, and I was to have intro- 
duced her likeness, but illness deprived me of her sittings, and 
after several different appointments, she sent me her miDiatore 
as a substitute ; but before I had time to use it, her death de- 
prived me of the opportunity of fulfilling the commissioa. 
Another of my acquaintance, who appeared to take a great in- 
terest in my welfare, was a Mr. O — , a most rare specimen of 
Italian character : he was fawning, subtle, and vindictive, and 
took umbrage at my leaving'^Signor Benvenuti. Several little 
circumstances took place which sometimes irritated and some- 
times soothed him, but at length he let me know that noless I 
left Florence, my life was in danger. 

*< On visiting different galleries with Italian artists, I was 
not a little surprised to hear them burst out in raptures when 
viewing the colouring of Titian and Paul Veronese. With 
unaffected delight they appeared to feel and enjoy the effect 
of good colour; but when they returned to their own studies, 
their cold leaden hues were but a sad apology for flesh, and 
contradicted the enthusiasm exhibited before the great masters 
of old. I was confident it was not because they did not feel 
what they talked so feelingly about, but suspected that their 
bad colouring was owing to their manner of study — to their 
continuing so long to work with chalk, and accustoming the 
eye to see nothing but light and shade. This rendered the eye 
unfit, or deceptive, when they took the brush in hand, and at* 
tempted to give colour at the same time with form. I have 
even gone home with some and endeavoured to show them 
what little I knew; and with one, who was painting a Narcissus, 
I painted the right arm with the reflection in the water for 
him ; but with what success he finished the picture I cannot 
say — the last time I saw it he had not matched a single tint. 
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His lights were too pink, bis ^middle tint was wanD, and his 
shadows too cold. 

*' It is the same with all of them from Camuciui down, with 
the exception of Bozzioli, whose works have great brilliancy 
as well as depth and transparency ; and may entitle him to the 
reputation of being the best colourist of the present Italian 
school. As for Camucini, who is certainly one of the finest 
draughtsman living, his colouring is deplorable — his flesh b 
cold and leaden, as well as his skies and back-grounds ; and 
his draperies are nearly all positive colours, either scarlet, blue, 
or bright yellow ; and composed in such a way as to offend 
the eye ; their violent contrast destroying even that which 
we know to be good. His cartoons, however, are beautiful. 
They are finished compositions, as large as life, drawn with 
black and white chalk on a tinted ground. Tou do not feel 
the want of colour when looking at them — they are every 
thing you could wish — but wlien in the next room the finished 
picture is shown, you scarcely recognize the composition, so 
forcibly are some parts obtruded by strong and violent colour, 
while others, that, in the cartoon appear as foreground objects, 
are weakened by cold and retiring tints. The habit too of 
working with small pencils is injurious to good colouring; 
and the charm of fine broad execution is seldom seen in the 
works of modem Italian artists. There is a lion hunt by 
Camucini from a picture of Rubens, painted entirely with 
quill brushes, and the same texture pervades the whole sur- 
face —hair, fur, flesh, are all alike. 

I painted in Florence *^ Christ and Nicodemus," and the 
** Angel releasing Peter." 

** I believe it was about the beginning of December, 1825, 
when I left Florence, and stopped a day at Sienna to examine 
the celebrated outlines in the pavement of the cathedral, and 
the works of Pinturichio in the sacristy, which by the way are 
very exquisite, and in a better state of preservation than any- 
thing of their time that I recollect to have seen; but as my face 
was set towards Rome, and my heart many leagues in advance, 
it constrained me to be satisfied with merely looking, when 
perhaps if I had made even the slightest sketch, it would have 
enabled me at this time to draw conclusions with nearly the 
same correctness as if I had the picture before me. — It is per- 
haps an error which young artists. too frequently make of 
trusting their memory with too much, and paper with too 
little— -even though the sketch be rough and hurried, it is bet- 
ter than none. 

" A few days brought me to the gates of the great city of 
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art, where I entered most unpropitiously amidst hail and rain, 
but it did not prevent me from seeing the Colosseum, and some 
works of art before I retired for the night. Here I found our 
friend Greenough, who had lately arrived ; and we soon agreed 
to take rooms together, which we happily procured on the 
Pincian-hill. Our home was situated opposite to that whkk 
had been occupied by Claude Lorraine,and between those knowa 
as Salvator Rosa's and Nicolo Poussin's. You may imagine 
that in the midst of such, to us << holy ground,** our entba- 
siasm was not a little excited. There we set ourselves moit 
industriously to work, and as you wished me to detail to yoa 
our mode of study, I will attempt it : 

** We rose tolerably early, and either pursued some stodjr 
in our own room, or went to the French academy and drew 
firom the antique until breakfast time, after which we separated, 
Greenough to his studio, whilst I either went to the Vatican, or 
the Sistine Chapel, or some of the private galleries, that are 
liberally thrown open for the purpose of study. There I worked 
away until three o'clock, at which hour they closed. I then 
took a lunch, and either a stroll through St. Peter's, or the 
antique galleries of the Vatican, or went to the French aca- 
demy and drew from casts, or to my own room, or in the fields, 
and drew from nature until six, which was our dinner boor. 
We then assembled at the Bacco di Lione, a famous eating- 
house, the dining-hall of which had been the painting-room of 
Pompio Battoni. It was in this room where he received Re]r- 
nolds with the pompous salutation of " Well, young man, waft 
in, walk in, you shall see Pompio Battoni paint." The ait 
had been long declining in Italy, and poor Battoni was the 
mere smoke afler the last flame had flickered out. It served 
our imagination, however, and formed a part of that atmof> 
phere of art which surrounds the student in Rome, that makes 
his lamp burn bright, and his enthusiasm strong. 

*^ After dinner, or rather, after supper, all the artists met at 
a place called the Greek Cofiee-house, where we had our cof- 
fee, and chatted until seven ; at which hour the life-schools 
opened, and we separated, some to the French or Italian, and 
Greenough and myself to the English ; where we studied fron 
the life until nine o'clock, and then, if the night proved fine 
and the moon shone bright, we formed small parties, to go and 
dream among the ruins of imperial Rome. This formed oor 
round of daily occupation ; we lived and moved in art: it 
was our food, ready at all times, we had but to stretch oat 
our hands and pluck what we wanted. 
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** The studies that I made from the old masters were chiefly 
from Raphael's frescos in the Vatican, the Prophets and Sy-* 
bils of Michael Angelo in the Sistine Chapel, and Titian and 
the gpreat colourists that were to be found in the minor collec- 
tions ; the drawings from Raphael were made the size of the 
original ; those from Michael Angelo were reduced. My stu- 
dies in colour were nearly all finished copies ; which I now 
regret, as I think too much time was consumed in making 
them, when sketches of the compositions of one colour merely, 
without entering into the minutiae of tints, would have an- 
swered all the purposes as well, and perhaps better. 

** There was much need of system in all this. I saw artists 
fly from one thing to another, without any apparent fixed prin- 
ciple. At one time they pursued a train of studies that ap- 
peared to lead them on, when they would stop short in the 
midst of apparent success and pursue an opposite course, in 
search of Flemish detail and finish ; which led them down to 
littleness, and consumed their time in learning the mere tricks 
of art. With much skill in drawing, among the Italian artists, 
there is a great deal that retards their progress as painters ; 
ihey continue too long with the port-crayon, and lose their eye 
for colour ; and when they take their palette in hand, and 
with the living model before them, they find it too much to 
embody both colour and drawing at once. Their productions 
are cold and heavy, and the beauty of the drawing lost, in a 
measure, under the leaden hues which a constant habit of see- 
ing things only in black and white gives them. 

** I recollect an observation that Etty made ; it struck me 
as being correct, and I have tried to adopt it. He said, ' as 
he intended to be a painter, and acquire some fame with the 
point of his brush, he thought it best to begin at once, and use 
it at all times and upon all occasions, in preference to any thing 
else.' Thus you would then get colour, drawing, and mecha- 
nical dexterity, which those who work with a hard point, such 
as lead or chalk, seldom or never attain, as painters. 

** Another, and perhaps better reason, why the modern 
Italians do not excel in painting flesh, or giving a true texture 
to the difierent substances they wish to express, is, that they 
do not paint portraits, or copy individual nature, as they see 
it, but try to make all their figures Apollos or Herculeses, by 
bending nature to their preconceived notions of what she ought 
to be, as derived from casts and stone. It is this introduction 
o( art that makes them reject nature as they find it, and sub- 
stitute in the place of an easy development of her parts, the 
squared and flattened lines which they say constitutes s/y/«r, 
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and makes their copy resemble the model in nothing but its 
latitude. There is one thing that has often surprised me ; it 
is, that those who set out in life with the purpose of acquiring 
an art to represent nature, after being but a short time b 
the presence of the works of the old masters, change their 
veneration for the mother of all good, to the works of the ge- 
niuses that have been, and thus copy nature at two or three 
removes ; and which, if pursued, would, in a short time, re- 
duce art to the lowest degradation and servili^. 

** I cannot help thinking, that those * mighty Dutcbmen,' 
as our friend Greenough used to call them, have done the art 
a great and lasting good : their simple imitations speak with 
the voice of nature, and teach us how to represent her. 

'' I made several compositions during my stay in Room, 
with separate studies for each part ; but as my business was 
rather to collect materials, I contented myself with gathering 
into my portfolio such hints and studies as I thought wouM 
enable me to pursue my profession with advantage after mj 
return. There was one study fi*om the life, representing the 
back of a female, which I believe you have seen, but whick 
unluckily got me into rather an awkward situation ; and lo 
prevent the like from occurring again, I painted it oat* 

** My purse was barely sufficient for my support ; and once, 
when I indulged myself with the purchase of a suit of armoor, 
I was obliged to retrench, and live upon ten cents a day, tot 
near a month, before I relieved myself from the embarrast- 
ment it caused. 

** After living near two years in Rome, I paid a visit to Na- 
ples, where Mr. Greenough had gone but a short time previ- 
ous. Here I was joined by an English architect, with whoa 
I made an extensive excursion to Psestum, where we mea- 
sured the temples, and made such notes as we thought woaU 
be of use : and on our return were joined by Mr. Greenough, 
who accompanied us to Rome. My intentions were, to have 
walked to Venice and returned home by way of France ; bat 
the illness of a friend made me relinquish the idea, and embark 
with him from the nearest port. I had secret hopes of retain- 
ing ; but my father had died during my absence, and circooe 
stances of a domestic nature obliged me to remain. 

** I have, however, until lately, cherished the thought of 
again seeing Europe ; but I am now married, and feel myself 
anchored for life, especially as I have some little kedges out, 
that have moored me to the soil." 

Mr. Weir lias been appointed to the situation Charles R. 
Leslie occupied at West Point, as teacher of drawing, in ii? 
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various departments, to the cadets. This honoarable station 
will not deprive us of his talents as a painter, the duties of 
the office leaving time for executing those compositions in 
which he delights. 

Mr. Weir has produced a great many finished pictures 
since his return from Italy, several of which have been en- 
graved. His '' Red Jacket" is well known. This chief of 
the Senecas exhibited a fine specimen ofsavage manners when 
he came with his attendants, or companions of the forest, to 
the painter's room. He seated himself down on an ample 
arm-chair with the nonchalance of a superior, and his wild 
tribes-men surrounded him. A scene only to be found occa- 
sionally in our country — once their country. This picture is 
in the collection of Samuel Ward, Esq. and is too well known 
to need ray eulogium.* Some scenes from Scott and Fenni- 
more Cooper have employed Mr. Weir's pencil ; but his last 

* T have received a communication from Dr. J. W. Francis, on the subject of 
Red Jacket** interview with the |>ainter Weir: I have room only for the following 
paragraph. ** It becomes not me,** says Dr. Francis, ** to speak of the peculiar 
merits of the painting of Red Jacket, (Saguoaha, or Keeper-awake) by Weir. — 
It is admitted, by the competent, to eclipse all other delineations of our Indian 
chiefs, and demands, as a work of art, no less regard than the subject himself, as 
one of pre-eminent consideration among our aborigines. The circumstances, 
iMwever, which gave the artist the opportubity of portraying the distinguished 
warrior and great orator of the Seneca nation, deserve at least a short notice.— 
An acquaintance of some years with Red Jacket, which was rendered, perhaps, 
more impressive in hb recollection by occasional supplies of tobacco, lea him to 
make an appointment with me to sit for his picture upon his arrival in the city. 
When he came to New York, in 1828, with his interpreter, Jamieson, he very 
promptly repaired to the painting-room of Mr. Weir. For this purpose he dress- 
ed himself in the costume which he deemed most appropriate to his character, 
decorated with his brilliant overcovering and belt, his tomahawk and Washing- 
ion medal. For the whole period of nearly two hours, on four or five successive 
days, he was as punctual to the arrangements of the artist as any individual 
could be. He chose a large arm-chair for his convenience ; while his interpreter, 
as well as himself, was occupied, for the most part, in surveying the various ob- 
jects which decorated the artist*s room. His several confederates, adopting the 
horizontal posture, in different parts of the room, regaled themselves with the 
fumes of tobacco to their utmost gratification. Red Jacket occasionally united 
in this relaxation ; but was so deeply absorbed in attention to the work of the 
painter, as to think perhaps of no other subject. At times he manifested ex- 
treme pleasure, as the outlines of the picture were filled up. The drawing of 
his costume, which he seemed to prize, as peculiarly appropriate, and the dis- 
tant view of the FalU of Niagara, (scenery nigh his residence at the Reservation) 
forced him to an indistinct utterance of satisfaction. When his medal appeared 
complete, he addressed his interpreter, accompanied by striking gestures; and 
when his noble front was finished, he sprang from his seat with great alacrity, 
and seizing the artist by the hand, exclaimed, with great energy, *Good ! good!* 
Th« pamtmg being finished, he parted with Mr. Weir with a satisfaction sppa- 
rently equal to that which he doubtless, on some occasions, had felt, in effect- 
ing an Indian treaty. Red Jacket must have been beyond his seventieth 
year when the painting was made : he exhibited in his countenance somewhat of 
thi> traces of time and trial upon his constitution ; he was, nevertheless, of a tall 
and erect form, and walked with a firm gait. His characteristics are preserved 
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and best familiar subject is, his " Boat Club.^ Landscape 
has occupied his attention much of late, and his improvement 
in that branch of art is striking. His friend Gulian C. Ver- 
planck has written some scenes, in a dramatic fona, to accooi- 
pany one of the painter's landscapes, with figures representing 
the march of the Constable Bourbon to Rome. 

ROBERT M. SULLY— 1821. 

This gentleman has frankly communicated the incidents of 
his life, and in language I do not wish to alter. In answer to 
my inquiries he says : — 

** I was bom in Petersburgh, Virginia, July 17, 1803. My 
father you may probably remember as an actor, for many 
years attached to the Charleston theatre. Between my ninth 
and tenth year, not long after my father's death, I evinced 
extreme fondness for drawing, which was increased if not ex- 
cited by the sight of some of his drawings. When a yootb 
he received some instruction from Nasmyth, the celebrated 
landscape painter of Edinburgh. I am certain that bis taleot 
for that branch of the art (landscape) was very great. 1 have 
sketches of his in my possession fully justifying my asserdon. 

*^ About sixteen or seventeen, I determined to become a 
painter, in spite of the many difficulties and deprivations alr 
tending the profession ; all of which were prudently pointed 
out by my friends. I was in my eighteenth year when I 
visited Philadelphia for the purpose of obtaining instructions 
from my uncle, T. Sully. Here my zeal, hitherto wasted ia 
ill-directed efforts, was for the first time applied to a proper 
course of study. I was enthusiastic and worked bard, and I 
think my progress was rapid. My obligations to my uncle I 
shall ever remember with gratitude. 

'' I remained with him eight or nine months, and on my re> 
turn to Virginia commenced professionally. ' A prophet hath 
no honour in his own country.' I soon found that a painter 
is generally equally unfortunate in the city of his residence* 
I must not, however, omit the name of one of my earliest 
patrons, Mr. J. H. Strobia of Richmond. I can apply the 
Xerm patron to him, as his kindness proceeded, I am convinced, 



by the artist to admiration ; and his majestic front exhibits an altitade 
ing every other that I have seen of the human skull. As a specimen for the era- 
niologist, Red Jacket need not yield his pretensions to tho«e of the mont a«tiiu 
philosopher. He affirmed of himself, that he was hrrn an (tralm. We will Mnf 

h>rtjylhe paint inj; of \\'rir, in iht- poclry of Hallpck, and bv tlif fnnie of hi>o\%> 
ilt'eds 
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far more from the desire to encourage and assist me than from 
any wish to possess my works. 1 despise the canting term of 
patron as it is generally used, as much as I should the artist 
who could descend to apply it to those who, after all, give him 
merely the value of his services. 

*• My uncle's letters about this lime were very encouraging, 
and strongly advised me to visit London as soon as possible. 
I felt a strong desire to follow his advice, and to assist my 
purpose, I visited several towns in N. Carolina, where I was 
successful. 

** I determined to sail for England the following summer, 
and took passage from Virginia to London August 1st, 1824, 
and arrived September 23d. 

'^ Hurled into this vortex of art, it was some little time be- 
fore I could sufficiently recover from the excitement produced 
by the change, to commence a regular course of study. 

** Of the living artists Lawrence became my first idol ; but 
having remained some time in London, and carefully studied 
the works of Reynolds, my admiration for the former some- 
what lessened. Nothing so delighted me as the pictures of 
Reynolds ; and frequently (as some fine engraving from his 
works would catch my eye) have 1 reconciled myself to the 
loss of my dinner, and spent my last shilling to possess it. 

^'Jackson, the second portrait painter, I think surpassed 
Lawrence in colour. There is a fine rich tone in his pictures 
very like Reynolds ; but he wanted the grace and elegance 
of Lawrence. I found none equal to Leslie and Newton in 
their peculiar walk. In the higher ranks of history, Haydoo, 
Gitty and Hilton, I certainly thought inferior to Allston. A 
picture of the last mentioned artist was exhibited at the British 
gallery. (Jacob's dream.) My opinion originated from a sight 
of that exquisite production. 

'^ In the course of my second year in London I painted a 
portrait of C. Beloe, the secretary of the British Institution. 
It was shown to the veteran in art, Northcole ; it gained his 
approbation, although qualified by a very judicious criticism, 
which ended with his sending me an excellent picture by Sir 
J. Reynolds to copy; from which I derived much improve- 
ment. About this time I also painted a portrait of Mr. North- 
cote. The portrait of Mr. Beloe was exhibited the same year 
at Somerset House ; that of Northcote, some little time after, 
at the Suffolk-street exhibition. My acquaintance with North- 
cote furnished me with much useful information respecting 
Reynolds, (his master) Opie, Gainsborough, and others. 

It is to l>e regretted that young artists are not permitted to 
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copy in the different collections. In the Angerstein and Dul^ 
wich galleries, they are allowed to make sketches in water 
colours ; but little improvement can be derived from that sys- 
tem of study. 

^^ The older artists I found little disposed to aid their 
younger brethren in art, either by advice or the loan of their 
pictures. I must make one exception ; Mr. Leslie was not 
only very kind in directing my studies and criticising ny 
work, but in lending me many of his own studies. I sailed 
from Liverpool July J 5th, 1828, and arrived in America io 
September, after an absence of four years." 

Mr. Sully has performed the promise made by bis eariy 
works. I have never seen either him or his painting^ ; bot I 
have the testimony of those I confide in as to the merit of both. 

Mr. Sully^s portrait of Northcote gained him great credit 
in London, and was praised by artists and connoisseurs. I 
find in the ** Inquirer" a notice of some copies made by Mr. 
Sully, which I copy on account of the subjects : *' The paint- 
ing of Pocahontas was brought firom Warwickshire, England, 
about the year 1772, by Ryland Randolph of Turkey Island, 
in the county of Henrico, Virginia; and sold in 1784 by the 
administrator of the estate to Thomas Boiling of Cobbs, one 
of the descendants of the Indian princess.'* (So says a certifi- 
cate, but certificates are very deceitful things.) ** The original 
is crumbling so rapidly that it may be considered as having 
already passed out of existence.*' So much for immortali^ 
by the pencil ! But, like men, one picture generates another 
in its likeness, and the graver and the press continue the ex- 
istence of the artist and his work. 

MISS LESLIE— 1822. 

This lady's merit, as a painter, would have distingoisbed 
the name of Leslie in the fine arts, if her brother had not al- 
ready placed it among the most distinguished of the present 
age. She was born in Philadelphia, a short time before ber 
father and mother made that visit to England which has occa- 
sioned the claim made by that country upon Charles Robert* 
The father and mother of this highly-talented family of chil- 
dren, (for another sister has displayed graphic powers as a 
writer) were Robert Leslie and Lydia Baker ; who visited 
London in 1793, taking with them the subject of this portion 
of our work, an infant, and returning to America with their 
children in 1799. 

Miss TiOsllo, as woll as lirr l)r()tlior, sl]<)wr<l hrr tastr lor 
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drawing when a child, but never painted, as a regular em- 
ployment, until 1822, when on a visit to her brother in Lon- 
don. She then copied a number of his pictures, and two or 
three pictures by Sir Joshua Reynolds. She also painted 
occasionally portraits of her friends. Her first attempt in oil 
was a portrait from nature as large as life. 

She returned to Philadelphia in 1825, with Mr. and Mrs. 
Henry Carey, her sister and brother-in-law ; and again visited 
her brother, in London, in 1829. Several of the copies she 
made after that time were engraved in this country for the 
Atlantic Souvenir. Her brother-in-law, Mr. Carey, possesses 
an admirable copy, which she made from one of iVIr. Newton's 
best pictures ; the subject is from the Sentimental Journey. 

We have seen, among other things, from the pencil of this 
lady, her copy from the ^' Sancho and Duchess" of her bro- 
ther ; which is so admirably executed, that I should have pro- 
nounced it the original of Charles Robert. 

ROBT. C. BRUEN— JOHiN DURAND— BUSHE— 1823. 

Mr. Bruen was an apprentice to P. Maverick, with A. B. 
Durand, and afterwards practised engraving with great suc- 
cess, but became deranged ; and in the winter walked upon 
the ice of the river into the water and was drowned. 

Mr. John Durand^ a brother of A. B. Durand, was a most 
promising engraver. Originally a jeweller ; but, on taking 
up engraving, he appeared to make progress as by inspiration, 
under his brother's tuition : but death put a period to a pro- 
gress which his brother thinks would have placed him at the 
head of the profession. He invented a machine for border- 
ing bank-notes, which was used by Maverick, Durand, & Co. 
He died at the age of twenty-eight, after two years' applica- 
tion to engraving. 

Of Mr. Bushe all I can say is, that finding there was an 
artist of this name, I wrote to my never-failing source of in- 
formation, Thomas Sully, requesting some account of him. — 
His answer, dated 1833, is — ** Bushe was befriended (I had 
almost said patronised, a word 1 hate as much as you do) by 
Clay — studied a short time in Philadelphia, and now pursues 
his vocation in the western country." 

THOMAS S. CUMMINGS— 1824. 

Mr. Cummings was born in England, and brought to New- 
York an infant. He is the only child of Charles and Rebecca 
Cummings. The place of this genilemuu's birth was Bath : 
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the time August 26th, 1804. Shortly after Thomas' birth his 
father removed to Bristol, and from thence came to America, 
when oar subject was yet in early childhood. All Mr. Cvm- 
mings' ideas, except some very faint traces of Bristol, are 
American. When he was about fourteen years of age, Au- 
gustus Earle, the traveller and painter, came to New- York, 
and took part of the house (as an office) occupied by the 
father of Mr. Cummings. Earle saw the boy's drawings and 
encouraged him to proceed. His father placed him at the 
drawing-school of J. R. Smith, and in 1821 he was received 
as a pupil by Henry Inman, who had but recently left the 
guidance (as an artist) of Jarvis. During three years' study 
with so excellent a master as Inman, Mr. Cummings became 
a painter in oil and water colours, (or miniature) but prefer- 
red, and of coarse succeeded best in the latter, which he had 
made peculiarly his study. At the end of three years the 
teacher and pupil entered into a partnership, which continiied 
three years, and a friendship was founded which is unbroken. 
Inman devoted himself almost exclusively to oil painting, 
leaving Cummings, in the year 1827, the best instructed 
miniature painter then in the United Slates, by withdrawing 
from that branch of the art altogether. 

It will be remarked by any reader of this work, that a great 
many of our eminent artists were born in Europe, brought to 
this country in infancy, or when boys, and became artists as 
well as Americans. We will here mention some, who, as well 
as Mr. Cummings, are in this predicament. Charles R. Les- 
lie, John Wesley Jarvis, Thomas Cole, Thomas Sully ; and 
even Charles Ingham was but a youth when he arrived ia 
America ; and although well taught in the rudiments of the 
art, has become the excellent painter he is since his arrival. 

It is a most happy circumstance for a country so liable to 
be flooded by emigrants, who are strangers to its constitution, 
laws, manners, and customs, that the children of these stran- 
gers, whose fathers are so apt to misunderstand us, all become 
Americans, even though they first drew breath in Europe. 
There may be some who imbibe prejudices from tlieir parents, 
and are but pseudo republicans, and '' not to the manner" re- 
conciled ; but generally every man bred in America is a 
democrat; learns to estimate worth by talent and virtue alone, 
and not by fortune or descent ; and to see that the democratic 
system is not that which European sophists represent, a level- 
ling^ by bringing down the few, but an equalizing, by lifiing 
up the many. 

\\ «' <lo not know iHir arii^t l)nrn in KiM«»j>r, ;iiul iiluc;i!«'l 
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Portrait paintiug is vulgarly stigraatized as a branch of the 
art devoted to tlie gratification of vanity. I can say most con- 
scientiously, that far the greater number of applicants for por- 
traits are those who submit to the ceremony of sitting for the 
gratification of others ; and the portrait painter has generally 
the satisfaction of knowing that he exerts his skill in behalf of 
the best feelings of our nature. The painter of miniatures has, 
perhaps, even more than the painter in large, this satisfaction ; 
and although the painter in oil, and on a large scale, not un- 
frequently feels as if he stood higher than his brother, whose 
delicate and exquisitely touched work is dependent on more 
seemingly fragile materials, yet we know that the works of 
Trott and Mai bone. Brown and Rogers, Shumway, Inmau, 
Ingham, and Cummings, and the delicate productions of Miss 
Hall on ivory, have, and will for years to come, raise sensa- 
tions in the bosoms of those who gaze on them, which may 
rival any excited by the works of their brethren, that are dis- 
played in gallery and hall. The contemptuous expression of 
'* a faded miniature," will often meet the eye ; but I know 
that a miniature painted by an artist like Mr. Cummings, and 
treated as miniatures ought to be — that is, kept as we keep 
jewels, only for occasional gratification — will lose neither force 
nor freshness for centuries. The best portrait we have of one 
of England's greatest men, once a republican and always a 
friend to the most precious of liberty — ' liberty of conscience,' 
Oliver Cromwell, is the miniature by Cooper. 

Mr. Cummings stands, if not the first in his branch of por- 
trait painting, certainly among the first, and by his liberality 
to younger artists, and his exemplary conduct as a man and a 
gentleman, must be looked to as one of those who are raising 
the Arts of Design to that station in public estimation which 
they claim as their right. He has long been one of the coun- 
cil and the treasurer of the National Academy of Design, and 
has delivered lectures on his art to the students. 

Mr. Cummings is altogether an American artist : his success 
in h'ls profession, and his early marriage, which has placed 
him in youth at the head of a large family, have prevented 
even the desire to visit Europe, except as every lover of art 
feels at times a wish to see the wonders of ancient masters. 
Mr. Cummings married in 1822, a young lady, born like him- 
self, in England, and brought in childhood to our hemisphere, 
Miss Jane Cook. The marriage is happy, for the parties are 
virtoous. I have witnessed the correctness of Mr. Cummings' 
conduct as a man of business, and his filial piety to his 
parents. He is one of the few who may reflect through life 
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er and engraver. In works on natural history we see the 
incalculable advantage ot* the arts of design to convey those 
images which words cannot present to the mind. For this 
reason 1 view the works of Mr. Audubon with a partial eye ; 
but my feelings in his favour have been damped by the exag- 
gerated praises inserted in our public journals, and by the 
style of his biography, published and written by himself. 
However, it is my duty from such sources as are presented to 
me, to give a memoir of the artist ; and those sources are 
verbal communications with Alexander Lawson, the friend of 
Wilson, and jealous of, perhaps, even inimical to, Audubon, 
and Mr. Audubon's own account of himself, which may be 
consi<iered as that of a friend. 

1 will first give the testimony and narrative of Lawson, 
who is undoubtedly biassed against the rival of his friend 
Wilson, but whose character places him above doubt as to the 
facts he states. 

Lawson's account of his first knowledge of Audubon is as 
follows : On a certain occasion, a well known quaker gentle- 
man of Philadelphia, told his friend Lawson that a wonderful 
man had arrived in the city, from the back woods, (all the 
wonders come from the back woods) bringing paintings of 
birds, beautiful beyond all praise, coloured with pigments, 
found out and prepared by himself, of course a self-taught ori- 
ginal genius. Lawson was at this time engraving for Charles 
Bonaparte's ornithology. One morning, very early, Bona- 
parte rouzed him from bed — he was accompanied by a rough 
fellow, bearing a port-folio. They were admitted and the 
port-folio opened, in which was a number of paintings of 
birds, executed with crayons, or pastils, which were displayed 
as the work of an untaught wild man from the woods, by 
Bonaparte, and as such, the engraver thought them very ex- 
traordinary. Bonaparte admired them exceedingly, and ex- 
patiated upon their merit as originals from nature, painted by 
a self-taught genius. 

Audubon — for the " rou^h fellow" who had borne the port- 
folio, was the ornithologist and artist — sat by in silence. At 
length, in the course of this examination, they came to the 
picture of the " Horned Owl." Bonaparte, who had been 
liberal in admiration and commendation throughout the exhi- 
bition, now declared this portrait to be superior to Wilson's of 
the sam^ grave personage. ** It is twice as big," said the 
engraver. On examining it closely he thought, notwithstand- 
ing its site, that it had a remarkable resemblance to his friend 
Wilson's original picture of the same bird. "Come here, my 
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In opposition to this, we know from Mr. Audubon that 
he was born in Louisiana ; we know that he has been well 
received and complimented in Europe ; and is well spoken 
of by many in this country. It is now some years since his 
visit to Mr. Lawson, and although his drawing might then 
be incorrect, his persevering and energetic character would 
surmount the deficiency. His knowledge and his skill would 
be constantly increasing. 

Mr. Sully told me that Audubon, on his first coming to Phi- 
ladelphia visited him, and expressed his desire to acquire the art 
of portrait painting, and become a portrait painter. That he 
took rooms near him and received his instructions, but was 
soon discouraged and gave up the pursuit. Sully considered 
him as a man of talents. This was in 1824. He offered re- 
muneration for the instruction he had received, which was 
declined. Of his birds Mr. Sully spoke highly, saying they 
were very fine, particularly the red-bird and the *' wren and 
her young." The date of the attempt to become a portrait 
painter agrees with Lawson's account of his arrival in Phila- 
delphia, and with the date, the 5th of April, 1824, which 
Audubon, in his autobiography, gives as the time of his ar- 
rival in that city ; but he says nothing of his attempt at portrait 
painting, or Mr. Sully's instructions. He mentions M'Mur- 
trie and Sully as friendly to him. 

We will now refer to Mr. Audubon's published account of 
himself, which 1 could wish had less mystification about it. 
This autobiography is dated '^ Edinburgh, March 1831." 
The title page of the book gives us his name and titles, ''John 
James Audubon, F. R. S. S. L. & E., &c. &c." He tells 
us, in the introduction to his ornithological biography, that 
he '' received life and light in the new world ;" but this is little 
more definite than saying that he was born on the globe ; he 
leaves us to fix the spot between the north and south poles ; 
bat 1 understand he gives New Orleans, or at least Louisiana 
as the place of his birth, and the United States of America as 
his country. 

Mr. Audubon tells us that ** the productions of nature" be- 
came his playmates, and he soon felt that intimacy with them, 
" not consisting of friendship merely, but bordering on freniy, 
must accompany" his " steps through life." His father encou- 
raged and instructed him in his study of nature — when or 
where we are not told. When a child he '' gazed with ecstasy 
upon the pearly and shining eggs as they lay imbedded in the 
softest down." His wishes were, in childhood, all frenzy and 
ecstacy, and he says as he grew up " they grew with my form." 
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only acquaintance ; on biin he waited and produced his draw- 
ings ; he introduced him to Charles Lucien Bonaparte, who 
introduced hira to the Natural Society of Philadelphia. "The 
patronage I so much wanted," he says, " I soon found myself 
compelled to seek elsewhere." New-York receives him more 
kindly, and he glides " over our broad lakes to seek the wild- 
est solitudes of the pathless and gloomy forests." No notice 
of his attempt to become a portrait painter in Philadelphia. 
In the forests beyond the lakes he determines on visiting Eu- 
rope again. " Eighteen months elapsed. I returned to my 
family then in Louisiana, explored every portion of the vast 
woods around, and at last sailed towards the old world." It 
appears that he landed in England about the year 1826-7. 

The autobiographer now digresses, and tells us his mode 
of drawing by the compass : and he tells us that he resided 
several years at the village of Henderson in Kentucky ; but 
at what period he does not inform us. He tells us, that leav- 
ing Henderson he absented himself from his family for several 
months, but had sent to them a box containing representations 
of" nearly a thousand inhabitants of the air." On his return 
he found that the rats had invaded the box and eaten all the 
paper birds. This produced insanity — positive madness for 
several days, " until the animal powers being recalled into 
action," he says, "through the strength of my constitution, I 
took up my gun, my note book, and my pencil, and went 
forth as gaily as if nothing had happened." In " a period 
not exceeding three years" he had " his portfolio filled again." 
This was, of course, if I can understand Mr. Audubon, before 
he conceived the design of being the benefactor of the human 
race by publishing his drawings. 

We have seen that Mr. Audubon went to England inl8!26, 
or 7. He tells us that America being his native country, he 
left it with regret, after in vain trying to publish his " illustra- 
tions" in (he United States. "In Philadelphia, Wilson's princi- 
pal engraver, amongst others, gave it, as his opinion to my 
friends, that my drawings could never be engraved." We have 
seen what Lawson says on this subject. 

Mr. Audubon landed at Liverpool, and the Rathbones, the 
Roscoes &c. took him by the hand — the drawings rejected in 
America, were received with praises at Liverpool ; and after- 
ward visiting " fair Edina," he met with equal success. Of 
England, he says, " I found all her churches hung with her 
glories, and her people all alive to the kindest hospitality." In 
Scotland, he was equally caressed, and he there commenced 
publishing his " illustrations." He acknowledges with great 
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the ostensible editor. Like another Franklin, strongly ad- 
dicted to reading, he limited himself to the accomplishment of 
a fixed task, and being a quick compositor, he would soon 
complete it, and fly to his books, but not like Franklin, to 
books of science and useful learning, but to works of imagi- 
nation, poetry, and the drama; whence, however, he imbibed 
a portion of that high imaginative spirit so necessary to 
constitute an artist destined to practise in the field of in- 
vention. 

I have known him, says my informant, pass hours in 
puzzling over the plan of some ancient castle of romance, 
arranging the trap doors, subterraneous passages, and draw- 
bridges, as pictorial embellishment was the least of his care, 
invention all his aim. His brother would often condemn 
such studies, and profitting by the salutary admonition of his 
fraternal counsellor, he occasionally directed his reading to 
history, biography and antiquities, to language, and the first 
principles of the mathematics. 

At the age of twenty he left the printing-office, and returning 
to New York, a friend advised him to devote himself to archi- 
tecture, as a branch of art most likely to meet with encourage- 
ment, and one for which, by the particular bent of his mind, 
he appeared to be well fitted. About this time, the Antique 
School was opened in the apartments of the Philosophical So- 
ciety, where artists met to draw from the model. The National 
Academy of Design grew out of this association, and Mr. Davis 
was one of the earliest members. He now applied himself to 
perspective, the grammar of his art, made drawings of the 
public buildings of the city, for Mr. A. T. Goodrich the 
bookseller and publisher, and plans for Mr. Brady, architect, 
two of his earliest employers, and thus became gradually initiated 
into some of the first principles of his art. With Mr. Brady, at 
that time, says my informant, tlie only architect in New York, 
he passed some time in the study of practical architecture, and 
classical antiquities. In the spring of 1826, he opened an office in 
Wall-street, as an architectural draughtsman, and furnished pro- 
prietors and builders with plans, elevations, and perspective 
views for public and private edifices both in town and country. 
Some of the first embellishments of the New York Mirror, also 
proceeded from his pencil. 

Yet a tyro in his profession, in the winter of 1827 he 
went to Boston, and made many views of the principal 
edifices in that city for publication. A large view of the 
Boston state house, (a building by no means remarkable for 
its beauty, but distinguished by its character and location) 
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The residences of Mr. Bowers,* and Saml. Whitmarsh, at 
Northampton, Mass* 

The City-hallt at Hartford, Connecticut. 

The church of the French Protestants} in the city of New 
York. — The West Presbyterian church.-4Mr. Arthur Tap- 
pan's store, Pearl*street, in which granite piers were first 
introduced in New-York ; and Jones' s-court, Wall-street, with 
the new Custom Honse,^ now in progress. 

The capitol of Indiana, and the capitol of North Carolina, 
both of the Doric order ; and designs have been given for 
bailding to accommodate the several departments at Wash- 
ington. — For a new patent office, and for improve- 
ments in and around the capitol of the United States. — Two 
or three designs for the University, one for the Merchants' 
Exchange, the Clinton Hall, Astor's Hotel, and very many 
residences. My informant thinks that many of these designs 
have suffered in execution by the hands of blundering work- 
men ; and others have been tortured by the ignorance and 
self-sufficiency of proprietors or commissioners ; but all 
tended to advance the progress of legitimate art and taste 
in the land.|| 

J. B. L0N6ACRE— 1825. 

This accomplished artist, who is not only a good engraver, 
but an excellent draftsman and portrait painter, was bom in 
Chester county, near the birth place of Benj. West. At what 
time, Mr. Longacre, although he promised that and other 

* Ionic tmphiprottyle, from the temple of Erectheat. 

t Doric amphiprottyle pteudoperipteral. 

t Tetrutyle Ionic prostyle, with dipteral portico. This edifice it of marble, 
and the columns are foar feet four inches in diameter, and thirty-eight feet 
high. The interior is in the form of a Latin cross, with a dome oyer the inter- 
section, and the ceiling is supported by eight Ionic columns of the Erecthonian 
example, three feet in diameter. 

^ Octastyle Doric, pseudoperipteral, with dipteral oorticoe, twenty-nine co- 
lumns, five feet six inches in diameter, and thirty-one niffh. 

I AJthough omitted in chronological order, I take this opportunity of con- 
necting the name of John Kbarbblbt with the subject of architecture, of 
which art he was one of the early practitioners in this country. He was a 
physician, and an amateur architect ; and gave the plan of the State-house in Phi- 
ladelphia, which was begun in 1739, and finished m 1734. This building is en- 
deared to Americans, as under its roof the independence of the country was 
resolTed upon and declared, I saw it nearly in its pristine state in 1788, on the 
day of the seyenih anniversary of the patriotic and heroic act. The bell which 
was heard in its steeple by the colonists, was inscribed with these words : 
** proclaim hberty throughout the land, and to all the people thereof;'* and it 
fnmlled iu prophetic biddmg, being thefirst to give tongue to the proclamation 
of July 4th 1776. The words are to be found in Leyiticus, zxt. 10. Dr. 
Kearseley also gave the plan of Christ Church, Philadelphia. 
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" He was distiDguisned for his proficiency in the classics, 
and especially for his excellent memory ; having once obtained 
a prize for having committed in a given time, more lines of 
English poetry, than any of his competitors by a thousand and 
odd. To mathematics he had always a repugnance, and made 
little show ; though the taste, I suspect, rather than the talent, 
was wanting. 

** Being generally robust, and of an active and sanguine tem- 
perament, he usually entered with great ardour into all the 
games and amusements at school. In the athletic exercises, as 
running, jumping, and swimming, he excelled most of his 
age. But many of his amusements were of a nature to 
show a decided propensity for the profession which he finally 
chose. 

** Although seeing an elder brother constantly engaged in 
drawing and painting, might have induced him to do the 
same, from mere imitation ; yet in the manufacture of his 
playthingii, a love of the beauty of form early manifested it- 
self. His schoolfellows often begged of him to carve them 
wood cimeters and daggers, as every one he made sur- 
passed the last in beauty. I recollect in particular, a small 
pocket pistol of his manufacture, which was cast of lead, 
aud mounted on a very graceful formed stock, inlaid with 
flowers and ornamental work, of thin strips of lead, which had 
when new, the appearance of silver. On several occasions 
when detected in manufacturing playthings in school hours, 
his performances procured him praise for their ingenuity and 
beauty, instead of the intended reprimand. 

'*! might mention numerous instances of this kind, but will 
merely speak of one more favourite amusement. This was 
the manufacture of little carriages, horses, aud drivers of bees- 
wax of difTercnt colours, which being very small, (the wheels 
of the circumference of a cent) were the admiration of all our 
visitors, from their beauty and delicacy. The carriages were 
formed on exceedingly graceful models, trimmed and lined 
with bits of silk and gold cord, and with the horses, which 
were very well modelled, had quite the air of the equipages of 
some lilliputian noble. 

" A small room was, by the consent of our parents, appro- 
priated for the manufacture and preservation of these articles, 
and invention soon suggested the idea of laying out, on long 
pine tables, estates for the supposed proprietors of these 
eqnip,i^a»s. The houses and stables were laid out, as it were, 
on a ground plan merely, the apartments being divided, like 
pews in a church, by partitions, made of drawing paper, and 
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only on his graduating at Harvard University, Cambridge^ 
on the ground that if he continued in his determination, a 
college education would only the better fit him for an artist's 
life. He accordingly entered college at the age of sixteen, 
A. D. 1821. His time was now almost exclusively devoted 
to reading works of art, and in drawing and modelling, and the 
study of anatomy — Professor Cogswell, the librarian of the 
university, assisted him in the former by a loan of a valuable 
collection of original drawings, as well as by his counsel and 
criticisms : and to Dr. George Parkman, of Boston, he was 
indebted for most of his anatomical knowledge, learned from 
hii books, skeletons, and preparations. These are, however, 
not the only gentlemen to whom he was indebted for such real 
services, and of whom he always speaks with affection and 
gratitude : but as the object of the present communication is 
merely to trace the order of his studies and works as an arUH^ 
I have avoided mentioning any names excepting as tending to 
show how any main object of study had been effected. 

** Notwithstanding the benefit he must be sensible of having 
^ derived from his studies at Cambridge, I have beard him say 
be estimated them little in comparison to what he obtained 
from the friendship of Mr. W. AUston, whose acquaintance he 
made at the house of Mr. Edmund Dana, the brother of Mr. 
R. Dana the poet. With Mr. AUston much of his time, 
during his junior and senior years, was spent. By him his 
ideas of his art were elevated, and his endeavours directed to 
a proper path. 

** Towards the close of the senior year, a vessel being about 
to sail for Marseilles, he obtained permission from the govern- 
ment of the college to leave before the usual time, and his 
diploma was forwarded to him afterwards. He arrived at 
Marseilles in the first of the autumn, and proceeded directly 
by land to Rome. This was in 1825. 

'* The unbounded facilities afforded by Rome to a young 
artist, enabled him to carry into effect the plans of study he 
had formed under Mr. Atlston's advice. His mornings were 
devoted to making careful drawings of the antique; his after- 
noons to modelling from the life some subject of his own com- 
position, which enabled him to exert his invention, and bring 
into play the practice of the morning $ and his evenings to 
drawing from the Nudo at the academy. Having letters to 
Thorwaldsen, he was enabled to profit by the visits which he 
so readily pays to young artists, to improve them by his criti- 
cism, or encourage by approbation. My brother often says. 
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ture, for which, Carraca, being tlie grand workshop of the 
Italian sculptors, gave him every opportunity. 

*' His next remove was to Florence, which he had fixed upon 
as his head quarters, on account of the advantages in the study 
of his art and its healthiness. During his first year there, he 
became in a manner the pupil of Bartolini, whom he still con- 
siders the first portrait sculptor in existence. A marble Venus, 
in the possession of Lord Londonderry has made the name of 
Bartolini deservedly honoured in England. His time, since 
then, has been fully occupied in the execution of commissions 
from his countrymen. These works arc nearly all In America, 
and two of them are more generally known, having been ex- 
hibited, namely, the groupe of the Chanting Cherubs j belong- 
ing to J. Fenimore Cooper, and the Mcdora, belonging to 
Mr. K. Gilmor, of Baltimore. With the exception of one 
winter, spent in Paris, where he modelled busts of Genera] 
Lafayette, Mr. Cooper and one or two other individuals, his 
time has been spent altogether in Florence. 

" He is now almost exclusively occupied in the execution of 
the statue of Washington for Congress, only recreating himself 
occasionally by attending to smaller works. 

*' In giving you these facts I have endeavoured to be rather 
particular, as one is less likely to come to any false conclu- 
sions, when thoroughly possessed of any matter. It is scarcely 
necessary to add, that they are intended merely as memoranda, 
which I hope will be generalized as much as possible. If I 
have omitted any thing important, by your informing me of it, 
I can now answer you readily, and will do all in my power 
with great pleasure. 

"I remain, sir, your obedient servant, 

" Henry Greenough." 

By the preceding letter the reader has seen that the studies 
of the young artist wore interrupted by illness, before he had 
been quite a year in Rome. Robert W. Weir, Esq. of New- 
Tork, was his fellow student, though in diiferent branches of the 
arts of design. To Mr. Weir I am indebted for some particu- 
lars relative to his interesting friend at this period. They oc- 
cupied apartments and studios under the same roof, and the 
one modelled his clay and chiselled his mnrble in one apart- 
ment, while the other copied or composed with the crayon, or 
the treasures of the palette. All around was classic ground — 
tbey studied where Ponssin and Claude, and other immortal 
names had studied before them. But they were tOf> ardent and 
indefatigable jo their studies, and Greenough's health was sink- 
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Greenongh, and necessarily was pleased with his appearance, 
roanoers and conversation. He had then executed only busts 
in marble, and had few or no orders. He was pnrsning his 
studies diligently, designing and modelling — executing some 
heroic fancy by moulding it in clay, and dismissing it again 
by dashing the fabric to pieces. The English and American 
travellers passed him by, to employ Ifalians — orders came 
from America to inferior artists — but Greenough was an Ame- 
rican. 

Some of the young ladies of Mr. Cooper's family in the 
course of their studies were copying a print from a picture of 
Raphael, in which were two cherubs singing. Fenimore saw 
with regret the neglect Greenough experienced, and was con- 
vinced that if he had an opportunity of executing a 6gure, or, 
stilt more to show his powers, a group, it would bring him 
into notice ; and the thought of the chanting cherubs struck 
bim, as a group of great beauty, and suited to Greenough's 
taste. He gave him the order, and the young sculptor, only 
having the print before him, which the young ladies had been 
copying, produced the lovely group which we have seen. 
The effect of raising a name for Horatio Greenough was pro- 
duced ; and to produce a greater effect, by convincing Ameri- 
cans that they had a countryman superior in talent and skill to 
the Italians they were employing. Cooper sent the group 
home to be exhibited. This is the first group from the chisel 
of an American artist.* 

When this beautiful group had been a suflicient time in 
America to become known, Mr. Cooper conceived the hope of 
influencing the government to employ Greenough on a statue 
of Washington for the capitol. He accordingly wrote to the 



• Extract from a Utter from Mr. Cftoprr^ puhlighedin the Nete-York Amrriran 

of the 30M ofApnl, 1831. 

Most of oar people who come tu luly employ the artists of the country to 
■uJie copies, under the imprestjtion that they will he both cheaper ami better, than 
those done by Americans studying there. My own ob»ervation has led me to 
adopt • different course. I am well assured that few things are done for us by 
Europeans, under the same sense of rc8|>on9ihility, as when they work for cus- 
tomers nearer home. The very occupation of the copyist infers some want of 
that original capacity, without which no man can impart to a work, however 
eiact it may be in its mechanical details, the charm of expressiun. In the cane 
of Mr. Greenough, I was led even to iry the experiment of an ori^iial 'J'ho dif- 
ference in value between an original and a copy, is so greatly in favour of the 
former^ with any thing like an approach to success, that 1 am surprmed more of 
oar amateurs are not induced to command them The little Qroup 1 have sent 
home, will always have an interest, that can helonu U» no oUier work of the same 
character. It is the first effort of a young artist, who Sids fair to build for him- 
Mlf a name, and whose life will be connected wtth the history of the art in that 
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yesterday. You will ho happy to learn that he has entirely 
recovered his health. He has taken a comfortable and plea- 
sant apartment for the month. I look forward to the winter 
with less dread, in hopes of enjoying his society. I beg you 
will rest assured, that my best services, in behalfof any friend 
of yours, are at your command. The nature of my occupa- 
tions prevents me from personally assisting strangers here so 
far as I could wish ; but I can always command a few mo- 
ments, to attend to the necessary, the indispensable. 

" 1 thank you for the opinion you express of what little I 
have done in the art of sculpture : I have not yet had the time 
to do much. I fear that the circumstances under which I be- 
gan my career will ever prevent me realizing my idea of what 
sculpture should be. Still the effort may be useful to future 
artists, and yield some works of a relative and special value. 
1 cannot pretend to occupy any space in a work consecrated 
to American art. Sculpture, when I left home, was practised 
no where, to my knowledge, in the United States. I learned 
the first rudiments of modelling from a Frenchman, named 
Binoii, who resided long in Boston. My friends opposed my 
studying the art; but gently, reasonably, and kindly. It 
would require more time than you would find it profitable to 
spend, to listen to the thousand accidents that shaped my in- 
clination to the study of this art. I might perhaps interest 
you more by mentioning the many instances in which I have 
been comforted, assisted, advised, induced, in short, to per- 
severe in it, by acquaintance and friends. I could tell you 
of the most generous efi'orts to assist me, on the part of men 
who scarcely knew me — of the most flattering and encourag- 
ing notice by elegant and accomplished women — but I might 
hurt or ofieud those who have so kindly hei[>ed me ; and (what 
1 shrink from also for myself,) I fear there would be a fearful 
disproportion between the seed and the fruit. 

•• Mr, Cogswell, who now keeps an academy at Northamp- 
ton, contributed perhaps more than any one to ^x my purpose, 
and supplied me with casts, ^c. to nurse my fondness of sta- 
tuary. Allston, in the sequel, was to roe a father, in what 
concerned my progress of every kind. He taught me first 
how to discriminate — how to think — how to feel. Before I 
knew him I felt strongly but blindly, as it were ; and if I 
should never pass mediocrity, I should attribute it to my ab- 
sence from him. So adapted did he seem to kindle and en- 
lighten me, making me no longer myself, but, as it were, an 
emanati^i of his own soul. 
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Another statue ought to proceed from the same hand. Ame- 
rica must have a statue of Lafayette, the companion, the friend 
of Washington — the American republican Lafayette. Gree- 
nough has a claim to the execution of this statue, independent 
of his talents and skill. When in Paris, Fenimore Cooper 
urged Lafayette to sit to the young American sculptor. But 
one likeness in marble had been made of the republican hero. 
David had executed a likeness — but it was ideal, and it was 
French. Lafayette had determined that this should be the 
only one, and the last of his sittings, but Cooper wished to see 
an American Lafayette, and a fac simile of the man America 
loves. The old man at length consented, and Greenough 
executed his task at La Grange, and according to his friend 
Cooper's wish, made a fac simile. That this is so literally, 1 
wished to be assured, and wrote to Mr. Cooper — I give his 
answer below, in the following extract of a letter: 

** Dear sir - You are very right in supposing that I have 
some knowledge of Greenough's bust of General Lafayette. 
The circumstances connected with its being modelled, are all 
known to me, and as they are also connected with its authen- 
ticity, the late melancholy event may give them value. 

'* Mr. Greenough came up to Paris from Florence, in the 
autumn of 1831, with a desire to obtain sittings for this very 
bust. It happened that General Lafayette manifested a good 
deal of reluctance, and I was employed as a mediator. David 
bad made a bust of him not long before, and I found our 
venerable friend had entered into some sort of an understand- 
ing, that this was to be the one to transmit to posterity. 
— Singular as it may appear in this age of sculptors, when 
works of this nature are so very abundant, I do not remember 
ever to have seen any thing of General Lafayette that had the 
least pretension to be the production of an artist of any enii- . 
ueuce but these heads of David and Greenough. There are 
a great many plaster casts, it is true, but they all seem to have 
been made at random, aufl to be of the class of conjectural re- 
semblances. Let this be as it may, David was deservedly a 
favourite with General I^afayette, and the latter seemed 
indisposed to do any thing which might invade his interests. 
My own office was consequently a little delicate, for I was on 
very friendly terms with Mr. David also, and should certainly 
have declined interfering for any other than Greenough. But 
it was so flattering to ourselves, and sti desirable in every 
point of view to get a likeness by a native artist, that the mat- 
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sive and noble ; while the portions behind seemed to be formed 
CD an entirely different scale. His ears were the largest I 
remember ever to have seen, but they lay so flat to the head, 
and the portion of the head where these organs are placed, 
was so contracted in comparison with the face, that when one 
stood directly before the latter, at the distance of three or four 
feet, DO part of them was to be seen. Greenough pointed out 
to me this peculiarity, in which I cannot be mistaken, for I 
took great care to assure myself of it; and, unless deceived, I 
think Mr. Morse can testify to the same thing. I caused the lat- 
ter, who was often with us at the sittings, to observe it also. The 
bust of Greenough is true in this particular, which I think is 
the fact with no other, and you will readily understand how 
much such a distinguishing mark would efiect the faithfulness 
of a resemblance. I cannot recall another head formed in this 
manner. 

''I do not know what Mr. Greenough has done with his bust, 
but I should think it would now become an object of great 
value, for to those who knew and loved General Lafayette, 
it must be very desirable to possess so faithful a copy of his 
bead. 

*^You have the history of the cherubs almost as well as my- 
self. They were made at Florence by Mr* Greenough, chiefly 
in the year 1829; and I believe them to the the first group 
ever designed and executed by an American sculptor ; if, in- 
deed, they are not the first figures. In this sense, they must be- 
come historical, to say nothing of their intrinsic merit, or of 
the growing reputation of the artist. Greenough had great dif- 
ficulty in making them, for it is not an easy matter to fmd in 
Italy children well formed and of the proper age, to serve 
as models, on account of a vicious practice which prevails 
of swaddling the infants in a way to aficct their limbs. I 
chose the subject for two reasons, one of which was natural 
enough, while the other is one you may possibly think a little 
impertinent. The first was a due regard to my purse, which 
would scarcely bear the drain of a heavier work, and the 
decond was a notion I had imbibed that the bias of Greenough's 
mind just then, was adverse to success in his art. I found him 
bent altogether on the Michael Angelo or the heroic school ; 
certainly a noble and commendable disposition in a sculptor, 
but one that was not so well suited to the popular taste, as 
that which is connected with the more graceful forms of children 
and females. It was my wish, that he should do something to 
win favour from those who are accustoint^d to admire Venuses 
and Cupids, more than the Laocoon and the Dying Gladiator. 
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no longer hesitate to comply, at least in part. Well then, to 
begin at the beginning, I was born at Killingsby, Windham 
county, Connecticut, on the 3d of February, 1800. My father 
being a farmer of moderate circumstances, of course my course 
in early life was none of the smoothest ; it being 'midst rocks 
and stumps, briers and thistles, and finally, through all the per- 
plexities and privations incident to the life of a poor farmer's 
son. I might tell you of going barefooted to church, hundreds 
of times in warm weather, three miles distant, and of a thousand 
similar incidents, such as would only convince you of early po- 
verty after all ; the relation of such facts might not interest your 
readers so much, perhaps, as it might injure the feelings of my 
very aged and very respectable parents. (Their ages are 76 
and 77, and they are living in much comfort and quiet, in a 
beautiful white cottage which I erected two years ago, express- 
ly for their benefit.) From the age of eight up to twenty, I 
laboured almost incessantly, the eight warm months of the 
year, upon my father's farm. The other four months in the 
year I went to a country district school, till I was seventeen. 
My eighteenth and nineteenth winters I kept school (in the 
tame district where I had been one of the scholars previously,) 
and taught the small fry under my charge, the bad pronuncia- 
tion and bad reading which I had imbibed from my old school- 
masters, and which I have found it so difficult to unlearn 
since. I had never received any pay whatever for services 
upon the farm, except food, clothing and schooling, so yon 
may well gttess that the forty dollars which I received for 
school-keeping, formed a pile, in my eye, more majestic than 
an Egyptian pyramid. The next winter I received forty-four 
dollars for the same time, in the same district. The summer 
intervening, I laboured upon the farm, and the summer follow- 
ing till August ; during that month loss of bodily strength, 
owing to the severe labour in haying and reaping, obliged me 
to hang up my scythe and sickle, and take to the house. 1 
was only amifortably ill however, and for diversion I went out 
in the boat fishing upon the pond, the beautiful pond, which 
helps to make the scenery about ray father's house so very 
picturesque. Well, I caught a pickerel, some perch and roach; 
while I was idly gazing upon their beautiful tints and fine 
forms, it occurred to me that they would look very pretty 
painted, and thought of a box of water-colours which had 
been left me by a boy, (which cost a shilling ; it was such as 
children use,) and I went immediately home with the determi- 
nation of painting the fish. I laid them on the table, hunted 
up one solitary camel's hair |)encil which had been given me 
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ed of visUing New-York immediately; my friends all remonstra- 
ted with one accord and one voice ; my brothers said I bad 
better go into the field to work ; and they all talked of lazi- 
ness, and a thousand other things in order to laugh me out of 
it. They called it a wild project ; a last resort of idleness to 
get rid of work, hic. But still I persisted, and went, against 
the advice of all my friends and acquaintance. I started with- 
out letters or without an acquaintance in New-York; but when 
I got as far as Pomfret, Mr. Prescott Hall, learning the ob- 
ject of my visit to the city, gave me a letter of introduction to 
his brother Charles H. Hall, then and still a resident there. 
Charles was very polite to me ; accompanied me to see the 
various exhibitions of painting in the city. He exerted him- 
self also, to get me a place for instruction. He recommended 
me to J. R. Smith as a pupil, and him to me as a good in- 
structor. Mr. Smith said he should form a class in the course 
of fifieen days, and would then lake me in. I awaited 
with little patience for the fifteen days to expire, and then 
he did take me in to his drawing room, just long enough 
to tell me that his pupils had not returned from the country, 
and that he should not open his school, or give instruction for 
the present. My little stock of money was going, and time 
flying. While kept in suspense by Mr. Smith, I met a towns- 
man of mine, who introduced me to an elderly gentleman in 
Warren-street, a Mr. McKoy ; a gentleman of some taste 
and skill in painting ornamental work. He was very kind 
to me and gave me much good advice, and an introduction 
to Alexander RolM»rtson, then secretary to the Academy of 
Fine Arts. Mr. Robertson received me in his school, gave 
me a few little things to copy in lead-pencil and India-ink, and 
finally, at my particular request, he let me paint in oils, or 
rather copy two or three first lessons for girls, such as a moun- 
tain or lake, very simple. I wanted to be put forward to some- 
thing more di (lieu It, but he said ' No ;* that I could not he 
allowed to copy heads or figures till 1 had been with him a 
number of months ; so, of necessity I left, after staying five or 
six weeks with him, for my money was all gone but barely 
enough to carry me home. 

** To make another attempt, I again went to New- York, 
by way of Norwich and New-f jtmdon. I wished to go 
rapidly^ owing to my natural impatience, yet I felt obliged to 
go as cheap as possible. I took a deck passage on board the 
Fulton, Capt. Law, who told mc that I should be set down in 
New-York, for four dollars. I lodged on the cold deck, (in 
September,) without blanket or cloak. The Fulton in those 
days exchanged passengers at New-Haven with the Connect!- 
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went to the school-house with the picture in my hand. 
The neighbours were thunderstruck; they praised it, and gazed 
at it till the business of the meeting was well nigh forgot ; my 
brother William gazed steadily at it at least half an hour 
without speaking ; at length he exclaimed. '* well, Frank, if 
you paint ten years, you will not paint another so good as 
that." I replied very mwlesiiy, " 1 have seen better in New 
York !*' They praised it till I really thought I had done 
something wonderful. The next day I called in a ne- 
phew of three years of age, and while he leaned upon my 
knee, and played about me, I painted his portrait and finished 
it all at one stamling. The day following I took the por- 
trait of another nephew, six years old, and I represented him 
laughing, and showing his white rows of teeth. I forgot to 
mention that I painted the first head named above, which as- 
tonished the neighbours, upon the lid of an old chest ; it was 
off the hinges. I painted the two last mentioned upon pieces 
of boards I picked up ; the portraits of my nephews were 
called excellent likenesses. My fame had now spread half a 
mile in one direction. I was offered five dollars by a Mr. 
Mason (he was my first patron, so I mention his name) to 
paint a little miss, full length. I painted her, and they all said 
it was a hit ; then the girl's mother offered me a dollar a-day 
to come and paint the rest of the family, half a dozen of 
them. I went, and received thirteen dollars for thirteen days ! 
My fame had now travelled seven miles. I was invited to 
Thompson, to paint several families, received three dollars 
a-head and my board. As soon as I had earned fifty or sixty 
dollars, I returned to New York for instruction in portrait 
painting, but I could not obtain it. The old gentleman men- 
tioned above, Mr. McKoy, gave me Mr. Stuart's mode of 
setting the palette, and Colonel Trumbull lent me two heads 
to copy, and treated me with much kindness. The same re- 
mark will also apply to Waldo and Jewett, they also lent me 
two portraits to copy. Af\er copying the above named por- 
traits, and one or two more, I was obliged to go back to 
Connecticut, my funds being exhausted. On my return, I 
had the boldness to ask eight dollars a portrait, and received 
it. 1 was forced to travel though, from town to town, to find 
business. Among others, I painted two in Thompson, which 
were sent to Providence to be framed. There they attracted the 
attention of the widow of General James B. Mason, she im- 
mediately sent to Killingsby for me to come to Providence to 
paint her family, promising me fifteen dollars a portrait. 
Accordingly I went, and was received into her family, where 
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acquaintance of hers, he came with Miss Douglass in her 
carriage to my studio, where he remained nearly an hour, 
conversing all the while in a most familiar manner. 1 had 
painted an original Magdalen, it was standing on one side of 
die studio at the time, and SirWalter moved his chair up within 
six feet of it ; there he sat looking at it for some minutes with- 
out speaking : I was all impatience to know what he would say. 
He turned away with the laconic remark, ^^she^s been forgiven" 
I returned to Florence, staid a few weeks, went to Venice, 
staid seven months ; returned to Rome the following winter, 
and staid three months more ; returned again to Florence, 
visited Bologna, Pisa, and Leghorn ; thence to Paris, staid 
there twenty days ; thence to London, there ten days only, 
left it in the London Packet for New York, arrived in New 
York on the 25th August or 24th. After visiting my friends 
a month or two, I took my old room again here in Boston 
(Columbian Hall), where I have commenced painting with 
success, receive a hundred dollars for portraits, have not fixed 
upon prices yet for more than busts, choosing to recommend 
myself first, knowing that the good people of our country are 
willing to pay according to merit. 

*' Mr. Cole can, pierhaps, give you some information about 
your humble servant, if you desire more. When I was a 
farmer, I used to go three miles before sunrise to reap for a 
bushel of rye per day, and return at night. Oh ! had you 
seen me then, winding my way to my labours, shoeless, and 
clad in trowsers and shirt ofioWy with my sickle on my shoul- 
der ! as you are a painter, you might have given me a few 
cents to sit for my picture, but you would not have taken any 
notes for biography. I have written upon a large sheet, and 
compactly, hoping to have plenty of room, but 1 might add 
so much more. 

" Yours truly, 

" Francis Alexander." 

JAMES WillTEHORNK— J. A. ADAMS— W. ALLEN 

WALL— 1820. 

Mr. IVkileliornc was born the 22nd of August, 1803, in 
the town of Wallingford, Rutland County, Vermont. With 
the usual disposition which leads to painting, he became ac- 
qainted with an amateur of the art in 1 823, who loaned him 
books and drawings to copy. Biographical notices of eminent 
painters stimulated him to undertake the profession, and he 
came to New York, and studied in the school of the National 
Academy of design, of which he is now a member. He 
commenced professionally, in 1826: and has a share of the 
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size ; two years afterwards I received fifty dollars, and seventy- 
five for the kit-cat size ; these were the prices till I weal 
away. 1 forgot to mention that Colonel Trumbull gave 
me a very kind letter to Mr. Stuart, which I presented him 
when 1 carried the two sisters for his inspection. I sailed for 
Genoa, saw the fine painliuf^s there, went to Florence, staid 
there five or sii weeks, renewed my acquaintance with Mr. 
Thomas Cole, went with him to Rome, roomed with him there 
three months ; thence wc went to Naples together, visited Her- 
Gulaneum, Pompeii, and Pa>slum together, and relumed to 
Rome again in company. Tins circumstance I mention as a 
specimen of my good fortune, I have tlie highest respect fw 
Mr. Cole's character and talents, but tl is useless for me lo 
say more of one wliom you know how to appreciate. Wbilt 
at Rome I painted the portrait of Miss Harriet Douglas of 
New York. Sir Walter Scott being there at the time, and an 
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acquaintance of hers, be came with Miss Douglass in her 
carriage to my studio, where be remained nearly an hour, 
conversing all the while in a most familiar manner. 1 had 
painted an original Magdalen, it was standing on one side of 
the studio at the time, and SirWalter moved his chair up within 
six feet of it ; there he sat looking at it for some minutes with- 
out speaking : I was all impatience to know what he would say. 
He turned away with the laconic remark, *^she*s been forgiven*^^ 
I returned to Florence, staid a few weeks, went to Venice, 
staid seven months ; returned to Rome the following winter, 
and staid three months more ; returned again to Florence, 
visited Bologna, Pisa, and Leghorn ; thence to Paris, staid 
there twenty days ; thence to London, there ten days only, 
left it in the London Packet for New York, arrived in New 
York on the 25th August or 24th. After visiting my friends 
a month or two, I took my old room again here in Boston 
(Columbian Hall), where I have commenced painting with 
success, receive a hundred dollars for portraits, have not fixed 
upon prices yet for more than busts, choosing to recommend 
myself first, knowing that the good people of our country are 
willing to pay according to merit. 

*'*' Mr. Cole can, pierhaps, give you some information about 
your humble servant, if you desire more. When I was a 
farmer, I used to go three miles before sunrise to reap for a 
bushel of rye per day, and return at night. Oh ! had you 
seen me then, winding my way to my labours, shoeless, and 
clad in trowsers and shirt oiiow^ with my sickle on my shoul- 
der ! as you are a painter, you might have given me a few 
cents to sit for my picture, but you would not have taken any 
notes for biography. I have written upon a large sheet, and 
compactly, hoping to have plenty of room, but t might add 
so much more. 

" Yours truly, 

" Francis Alexander." 

JAMES WlllTEHORNE— J. A. ADAMS— W. ALLEN 

WALL— 1826. 

Mr. Whitehome was born the 22nd of August, 1803, in 
the town of Wallingford, Rutland County, Vermont. With 
the usual disposition which leads to painting, he became ac- 
qainted with an amateur of the art in 1823, who loaned him 
books and drawings to copy. Biographical notices of eminent 
painters stimulated him to undertake the profession, and he 
came to New York, and studied in the school of the National 
Academy of design, of which he is now a member. He 
commenced professionally, in 1826: and has a share of the 
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traits. The lad soon discovered talent, and executed die piiii- 
cipa] parts of coach painting with peculiar success. He 
received instructions from John R. Smith. In 1827, he coni- 
meticed portrait painting; he married, and was apparently 
improving in his profession, when he wus attacked Uy disease, 
and on the 13th ot* May, 1833, died, leaving behind him 
several pictures of considerable merit, and ( of much more 
consequence) a name without blemish — a character puie ar:d 
amiable. 

FREDERICK S. AGATE— ALFRED AGATE— 1827. 

Frederick S. Agafe is a most amiable and rapidly improv- 
ing artist, who has recently embarlied for Italy to pursue his 
studies. He was born in the village of Sparta, West Chester 
county, New-York, in the year 1807. He had the usual pro- 
pensity for scrawling and scratching figures of beasts, birds, 
and ** things in general ;'' and moreover an early ambition to 
versify, and might, with Audrey, *' thank the gods for making 
bim poetical." At the age of thirteen he became acquainted 
with that excellent old gentleman, Mr. Kollinson the engraver, 
and through his influence, and that of the Rev. Mr. Witting- 
ham, his grandson, he was removed to New- York, and placed 
under the tuition of John K. Smith as his insiructer in drawing. 
He was afterwards received as a pupil by S. F. B. Morse, 
Esq., whose friendship he obtained and still enjoys. In 1827, 
Mr. Agate took a room in Broadway and commenced portrait 
painter. For a time his eflc)rts appeared timid, bni within 
two or three years he has felt a just confidence in himself, and 
" The Dead Child," '* Forest, in the character of Melamora," 
and still later his historical picture of ** Ugolino" from Dante, 
stamp his character as an artist of genius and power. His 
best portrait is a late one of his old friend Rollinson. 

By his industry he is now enabled to proceed to Kuropc for 
a term of study, which he limits to two years ; and so well pre- 
pared as be is in knowledge and moral worth, two yeai*s, I 
doubt not, will return him to us an accomplished and first rate 
artist. 

His brother and pupil Alfred Agate, under his instructions 
and those of Thomas S. Cummings, Esq., is at this time a 
good and rapidly improving miniature painter, with appa- 
rently the same amiable character which marks the senior 
brother. 
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traits. The lad soon iliscovereil talent, and executed the piin- 
cipal parts of coach painting with peculiar success. H<? 
received instructions from John R. Smith. In 1827, he cttni- 
inenced portrait painiin/s^; he married, and was apparently 
improving in his profession, when he was aitacked hy disease, 
and on the 13th of May, 1833, died, leaving behind him 
several pictures of considerable merit, and ( of much more 
consequence) a name without blemish — a character puie and 
amiable. 

FREDERICK S. AO ATE— ALFRED AGATE— 18'27. 

Frederick S, Agate is a most amiable and rapidly improv- 
ing artist, who has recently embarked for Italy to pursue his 
studies. He was born in the village of Sparta, West Chester 
county, New- York, in the year 1807. He had the usual pro- 
pensity for scrawling and scratching figures of beasts, birds, 
and ** things in general;'' and moreover an early aud)iiion to 
versify, and might, with Audrey, ** thank the gods for making 
him poetical.'' At the age of thirteen he became acquainted 
with that excellent old gentleman, Mr. Kollinson the engraver, 
and through his influence, and that of the Rev. Mr. Witting- 
ham, his grandson, he was removed to New-York, and placed 
under the tuition of John K. Smith as his insiructer in drawing. 
He was afterwards received as a pupil by S. F. B. Morse, 
Esq., whose friendship he obtained and still enjoys. In 1827, 
Mr. Agate took a room in Broadway and connnenced portrait 
painter. For a time his efl'orts appeared timid, but within 
two or three years he has felt a just confidence in himself, and 
" The Dead Child," ** Forest, in the character of Metamora," 
and still later his historical picture ot *' Ugolino" from Dante, 
stamp his character as an artist of genius and power. His 
best portrait is a late one of his old friend Rollinson. 

By his industry he is now enabled to proceed to Kurope for 
a term of study, which he limits to two years ; and so well pre- 
pared as he is in knowledge and moral worth, two years, I 
doubt not, will return him to us an accomplished and first rate 
artist. 

His brother and pupil Alfred Agate, under his instructions 
and those of Thomas S. Cummings, Esq., is at this time a 
good and rapidly improving miniature painter, with appa- 
rently the same amiable character which marks the senior 
brother. 
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ii^ to bis fruit store. lu two years he paid part of his debt 
by means of honourable industry. But his partner creditor 
threatened — his fears perplexed, and he sold his shop and 
his carving business to secure the means of extricating himself 
from debt He invented and made a machine to manufacture 
worsted lace and worsted epaulets for non-commissioned ofii- 
cers-*-those branches of worthless worsted which, as Mande- 
ville says, makes the stupid animal, man, imagine he is a 
hero, and strut as if his shoulders bore the gold or silver 
badges of his colonel. This speculation answered — Augur 
lived a recluse, paid debt, and seems to have been willing to 
make money, provided he was making something else. He 
made looking-glass frames and mended old ones — he learned 
to gild as well as carve. Employment diverted his thoughts 
from the enemy, who had ruined his hopes of fortune, and 
after a hard day's work, he slept sound until he could go to 
work again. He paid his debt, and no longer feared the she- 
riff. His father died and he supported his mother, whose 
house he still lives in. 

Always desirous of carving the human figure, he had from 
childhood looked with longing on the figure heads of the ships 
in the harbour. He now was desirous to make a bust in 
marble, and encouraged by Mr. Morse, he borrowed a head 
of Apollo, purchased a block of marble, and without further 
thought commenced metamorphosing the shapeless mass into 
a likeness of the sublime form before him. Delighted with 
his employment, he forgot the world and was forgotten, until 
having finished his bust it was seen, and he was hailed as an 
artist — a sculptor — a self-taught genius. Crowds begged to 
see the head— all admired — all were desirous of Mr. Augur'i 
acquaintance, and those who had shunned now courted him. 
His ambition was excited, and he wished to become a sculptor. 
He wanted money, and some one was found to make a trial of 
borrowing a few hundred dollars. But the cold looks return* 
ed, and he received excuses. 

He found means to procure more pieces of marble, and 
chiselled a Washington. He then ventured on a statue, and 
produced, seven years ago, (1827) a figure of Sappho, which 
was exhibited in Boston and sold there. He then conceived 
the design of a group — Jephtha and his daughter, and executed 
it. These works he cut directly from the block, without the 
preparatory and necessary preliminary of making a model. 
This, though adding to difiiculty and injuring the work, exci- 
ted curiosity in the vulgar, and attention from artists. H« 
says lie had no view in his chiselling but to cheat thought. 
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of the party opposed to the war. However, he soon left his 
native state and arrived in that of New- York, where he at- 
tached himself as clerk to a sutler of the 25th regiment, with 
whom he remained more than a year. During this period 
he was witness to many of the stirring scenes on the lines, and 
OD several occasions volunteered in them. He was present 
at the capture of Little York and Fort Cr^rge, and also in 
the battle of Stoney Creek, in which action be received a 
musket wound. Peace being proclaimed, Mr. Wright settled 
in trade at Sacketts Harbour, where, from his extensive mili- 
tary acquaintance, he was pursuing a profitable business. 
Unfortunately, however, his prosperous career was checked : 
a servant of the family in which he resided administered poison 
in the food, which so injured bim that for many a day his life 
was despaired of, and its effects he felt for years after. On 
his recovery, the next step in his eventful life was to bind him- 
self an apprentice to John Osborn, a jeweller and watch-maker 
of Utica, with whom, after a time, he removed to Homer, Cort- 
iandt county. With this gentleman he remained till he was 
twenty-one years of age, working chiefly at the silversmith's 
forge. 

Not exactly relishing this business, and seeing, accidentally, 
some books illustrated with plates by Scoles, he became en- 
amoured of the art of engraving : but how to pursue it was 
the question — all around him were as grossly ignorant of the 
art as he was. At length he found an encyclopedia in the 
library of a friend, which contained a short description of 
engraving. Studying this thoroughly, he determined to com- 
mence the business — having made his own tools, and plated 
out a piece of copper — he engraved a watch-card ; which, fo 
want of better material, was printed on the backs of playing- 
cards. 

Before he was twenty-two years of age, Wright had ad- 
vanced considerably in the art, and then, for the purpose of 
further improvement removed to Albany, and thence to New 
York, a perfect stranger, with only five dollars in his pocket. 
Here he soon became acquainted with a gentleman from 
Georgia, by whose persuasion he removed to Savannah, and 
remained there till the disastrous fire of 1820. His shop 
burned, and the city in ruins, he proceeded to Charleston, 
South Carolina, where he remained four years. In 1824, 
Mr. Wright formed a partnership wiih A. B. Durand and 
brother, in the bank note business, under the firm of Durand 
and Wright, and settled in the city of New York. 
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W. M. ODDIi:— WM. MAIN— 1828. 

• Idie, though not a professional artist, is so distin- 
. as a landscape painter, that I am happy to have the 
ing notice from the pen of a friend wlio knows him well. 
• was born in New- York, about the vear 1808, and first 
icated a fondness for the arts after his marriage into the 
imily of Henry Meigs, Esq. It was the practice of his father- 
in-law to amuse himself in the evenings with sketching wild 
images, such as a jotirnnf to lliv fnrton, with views of the sce- 
nery, of the plants, and rare and striking portr:iits of the 
mooniies. These embodied ' wiiim-whams,* I believe, first 
induced our friend Oddie to try his hand. He, however, was 
a lover of the romantic, as iiuleed he is now ; and his themes 
were cottages and purlHiiv streams, with some gentle swain 
and his true-love strolling through the meadows, or seated 
beneath the shade of some wide-spreading tree. Hy the way, 
trees used to puxzle him, and he (^cnernlly kept his landscape 
clear of them, which gives his carlicT sketches a somewhat 
barren appearance, lie was frecpiently advised to get some 
instruction in the art, but declined, saying, lu; would battle it 
out by himself; and in this mood 1 found him, and scum con- 
vinced him, that there were many things he could be taught, 
in a very short lime, which woidd consume months, and per- 
haps years, if left to himself to (ind out; and that, after he had 
learnt all that could be taught him, he had still enough to 
learn when left to hiiiisell'. 

'* His ryes were opened at the first lessnn, and his natural 
good taste led him i>n with n r;)pidiiy I have rarely seen eciual- 
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] 807. With the common propensity of boys for making pic- 
tures, he bound himself apprentice to a sign painter at the 
age of seventeen, who was to instruct him in drawing, but was 
incapable. Young Dodge, however, instructed himself: and, 
borrowing a miniature from a friend, succeeded so well in co- 
pying it, that he attempted painting from the life, and, as soon 
as free from his apprenticeship, he commenced miniature 
painter. He has succeeded by making nature his instructor, 
and now stands among the prominent professors of the art in 
New-York. 

JANE STUART— 1829. 

This lady is the youngest child of Gilbert Stuart, our great 
portrait painter. She occasionally painted during her father's 
life, and evinced much talent, but was not encouraged by him. 
Afler his death she commenced painting in oil professionally. 
She has imitated successfully her father's style of colouring, 
and is improving in her drawing. With attention and encou- 
ragement, where she had a right to expect it, from her father, 
she might have acquired a skill, before his death, that would 
have made her independent : I hope she has since done so by 
her own efforts. 

Col. Sargent says, '' Stuart lost a promising son, whose 
talent, as an artist, he seemed very proud of: yet he would 
never give him any instructions ; saying, that if he did he 
never would be original, and that be thought it best to let 
young artists find out a road for themselves. Young Stuart 
would often apply to me for information, which I gave hira at 
second h?jid. He had also a daughter, who is living : he was 
very vain of her genius also." 

When Mr. Neagle asked him why he did not instruct Jane, 
he answered, " When they want to know if a puppy is of the 
true Newfoundland breed, they throw him into the river ; if 
true, he will swim without being taught." Such are the 
anomalies of man's character when not regulated by early in- 
struction and confirmed by good habits. To most men no- 
thing could appear more obvious than to assist in the im- 
provement of children whose talents they were proud of. 

ABRAHAM JOHN MASON— 1829. 

This gentleman was born in Goswell Road, London, April 
4th, 1794. 

He lost both parents before completing his ninth year, and 
was sent into Devonshire for education in the autumn of 1803. 
In the course of 1S08, paying a premium of one hundred 
guineas, be was articled to the late Mr. Robert Branston, 
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wood engraver, for seven years, at the expiration of vrhich 
time he remained with that gentleman as an assistant for five 
years more. In the years 1819 and 20, while with Mr. Bran- 
ston, he was concerned in numerous bank note experiments. 
Mr. Mason engraved for some months wholly on brass. In 
1821 he commenced wood engraving, professionally, on bis 
own account. In March, 1826, Mr. Mason was elected a 
member of the Royal Incorporated Artists, for the establish- 
ment of an annuity fund, in London, to which he still be- 
longs ; and in September, 1 827, was chosen a member of the 
committee of management of the London Mechanics' Insti- 
tution. In February, 1828, he delivered a private discoarse 
to about forty of its members, on the history and practice of 
wood engraving : in consequence of this he was invited, by 
the Royal Institution of Great Britain, and London Institu- 
tion, to prepare a public lecture on the same subject* In tbe 
course of preparation for his public lectures he became ac- 
quainted with several distinguished scholars and antiquaries. 
May 15th, 1829, he delivered his first public lecture at the 
Royal Institution, before the first literati of the country, and 
the 27th, gave the same lecture before the London Insti- 
tution. In the months of June and July, he delivered his fall 
course of four lectures at the London Mechanics' Institution; 
in the intervals of which he lectured also at the London Lite- 
rary Institution. On the 15th of July, 1829, he was admitted 
an honorary member of the London Mechanics' Institution ; 
and received, subsequently, votes of thanks from that and other 
institutions where he had lectured in London. 

In November, 1 829, Mr. Mason sailed from London with 
his family for the United States, and arrived at New York 
December 18th of that year. He brought with him numerous 
letters of introduction and testimonials from public institutions, 
and individuals with whom he had been connected : Mr. 
Brougham, (now Chancellor) Dr. Birbeck, Mr. Loudon, tbe 
horticulturist, J. C. Buckingham, the oriental traveller; the 
late Mr. Northcote, R. A. Professor Pattison ; Mr. Wakley ; 
Mr. Ackerman, and others, to Dr. David Hosack, and other sci- 
entific gentlemen and professional men. In May, 1 830, he was 
elected an associate of the National Academy of Design, and 
in April, 1831, delivered his course of lectures to that b€>dy. 
In January, 1832, he repeated his lectures to the National 
Academy by request ; and in June, the same year, he was 
elected professor of wood engraving to the National Academy 
of Design. In the autumn of the same year, Mr. Mason re- 
ceived an invitation to lecture in IJoston ; and in November 
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rmbcr delivered his course to the Society for diflusing 
knowledge in that city.* 

iHN LUDLOW MORTON— W. J. HUBARD— S. SEY- 
MOUR— CU:0. W. nATCH— 1830. 

[ date the notice of Mr, Morton thus late, as at this time 
he professed himself an artist, and made designs for our wood 
engravers. 

He is a native of New York, and son of General Morton. 
Mr. Morton was one of the builders up of the National Aca- 
demy of Design, a student of it, and is an academician. He 
has exhibited an historical picture from Scott's Ivanhoe, which 
is, I believe, his only composition in oil colours. Happily 
situated in point of fortune, his time is divided between the 
arts and agricultural pursuits on the banks of the Hudson. 

Mr. llubard had two very well painted heads in the exhibi- 
tion of the National Academy of design, last May (1834). 
Robt. W. Weir previously to going to Europe, persuaded 
Hubard to try oil painting, and left him his materials for 
commencing. I know that he has had tbe advice of Sully. 
He was brought to this country, a boy, as Master Hubard, by 
some person or persons, who made money by his ingenuity 
as cntter of profiles in paper, at which he was uncommonly 
clever. He now, as I am informed, is a portrait painter in 
Baltimore. 

Mr. Seymour practised engraving and landscape painting 
in Philadelphia for several years. He went with tlie expe- 
dition to the Yellow Stone river, with Captain Long, as 
draughtsman, " and performed his duty admirably," says my 
friend Sully. He is a native of England. 

Mr. Hatch is one of our prominent engravers, and designs 
with skill, taste, and accuracy. That I am not able to give a 
detailed and accurate notice of this very estimable gentleman 
is owing to a reserve, on his part, that is to me inexplicable. 
He is a native of the western part of the state of New York, 
and was a pupil of Ashur U. Durand, our great engraver. Mr. 
Hatch resided in Albany, and, I believe, married there. He 
has been for some years a resident of the city of New York, 
and connected with a company for bank note engraving.— 
He began a picture some years ago, w hich has been favourably 
spoken of, but he says he shall not finish it until he has made 



^ Tho excellent trcalisc on wooil cn^raving, in this work, was furnished by 
Mr. Mason, anil its merits speak louder than my commendations of bis know- 
ledge in the history, theory and practice of bis roost Taluable art. 
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their presence, but sought every private opportunity of indulg- 
inp^ his bent. While other boys were engaged in sports, lie 
would be closeted with his drawing materials. All the pocket 
money he received, was immediately converted into paints and 
brushes. His first attempt in oil colours, was at the age of 
fourteen. His first essay of portrait painting was in a likeness 
of Mr. Babcock, of Charleston ; it was considered a true one, 
and in the opinion of competent judges, an extraordinary per- 
formance for a child of his age. His next effort was in a 
portrait of Bishop England. This attracted the attention of 
the original, who is a man of fme taste, as well as an accom- 
plished scholar. 

It was useless any longer to restrain him ; from the time of 
his first successful efforts his whole soul seemed fixed upon 
a single object. His mind was absorbed in the fascinating 
art ; he would read nothing which did not tend to that point* 
He seldom conversed except upon the favourite topic : the 
company of play-fellows became tedious ; and from that period 
to the present, he has been the associate of men only — of 
men trom whom he could derive information. It is almost 
needless to say that he was now permitted to pursue unre- 
strained the object of his aim. In Charleston, he received 
every encouragement which could be expected, and soon be- 
came a favourite in the first circles. 

After his arrival in Boston, for eighteen months he en- 
joyed the benefit of occasional instruction from his uncle, 
Washington Allston. From this time his commencement as 
an artist may be dated. His family was then residing in 
Charleston : the gentleman, under whose care he had been, 
soon left this country ; his uncle lived in Cambridge ; and 
thus situated, without consultation, he opened his room in 
Graphic Court, and boldly commenced his career in the world 
as a portrait painter. 

In Boston he experienced all the kindness and hospitality 
for which her enlightened inhabitants have been so long dis- 
tinguished. Here, also, he became a favourite, and met with 
all the patronage that could be desired. After eighteen 
months residence in Boston, he proceeded to New Haven, 
where he is now residing with his family. He has been esta- 
blished in that place for more than a year, persevering with 
the same zeal and industry which marked the commencement 
of his career. His portraits have already attained for him a 
name without relation to his age, and he has recently finished 
an original design from Shaks|>eare's Richard III. which we 
understand will be brought out at an ensuing exhibition. 
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lumed home, with a determination of testing his skill by the 
composition of an original composition, to be executed this 
winter. May success attend his efforts. 

Mr. Shumwajf stands in the foremost rank of the miniature 
painters of New-Tork. He had the good fortune to be bom 
on the most auspicious day in the year for an American, the 
fourth of July, 1808. His birth-place is Middletown, Con- 
necticut. Mr. Shumway was intended by his friends for the 
store or the counting-house ; but, like many others, chose a 
path for himself, and happily has no cause to repent the 
choice. He came to New-Tork in 1 827, and entered as a 
student in the National Academy of Design. In 1829 he 
commenced painting professionally, and soon produced works 
which are honourable to himself and to the institution which 
aided his progress. 

E. D. MARCHANT— 1829. 

This gentleman has exhibited several portraits of superior 
merit in the gallery of the National Academy, and one or fwo 
groups entitling him to praise in composition. Of prepos- 
sessing manners and undoubted abilities, he must succeed in 
the profession he has chosen. 

WILLIAM SIDNEY MOUNT— 1829. 

This young artist, who has displayed uncommon talent both 
in fancy pictures or compositions of figures, generally rustic 
and comic, and at the same time in portrait painting, was born 
at Setauket, Long Island, on the 26th of November, 1607. 
At the age of seven he lost his father, a substantial yeoman 
cultivating his own farm, and *^ to the age of seventeen," he 
has said, ^^ I was a hard working farmer's boy." An older 
brother at this time, 1824, sent for him to New- York, and 
look him as an apprentice to sign painting. This brother, 
H. S. Mount, was above the ordinary standard of that occu- 
pation, and William strove to excel him. He eagerly sought 
and examined pictures, and West's " Madness of Lear" and 
** Ophelia" led him to study composition. His selecting these 
from among the pictures exhibited in the same place is a proof 
of his discriminating eye and correct taste. 

In 1826, he entered as a student in the National Academy 
of Design. In 1827 he gave up the occupation of sign paint- 
ing, and for the improvement of his health, returned to his 
first occupation, the culture of the earth on the paternal soil ; 
but painting could not be forgotten. In 1S28 he painted his 
first picture — a portrait of hiiuself : and in 1829 he com- 
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JAMES FREEMAN— DUNCAN FERGUSON— M. C. 
IX) RRY— ANDREW RICHARDSON— 1832. 

Mr, Freeman was thrown upon his own resources at a very 
early age. He was born at Grand Passage, Nova Scotia, 
(whither his parents had removed from the United States,) in 
the year 1810. At the age of eight he was brought to Otsego 
county, N. Y. Through difliculties and hardships he made 
his way to the city of New- York, to gain instruction in draw- 
ing and painting. He applied to me for that purpose in 1 826, 
and received freely such as I could give. I have always de- 
clined taking a pupil, but never refused my advice or instruc- 
tion. He entered himself a student of the National Academy, 
and has worked his way to the honour of being an academi- 
cian. He attracted much attention by exhibiting the head of 
an old revolutionary soldier, hired to sit as a model. I re- 
member Henry Inman saying, I should be proud to be the 
painter of that head. Freeman has since painted larger pic- 
tures : but none better. It is in the possession of John I. 
Morgan, Esq. Mr. Freeman, with perseverance and the pre- 
servation of his good habits, must be an eminent painter. 

Mr. Fcr^ustm was born in New- York, the son of John 
Ferguson, £sq., at one time mayor of the city, and at his 
death, U. S. Naval ofGcer. Duncan was the pupil of bis bro- 
ther-in-law, R. W. Weir, and a student of the National Aca- 
demy. He has but recently commenced portrait painting, and 
has only to persevere and follow his teacher and he must suc- 
ceed. 

Mr. Torry is likewise a student of the National Academy 
of Design. I believe he is a native of New England. The 
last portrait I saw of his exhibition evinced a power that must 
lead with application to happy results. 

Mr. Richardson is an English gentleman, who has exhibited 
a number of landsca|>es at Clinton Hall. I am ignorant of 
his history. 

GEORGE W. TWIBILL— WILLIAM PAGE— 1832. 

Mr. Twibill was born in the township of I^ampetre, Dau- 
phine County, near Lancaster, Pennsylvania. The precise 
time of his coining to the city of New- York, I do not know. 
Having chosen painting as his profession, he was for a short 
time a pupil witli Parissien, (the third) but soon found a more 
efficient teacher in Henry Inman, with whom he placed him- 
self on the 10th of June, 1828. Mr. Twibill was soon a dis- 
tinguished pupil of the National Academy of Design, of which 
he is now a member. 
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Maverick, deceased, which I thought ought to command for 
them an employment that would make them independent with 
common application. 

Mr. Nefcsham is deaf and dumb, but endowed with much 
talent. I undestand that he is the draughtsman of the litho- 
graphic prints, issued by Childs &i Co. of Philadelphia.^ 

THOMAS U. WALTER— 1832. 

Thomas U. Walter, architect, was born at Philadelphia in 
the year 1804. He served a regular apprenticeship to the 
trade of bricklaying and stonemasonry with his father. Du- 
ring his apprenticeship he devoted his leisure hours to the 
study of architecture, having conceived a strong attachment 
to that art from his having been concerned in the capacity of 
bricklayer in the building of the bank of the United States, at 
Philadelphia, a work in which his father was engaged as a 
master mason, and at which he laboured with his own hands. 
He married in 1834. 

In the year 1825 Mr. Walter commenced business as a 
master bricklayer, still pursuing his favourite studies, which 
were greatly facilitated by a natural talent for drawing, and 
an acquaintance with the science of mathematics. In the year 
1830 lie became a pupil of William Stickland, Esq. under 
whose instructions he devoted his whole attention to the study 
of architecture and engineering for eighteen months. 

In the early part of the year 1832 the designs of Mr. Wal- 
ter for the new county prison, at Philadelphia, were adopted, 
and committed to his charge for execution. This extensive 
establishment is now almost completed, and presents a beauti- 
ful specimen of castellated architecture. 

Mr. Walter is also engaged as architect in the construction 
of the " Girard College for orphans," at Philadelphia, a 
building chaste and magnificent in design and eirgant in exe- 
cution, being a perfect example of the Grecian Corinthian 
order, the columns of which are each six feet in diameter, and 
more than 55 feet in height, the portico when finished will ex- 
lend around the whole building, and support an entablature 
and roof, all of which will be composed of white marble. 

Mr. Walter's designs for this establishment were adopted 



* The first lithof^raphic cstahliahment of which I havi^ any knowledge 
made amidst many diflicultieii hy Mr. Imltert, of New- York. Tliey are now al- 
most innumerable throufj^hout the Ignited States. But however beautiful or per- 
fect the plates are, the credit is transferred to the master of the establishment, 
and the artist is sunk This must chsnpe The artist roust he aniu>uncod, and 
■met be the Master. 
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FREEMAN RAWDON— 1834. 

Freeman Rawdon, line engraver and designer, is the first 
partner in the well known firm of Rawdon, Wright, Hatch 
& Co., New-York. He was born in Tolland, Connecticut, 
in 1804. Mr. Rawdou's first efforts were under the direction 
of a brother, an engraver at Albany. Mr. Rawdon's success 
in designing and executing vignettes gained him the employ- 
ment of the Commercial Bank at Albany. His powers and 
skill, my informant says, were tested with those of Gideon 
Fairman by the New- York Canal Company, and he gained 
their employment ; and in it executed a design emblematic of 
the union of the lake waters with the Atlantic, much to their 
satisfaction and his credit. Mr. Rawdon removed to New- 
York, and has established the present firm of Rawdon, Wright, 
Hatch &L Co. whose works are too well known to call for eu- 
logium. 

CONCLUSION. 

Collections of Pictures. In our extensive country these are 
so far asunder, and my knowledge of them so imperfect, that 
I fear my readers may exclaim, as it regards my account of 
ihem, " O lame and impotent conclusion." 

I am conscious that every branch of the tree I have endea- 
voured to rear will be but as a limb for others to graft on : 
but each may hereafter be made to flourish and bear fruit by 
some more skilful horticulturist ; but to leave metaphors for 
the plain and simple language of truth, at which I hope I am 
more worth, I mean not to waste words in apologies for the 
imperfections of my account of the collections of pictures in 
the country, but to tell all I know, and leave to others, who 
are interested in the subject, the pleasure of making it more 
perfect. 

As the first painter in point of time, of whom I have any 
knowledge, John Watson^ was found at my native place, Perth 
Amboy, so there was the first collection of pictures I have 
heard of; and what it was in magnitude or merit is only 
known by faint and obscure tradition. This existed in 1725. 
Snyberfs collection is the second that I can discover through 
the mists of time, and that, like the first, so indistinctly, as to 
be little more than a name. The date of this is 1728. Of 
the Hamilton collection we have more positive knowledge. 
It is mentioned in the biography of West. A Murillo is 
there spoken of, and it is certain there were other good pic- 
tures, but I have no record of them. We may date this col- 
lection from 1730 to 40. I have spoken of Trumbuirs col- 
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chase it for fifty thousand francs ; this i had from himself, 
in 1818, when I was at Antwerp, and saw the picture in 
his possession, as well as such of the other pictures as fell to 
his share. Mr. Calvert has two or three Flemish pictures 
left to him by Mr. Steer, but they are not of extraordinary 
merit." 

Portraits by Sir Joshua Reynolds have occasionally reached 
our shores. I remember one in the Farmer family, formerly 
of Perth Amboy : a beautiful head of Major Jasper Farmer 
when a youth. Mr. Gilmor mentions ^^ A portrait of old Mr. 
Carroll, by Reynolds, painted when he was in England ; but 
it is much faded. There are also several portraits by Sir Jo- 
shua, at Tulip Hill, West River, the seat of the Galloways, now 
belonging to Virgil Rexey, Esq. solicitor of the treasury.** In 
Annapolis, Baltimore, and other parts of Maryland, rich collec- 
tions of pictures are to be found. My limited means, and still 
more limited health, have not allowed me to explore or exa- 
mine these treasures. Mr. Gilmor says, ^^ Mr. Caton has two 
picture by Lawrence, and one by West, (the Kentuckian). Mr. 
James Hoffman has a portrait by Lawrence, one by Phillips, 
and one by Newton. Mr. Riddell has a portrait also by Sir 
Thomas." The same liberal gentleman, Mr. Robert Gilmor, 
has, at my request, sent me a catalogue of his valuable collec- 
tion, which I give. 

Lisi of S(ttne of tfu Pictures in the Ciilhrtion of Rof*rrt GUnuiTy of BaUimore. 

The finding of Moses, a Uriic painting on canvas, brought into Philadelphia by 
iho French emigrants at the roninirncrment of tho RrvoUiiiou. It l»eloiigeil 
to Savage tho artist. — Kirkttlux Vnuxtin. 

A scene on the river Wye, al AniAt«'rdain — IsUilnlpk litickhvyxrn 

A Fruit l*icce, one of his In'kI w(iiks.--J('Aii Dttrid IdUlrrm. 

Two Battle Putcct, brought into liallinioroby Cfroombridge.---/W/^fi)ifmmr 

A small I«andscape. — Wynants. 

The (f(H>graplier, a highly finisht>«l picture of the MaKter. — ArifHr Vinf*. 

A (ientleman holding a Wntch. A i«mall Pottrait, exquiHiirl) fuUHhtid, and Kent 
here byoneof lln* first connoisM'urs in Holland — -,1?i/ */*• Vtnf.\. 

A (';ird Party. Thi- prin<>ip.il fitl^re u l.idy. with her hark towai<lN llu- sp«>ctat(»r 
ThiM iN one of the Jinest sp«'rnn<'ns id the niattter to he lound ui any r<dhction, 
and in admirable prriM'rv.itioii Srh'clrd by the same vkwwmmmh* v\\ .--•'ViThurf'h. 

A (iarden Scene, with Ht.ihiary, flowers, and aniinalci A brillianl picture, se- 
l«»cte<l by the same connoiHMeur -—JtthH Wnninx. 

A ll«)man (/harity. S«'lecte«l by ihe hanu'.-- j>f#r/i// 

The Smokers. An engraved picturi>. — A V Ostiutf 

The Sailor. A fine ((|N'ciinen. Both of these seU'cted by 'he same ronnfM>- 
wwx.—A r. OstOiie. 

The Scalded Boy. Sclect«d by the Kaiiic ■■■Ftank Hulls 

Nymphs llagellaling a Satyr --- VttluHL'tH. 

A (Jalm.---H'i//irtia VamhnUr 

His own Portrait, (full•^lzed, halt h ngtii,) holding a I ighU'd candle This and 
the following (uctiires witi part of a cast of pictun-s hcnl by a gentleman m 
France to hn* bioiher in New <>i leans . biii being shipwrecked on the coast of 
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Two Fortraita, male and female. — Dc Craycr. 

Portrait of Mr. Coke, Chamberlain to George I.- -Sir Godfrey Kndltr 

Portrait of a Gentleman. — Govcrt Flinch. 

Small PorlraiUi of Grotius and his Wife. — Mcervclt, 

Fisherman's Hut. — Morltind. 

A Dutch Market : Large and finely coloured.— ■Syiyf/fr* and fjong Jan 

The Broken Pitcher; engraved by the artist.— T Barker^ of Bath. 

A landscape. — Ruyadal Barker. 

Three Pictures, with Cattle— i2a«a di Tiwli. 

Three fine Landscapes,— 7^A<niuu Cole. 

Interior of a Kitchen, equal to Gerard Douw— itfaWtn Zorp. 

Small Landscape — Hobbima. 

A fine Head of a Monk ; formerly Mr. Mcadc*8— f^^^^i^r:. 

Sick Beggar Boy : sent by the Dutch Connoisseur— Gcemou/. 

Portrait of a Lady, with a Veil — Maes. 

landscape— Wm. G. Wall. 

River Scene — A. Waterlo. 

Portrait of a Child— G. Stuart Newton. 

Architecture — Van Delon. 

Repose in Egypt. A fine picture, tent him by Greenough from Florence— fV«ii' 
cuco Albano. 

One of the Heads in the cartoon of Ananias, in Fresco, from the collection of 
the Corsiglore Galignani at Salerno ; afterwards belonged to Rigaud, the R, 
A. and brought to New- York by a gentleman sixteen years ago. N. B. The 
letters of Rigaud the son, and of Bacon the sculptor, go to support its claim 
to originality — Raphael. 

Portrait of Miss Kelly, in Julia — Sully. 

All the preceding are undoubtedly original. There are about 130 not men- 
tioned, being either by the same masters, or of doubtful character, or not of suf- 
ficient importance to be thus noticed. 

A large landscape, with grand Architecture. Brought from France by Vander- 

lyn for Col. Burr, and sold at Mr. Astor's sale. — Francisco Millc. 
View of the Plautian Tomb at Tivoli. — Vcrboom. 
Boys at Play. Imitation of baa relief. — Jacques dc Witt. 
Nymphs Bathing. Two pictures. — FocUmbcrg. 

An Lnglish Actor in a Spanish Dross ; unfinished. -/foZ/cr^ Edge IHnc. 
Portrait of the Marquis of Buckingham in his robes, as Lord Lieutenant of U**- 

Ifuid.—TrumbuU. 
A Party Carousing. — Brotpcr. 
Italian Architectural Piece. — Berkheydcn 
Satyr and Nymphs. — B. Graai. 
Himself and his Wife eating a Pie. Sent by the Dutch connoisseur.— Jan 

Stccn. 
Poultry. Sent by the same. — Hondrkoeter. 
Game Cocks Fighting. A fine si>ecimen. Brought from Europe by Accambal, 

the French consul, thirty years ago. — Hondckoctcr. 
Portrait of Washington ; painted for me two years before his death.— fVtiArr/ 

Stuart. 
St. Francis. — Cigoli. 
Several Landscapes by — Tko*. Douffhly. 
Old Woman pouring Water out uf a Pitcher from a Window Equal to G. Douw. 

Van Tol. 
A very fine I>andscape, with Cattle ; brought from France by a gentleman of 

Boston. It is engraved by La Bas Martini. — N. Bcrchcm. 
Bi'attie's Minstrel. — Washtngfun Alhton. 

Besides other works of art, Mr. Gilmor possesses Greenough 's Suitue of 
Byron's Medora, said to be of exquisite workmanship. 

The ^collection o( Joseph Bonaparte is noted under the bio- 
graphy of Thomas Sully, with his remarks on some of the 



Encouragers of artists and arts. 

Paff has rivals in this latter branch of the- collector's avoca- 
tion iu Mr. John Allen, likewise of New-York, who possesses 
treasures of the works of the engraver, and Mr. Ithiel Town, 
whose splendid library I have noticed, has likewise a magnificent 
collection of prints. Hereafter, if this work shall be found to 
interest the public, $ome younger lover of the Arts of Design 
•may add the names of artists, friends to art, and collectors of 
works of art, which have escaped the view of an aged valetu- 
dinarian. 

George P. Morris, Esq. editor and proprietor of the New- 
York Mirror,deserves our notice and thanks as a friend of artists, 
and the arts of design. By the engravings which ornament this 
popular work, taste is propagated, and the study of the fine 
arts in all their branches encouraged. In the very expensive 
plate of *'The Presidents," portrait painters and the first en- 
gravers were employed at liberal prices. The designs of seve- 
ral artists in landscapes and other subjects have done honour to 
the country, and added reputation to those employed. 

Notwithstanding the gratitude due to those who bring us 
the works of the old masters, I cannot but feel, as a living 
artist^ that the collectors of the pictures and statues executed by 
their contemporaries, and those who otherwise give them encou- 
ragement and employment, are more entitled to praise than any 
purchaser of the works of by-gone days. In this point of 
view 1 think Dr. Hosack, James Fenimore Cooper, Philip 
Hone, George P. Morris, Luman liecd, G. C. Verplanck, and 
many others, more entitled to thanks in these pages, than any 
collector of the works of antiquity, without denying the utility 
of such collections or their eflect upon art. 

I have endeavoured to show the progress of the Arts of 
Design in the colonies of Great Britain, slowly feeling their 
way amidst the darkness of ignorance; and their rapid advance 
as soon as those colonies had l>econie an independent empire, 
governed by republican principles. I have traced the arts from 
a dependent infancy, feeble and tottering, to that state of matu- 
rity which corresponds with the political state of the country and 
its unparelleled growth in knowledge and power. Within the 
short space of one man's life we see arts which were unknown, 
successfully taught and practised throughout the wide extent 
of the republic, and in regions which were unexplored by 
civilized man within half a century. 

However discursive I have been in this work, I have had 

but one object in view : to show the steps by which the arts 

that place the civilized man so far above the savage, not only 

in power, but enjoyment, have arisen in Auierica, to a level 
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Mv limits arc exceeded, and 1 can only notice in an Appendix, the artists of 
whom, or from whom, I could obtain but shght information. Very many are 
doubtless altogether omitted. 



ARCHITECTS, 

Jtthn IFavUand^ an Rnglish artist, now in Philadelphia. 

Martin R. IJwmpson^ New-York. 

tfoban^ Washington, D. C, gained the premium for the plan of the President's 
House. GcoTf^t Hadjidd^ Washington, gave the plan for the Executive Offices, 
and the plan of the City Hall, same place : died 1826. 

WUHam SmaUj Baltimore, is now the architect of the Exchange Hotel in that 
city. 

Peier Harrison, of Newport, 1760. 

Hubert Carey Long^ built the Union Bank, and St. PatiPs Church, Baltimore 

John LenthalLgreai grandson of the ci-divant president of the parliament, 
under Richard Uromwell. This gentleman was employed by Latrobe in the 
public buildingsof Washington and highly valued. 

/>r H't/Ztant Tliomton^ a man of rare genius, who deserves a more ample page 
than I can give him. He designed the Capitol at Washington. 

Charles Dullfinck^ was appomtod survevor of the public buildings at Washing- 
ton on the resignation of Latrobe in 1818, he finished the rebuilding of the capitol. 
I have no memoir of this gt^ntleman. 

John //. /?. Isotrobe^ the oldest son living of B. H. Latrobe, is a lawyer of Bal- 
timore, but an amateur architect, draughtsman and painter. 

II. //. Latrobe, the youngest son of the celebrated architect, is professionally 
an arrhiteot, and has alnuidy distinguished hinist^lfas such. 

Ilfury Seiien lioncral Latrohc, the oldest son of B. Henry Latrobe, was bom in 
1793, and gave earlv proofs of extraordinary talents. He was instructed, after 
graduating at St. Mary's College, Baltimore, by Mr. Godefroi, in civil anu mili- 
tary architecture, and then entered his father s office, finished hisetlucation with 
him, and assisted in the public works at Washington. Sent to New-Orleans 
to carry his father's plans mto execution, as above mentiomtl, his lal>ours were 
interrupttrd by the invasion of the English, against whom he served as assistant 
engintMT to Major Latour, and signalize<l himself by his skill and gallantry. In 
IHI5, \\e. WQH apiNunti'd a coiumiHsiuncr for the cnrtion of a lii;hthous(:. His 
dt'sign fi»r this Htrurture is thought one of thr most siuiftle and beautiful of the 
kind. In \'^Ui all lii.n worksfor the bringing water to N<w Orleans wm'dihtroy- 
ed by fire, and while endeavouring to rt innly the niimhief, he was S4'ixed with 
fi'vrr, and died iit August after an illncHs of five days. 

Afr. Stone of New Haven, a promisjiig young architect, is just rising to notice 
in that city. 
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SCULPTORS, 

OF WHOM MT LIMITS WILL NOT ADMIT A MOBB DBTAILKO NOTICB. 

Cardtlli an Italian, in America about 1818, only remembered ae leaving two 
casts from modellings by himself of Mr. and Mrs. Trumbull. 

Causielf an Italian who sculptured the Washington for the monument at Balti- 
more, and several subjects for Congress at WashmiEton : he die<l at the Havana. 
In 1816. a subscription was opened to raise one hundred nnd fifty dollars for a model 
of Washington to be placed in the Pennsylvania Academy. He modelled an e<]ue«- 
Crian Btatueof Washington at Ncw-Vork. The corporation granted him a place to 
work in, and the statue was exposed in the park. It was put up on the 2d of 
July, 1826. Gausici called himself a pupil of Canova : but Mr. Weir aaked a 
nepliew of the sculptor if he remembered him. He replied, " I was Mrith my un- 
cle from infancy to the time of his death. I never heard of the man." 

PersicOf an Italian. 

Ball Hugfusy an Englishman, executed a group as a monument for Bishop 
Hobart, and several busts, and undertook other work : he was the pupil of Baily of 
London. 

Robert E. Launitz^ I believe an Italian and now in New-York, connected in 
business with John Frazee. 

Mr8. Luvton modelled, and presented a bust of Governor Throop to the Na- 
tional Acauemy of Design. 

CapeUanOj an Italian : executed the statue on the column of the Battle Monu- 
ment at Baltimore, and the basso relievos on the shaft. 

Auguatin Chevafier, a native of France, executed the basso relievos of the 
Union Bank, Baltimore, and designed the Facade of the Maryland Insurance 
Office in South-stroct. 

Appendix to the biography of John Frazee. 

See page 268, Vol. II. Frazee got rid of his partner, but incurred dbbt which in- 
duced hard work among the tombstones, his only employment, and strict eco- 
nomy. So ignorant was he at this time, that he had never heard of the Americaii 
Academy of Fine Arts at New- York, and when told that it was an exhibition of 
pictures and statues, he was puzzled to know how that could constitute an aca- 
demy. Ck>n8cions of i^orancc, and thirsting for knowledge, Praxee applied as- 
skluously to books for instruction. In 1815, he lost his oldest child, a son, and oa 
his tomb-stone made his first attempt on the human figure — it was a rq>resenta- 
tion of " Grief." At this time, Frazee employed himself in carving for the cabi- 
net-makers in the evening: he likewise cut letters in steel for branmng. Remov- 
ing to New- York, Frazee in conjunction with his brother William, opened a mar- 
ble-shop in Greenwich-street, the firat of May 1818. Statuary muhle costs in 
the block t22 per cubic foot. Two thousand dollars have Doen paid in nine 
months by Frazee for this article. Mantel-pieces and tombstones occupied Fra- 
zee for some years, and from 1819 to 1823, his principal study vras lettering, which 
he carried to high perfection. To this was united monumental memoriaJfl in mar- 
ble, which our churches may long be proud of. It was not until the| year 1820, 
that Frazee saw the casts in the old academy. His child's model caused an in- 
troduction to Trumbull, who told him that nothing in sculpture ** would be want- 
ed in this country for yet a hundred years.*' Frazee says in all his conversation, 
he was "cold and discouraging respecting the arts, and exclaims, **Is such amaa 
fit for a president of an Academy of Fmc Arts?" In 1826 he finished his first 
bust in marltio, John Wells, Kso. This bust he modelled fh)m an imperfect pic- 
ture, and then executed it in marble without teacher or instruction. He contrived 
a machine for assisting him to transfer the likeness of the model to the marble. 
The monument and bust cost $1000. At the instance of the Hon. G. C. Ver- 
planck. Congress appropriated $600 in 1R31, for a bust of John Jay, and Pratee 
executed it much to the satisfaction of his employers, and his own feme. The 
bust of Nathaniel Prime opened his way to Boston. In 1833, Thomas W. Ward, 
of that city having seen it, induced his friends to order busts of Daniel Webster 
and Dr. Bowditch— it grieves mo that I cannot relate the anecdotes of Frazee 
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respecting the sitiintjs of these eminent men. Wehster at the request of the 
sculptor, dehvered a cuncrest^iunnl speech while Frazee modelled. In addition 
to what I have said, I will give the names of some of the portraits he has model- 
led more recently, "Judge Story— Judge Prescott— Thomas H. Perkins and John 
Lowell." In 1831, Fra/^e entered into a partnership with Robert E. Launitz, who 
had for two years before worked with him as a journevmen at ornamental sculp- 
ture. Mr. Frazee is determined to execute the "whole figure," as he says, with- 
out visitmg Italy. 1 conclude this brief notice of my very ingenious countryman 
of New- Jersey, by mentioning his family. His first wife dieclin 1832, leaving him 
with five children, (having lost five) and he is married to a second ; Lydia, daugh- 
ter of Thomas Place of New-Vork. Notwithstanding the propnesy of Mr. 
Trumbull, Mr. Frazee is in full employment, and the demand for sculpture in 
our happy country is daily increasing. 



ENGRAVERS, 

op WHOM M7 LIMITS WILL NOT PERMIT A MORE DETAILRD NOTICR. 

S. Jocelyn of New-Haven, and now in New- York, is, I believe a designer of 
vignettes for bank notes, and engraver of them. 

J. W. CasMear. has distinguished himself as a draughtsman, and by the plate 
of the seven presidents, engraved for the New- York Mirror. He is a pupil of the 
National Academy, and of A. B. Durand. 

Cheruyt of Connecticut, is in London, and stands high among the engraveiv 
for the Annuals. 
C. Childs has long been established in Philadelphia. 

llnderxrood is spoken of as distinguished for talent. Harris engraved in Bos- 
ton, 1798. 

»S!. H. Gimbcr is an English artist of merit, and designs as well as engraves. 
K. Wdlmore is the engraver of Longacre's portrait of the Hon. Edward Living- 
ston, for the National Portrait Gallery. 

W. Humphries is the engraver of Trumbull's portrait of General Putnam, for 
the same. 

7*. /?. IVcUh engraved Gk)vemor Cass and Bishop White from Longacre, for 
the same. 
J. B. Porrtat engraved Jarvis*s McDonongh for the same. 
1\ Woolnoth engraved Daniel D. Tompkins, Vice President of the United 
States, from Jarvis, for the same. 
Rdward Scriven engraved General Moultrie from Trumbull for the same. 
nimajiy an English engraver, executed the portrait of Thomas Eddy the philan- 
thropist, from Dunlap. 

R. W. Dodson^ engraved General Jonathan Williams for the National Portrait 
Gallery, from Sully. 

James Wood, of Charleston, S. C. Charles Simons^ of Charleston, S. C. : 
both directors of the South Carolina Academy of Fine Arts. 

Nease^ engraver aad die-sinker at the mmtof the United States, Philadel- 
phia, 1B33. 

Reich, once die-sinker at Philadelphia, employed by the mint, was the best 
artist in his line Philadelphia has had. He was passionately fond of music III 
health obliged him to retire to the west, where he died. 
Cassali, New-York. G. Parker, 

J. P. Harrison was the first engraver who practised west of the Alleghanies : 
he was established in Pittsburg, 1817. 

T. B. FVeemaru, Ksq.^ was for a long time the principal encourager of the trts, 
by publishing engravings in Philadelphia. In a list or artists employed by that 
gentleman, recently received from Mr. Nea^jle, I find George Isham Parkyns^ 
nquatinto engraver, 17%: Graham^ mezzotmto engraver, same date, both from 
England: Houston^ a red chalk engraver, from Ireland. 

One of the instructors of Alonzo HariwclL, an engraver on wood, was O. H. 
IJiroop, a copperplate engraver of I^ston. 

liVHam Hoaeland engraved on wood in Boston with Mr Abel Dowcn, and 
Mr. Hartwt^ll acknowledges obligation to him. 
r. Tojrpait, designer and bank note engraver, Philadelphia. 
J. SaWain, an engraver of great merit, Philadelphia. 
Tracy Edsoji, engraver, New- York. 
J. Paradise^ pupil of A. B. Durand, son of John. 
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John Blake H'hitc^ a native of CharlcHtoii. .South Carolina, born 1782, Htudifd 
under B. West. Originally intended for the law, he resumed its Htudy in 1804, 
and has practised as an amateur. He had a pieturc of merit exhibited in Boston 
in, 1833, called the " Grave Ilobbers." 

McLcllan^ a native of Ulster county, who studied in Italy about 1825, and is 
now painting in the United Slates. 

Z/oirma/i, Dorn in Pennsylvania, by trade a carpenter, made himself a painter 
through many difficulties, and visited Europe for improvement. He is now a 
portrait painter, as 1 believe, in Boston. 

Gustavus Chruncwald painted landscapes in 1832, in Bethlehem. 

Cr. W. Conaroe paints portraits in Philadelphia. 

Atr, EarU (probably a relation of the Earles heretofore mentioned) has painted 
portraits in London, and is now in the service of the United States. The por- 
trait of General Jackson, in Cassilear's plate for the Mirror, is from his painting. 

Mr. liamborough is a portrait painter at Shippen-port, Ohio. 

Street^ of Philadelphia, aimed at historical composition, and dic>d in Wash- 
ington city. 

G.Oakley^ an English amateur painter, who has exhibited several original com- 
positions of merit in the National Academy. 

J. Grant painted portraits in Philadelphia, 1829. 

Dfficky a miniature painter in Ncw-Vork. //. Muller. landscape painter, New- 
Vork, 1828. 

Afccr, enamel painter, Philadelphia. J. ii. Mifflin^ portrait painter, Philadel- 
phia, 1832. N. MunachisCy painter of historv and portraits, 98 Locust-8trt>el, 
Philadelphia, 1832. /'. Monachise^ ornamental painter as above. 

In 1796 7. B. fS-eeman employed a young portrait painter of the name of 
Bartello. J. Grimes studied with Joiiett, and is settled in the west. Parktr is 
mentioned incidentally in Stuart's life. 

Iltmnas Sully^ junior, (the son of the celebrated artist) now exhibits for the 
first time with the artists of Philadelphia, and is painting at Norfolk. (1834) 

Jane Sully^ his sister, has been longer known as an artist of merit; she is now 
Mrs. Darley. 

Greenough^ a brother of the celebrated sculptor, is painting in London. 

Jennings painted in London 20 years ago; from Philadel{>hia. 

M. Vanderchamp. a French artist, painted in New Orleans from 1830 to 34, 
and went home witn $30,000. 

Welfare^ of North Carolina. Daniel N. Duhois^ portrait painter, New- York. 

I>rexel painted portraits in Philadelphia, 1818. Persico^ miniature painter, 
Philadelphia. 

Jofin Clarendon Parley^ an artist of merit, Baltimore. 

J. J. AfapeSf an amateur miniature painter and friend to the Arts of Design. 

Pictro Anarra. an Italian painter and drawing master; taught Mr. Ncagle to 
draw in Philadelphia, and still resides there. 

Kdieard C. Potter^ a studcrit of the National Academy, who died in youth— a 
most amiable man and nromisini; artist. 

//. L. Forham^ New-Vork. W. Goodacre^ New- York. 

JSfiss Goodrich^ miniature painter, 1 l>elieve in Boston. Her pictures have much 
merit. Her portrait of G. Stuart is engraved for the National Portrait Gallery 
by Durand, and is thought like by Stuart's family. 

Peter Grain, New- York. Leihanau^ New- York. 

H'oodsidcs, of Philadelphia, paints signs with talent beyond many who paint 
in higher branches. 

Joncs^ of Boston, paintc<l landscapes and signs, and died inPhiladelfdiia. 

Joncsy scene painter in Boston, from England, draws well and is a good land- 
scape painter. 

James frrine. a Scotchman, now resident in Rome, visited this country in 1818. 

Prrcival^ Philadelphia, 1832. 

AfiddUton, Charleston, South Carolina. 

ihrucez^ a FU^mmincr, painted miniatures in New-York in 1805. 

A. Rider^ Philadelpnia, painted miniatures in 1813. He is a German and was 
the friend of Krimmel. 

J. W. lliU, landscape painter New- York. 

Ihrake, an English artist, visited New-York in 1821, and exhibited a full-length 
of Bonaparte, on the deck of the Belerophon. He went to Canada and painted 
successfully there. 

R. A. Salmon, South Boston, 1829. 

Mr. James painted in New- York twenty-five years ago, and afterwards in 
Uuchec. He was a native of New- York. 

lyfr. Eddie painted portraits in Now- York some years back. 
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NoTB A. 

This extract from a letter written by Mr. Latrobe to Wm. Jones, Esq. then secre- 
tary of the navy, on the occasion of his resigning his situation of superintendent 
of the works at the Navy Yard, admirably illustrates many parts of Mr. La- 
trubc's character, and shows the difficulties that he was obligt<l to contend with. 
It is a satisfactory vindication too against the charge that was so often made 
against him of extravagance; and in every particular does equal credit to his 
head and his heart. 

" I take this opportunity of asking you to devote a few moments of your valu- 
able time to an explanation respecting myself, which is called for only by a wiah 
that you should in all respects think well of me. 

"There is, perhaps, among all the persons holding employment under govern- 
ment, not one so unpopular as myself. That 1 should be so, is a thing quite of 
course. It results from the habits of my early life, which I cannot changeoy any 
effort that I can make. Having acquired the Knowledge, and been for some yean 
in the practice of my profession in Europe, I believe I have the despotism of man- 
ner, which belongs to all artists, and appears to be inseparable from some d€«ree 
of pubhc reputation. My efforts to lay aside a hauehtineas of deportment, which 
I am accused of, while treating of professional subjects, are awkward, because 
studied, and unnatural; and iliey cannot of course ne consistent. Employed in 
procuring convenience to the course of legislative proceedings, and often perso- 
nal accommodation to the members of tiu> legislature^ 1 have been justly accused 
of going on my own course, without consul tint; the wishes, or even informing the 
curiosity of those who are most interested in what I was doing; of sacrincing 
every tiling to the interests of my reputation hereafter; of keeping aloof from 
the members of congress in j>rivate association, and in general of acting as if in 
the performance of my public duties, I did not acknowledge, in any degree, the 
riglit of the legislature to direct my operations according to their humour, even if 
contrary to my wishes and judgment. 

"That this should be my character before the public, is as much a necessary 
result, even of my unl>«-ndiiig honesty, (and of honesty I may l>oast, without, 1 
hope, forfeiting mv claim to modesty.) as it might be of an irrational pride. My 
time has been fully employed. 1 liave had no assistance in the most laborious 
parts of my operations. My fainily has bi'en mv greatest and almost my only 
scone of short relaxation and of enjoyment. I couldonly have devoted my evenings 
to the members of congress, scattered through an extent of four miles in lengtn, 
had 1 the talent or inclination to visit or entertain them. But in truth. I neimer 
felt the wish nor the propriety of a jmear in p to consult anyone on my designs, or 
the mode of my o(>eration8, while I felt myself competent to pt^rform my duty 
without any assistance; and still less could I bend to solicit votes for the pas- 
sage of laws, as if I had a personal interest in the appropriations required, wnich 
the public good did not point out as ii(>cessai^. 

" My unp(M)ul:irity, therefore, has arisen from circumstances belonging to the 
invariable elleet of personal character on public measures, rather than from the 
charge which is in every l>o<iy*s mouth, and which is the only acknoitl edited 
charge against me, that of cxtraraeance. Of want of skill, or want of the very 
humble virtue, {K'cuniary integrity, my bitterest enemies have never accused me. 
But 1 am extravagant. Ami yet these very men erected the north wing of the 
capitol at the expense of 8330.000, a building half finished only, of lath and plas- 
ter, and rotten wockI internally, pavini; four and a half dollars for stone, p<*r ton 
and five to six dollars per thouM;uid, for bricks, while the south wing, in quantity 
and quulity, of iiiaierials of throe times the value, vaulted throughout, sculptun^ 
and paiiit(*d, stone costing from six to ten dollars per ton ; bric'ks from seven to 
eight dollars per thou8aiid->was budt by me for 8274,000. The fact would be 
proved on investii;ation both here and in Philadelphia, that my works are the 
chrnpest yet ereeie<l in tli« United States. Their appearance is against iheni. 
They have a more magnitieeiit look^ of course a more expensive /ooJIr than 
others. 

"TIrre is another subject which 1 do not touch upon without regret, I mean 
the positive instruetioiis of Mr. Ji'tTerson in respect to design, and to calls for 
monry, which lif aflerwards, wlun e*»nsure ensued, did not ;n/6/t'c/y justify, leav- 
ing mo to hear the blame of extravagance and of inadequate rstiniat<>s. Of this 
kind were his |)ositive orders that I should intrmluce Connthian columns into the 
Hous<.> of Representatives, and put one hundred lights of plate glass into the 
ceiling, contrary to my declared judgment, and earnest entreaties and represen- 
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tirely untouched, and they are now as clean and perfect as ever. Two other 
committee rooms liave escapcMl, and the gallery stairs have none of thenr wooden 
dressings injured. Above stairs, the committee room of Ways and Means, and 
accounts, is uninjured, and the whole of the entrance, with all the sculptured 
capitals of the columns, has fortunately sufiered no injury but in the plastering, 
and that from the wet and frost of the wmter. In the House of Representatives 
the devastation has been dreadful. There was here no want of materials for con- 
flagration, for when the number of members of Congress was increased, the old 
platform was left in its place, and another raised over it, giving an additional 
quantity of dry and loose timber. All the stages and seats of the galleries were of 
Umber and yellow pine. The mahoganv furniture, desks, tables and chairs, were 
in their places. At first they fired rockets through the roof, but they did not set 
fire to it They sent men on to it, but it was covered with sheet Iron. At last 
they made a great pile in the centre of the room of the furniture, and retiring set 
fire to a great quantity of rocket-stuflfin the middle. The whole was soon in a 
blaze, and so intense was the flame, that the glass of the lights was melted, and I 
have now lumps, weighing many pounds of glass, nm into mass. The stone is, 
like most free stone, unable to resist the force of flame, but 1 believe no known 
material would have been able to resist the effects of so sudden and intense a 
heat. The exterior of the columns and entablature, therefore, ezpandc^d far he- 
yond the dimensions of the interior, scaled oflj and not a vestige of fluting or 
aculptore remained around. The appearance of the ruin was awfully i^rand when 
I first saw it, and indeed it was terrific, for it threatened immediately to fall, so 
slender were the remains of the columns that carried the massy entablature. If 
the colonnade had fallen, the vaultingof the room below might have been beaten 
down, but fortunately there is not a single arch in the whole building which re- 
quires to be taken down. In the north wmg, the beautiful doric columns which 
surrounded the Supremo Court room, have shared the fate of the Corinthian 
columns of the Hall of Rcpres(>ntatives, and in the Senate Cliamt>er, the marble 
poUshed columns of fourteen feet shaft, in one block, are burnt to lime, and have 
fallen down. All but the vault is destroyed. They stand a most magnificent 
ruin. The west end containing the library, which was never vaulted, burned very 
fiercely, and by the fall of its heavy timbers, great injury has been done to the ad- 
joining walls and arches, und 1 fear that the tree stone is so much injured on the 
outsicle, that part of the outer wall must \>e taken down ; otherwise the exterior 
stands firm and sound, especially of the south wing; butofal>out twenty windows 
and doors, through which the flames found vent, the architraves, and other 
dressings are so injured, that they must bv replaced. All the pnrapct is gone. 

•' The most difficult work to be ucrformed was to take tlown the ruins of the 
Hall of Representatives. Our workmen all liesiiate<l iti touch it; to have erected 
a scafibld. and to have risked sinking the ruins with the heavy poles necessary 
to be used, was not to be thought of; an unlucky blow niraiiist one of the columns 
might have brought down one hundred ton of the entalilature, and of the heavy 
brick vault which restoil upon it. It therefore occurred to ine, to fill up the whole 
with fascimrs to the soffit of the architraves: if any thing gave way then, it would 
Dot fall down; the columns would l>e confined to their places, and the fascines 
would furnish the scaffold. The commissioners approved the scheme, but as 
time would be required to cut the fascines from the commons, Mr. Ringoid 
most fortunately recommendwl the use of cord wood, which lias l>cen adopted, 
and most successfully. Four fifiht) of the work i» done, and the retnamder is 
supported, and will In> all down in ten days. The cord wood will sell for its cost. 
It requireu five hundred cord to go half round; it was then shifted to the other 
side. I have already nearly conipletid the vaiilth of two stories, on the west 
side of the north wing, according to the plan Hubniitted by you, with the re|>ort 
to Congress in 1907. I need not, I hope, npoloirize to you for ihiti hnig detail. 
An alteration isproi>osed and adopted by the (>reHident, in the Hall of Renresea- 
tatives. I will send you a copy of my report, as soon as time will perimu'' 

Note C. 

Extracts from a letter qf Mr. LcUroht, (\fler visiling Mount Vernon, in 1797. 

"On the 6th of July I set off", havinir a letter to the president from his nephew, 
my particular friend, Bushnwl Washington, P!fMiiiir« . Having ali^'hied at Mount 
Vernon, I s«*nt in my letter of mtroduction, anci ualkt^l mio the portico, west H 
the river, in about ten ininuteH the president came to iiie. He wore a pLiin blue 
coat; his hair dressed and |M>wdered. There was a rrs/rve^ but no hauteur in hi* 
manner. He shook mc by the hand, said he was glad to aoe a friend of his 
napbew't, drew a chair, and deared me to sit down. Having inquirad after the 
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thought 1 could reach Ci)lchester thnt evening by daylight. 'Sir,' said he, 
' you sec 1 take my uwn way. If von can be content to take yours at my 
house, I shall be glad to see you here longer.' 

" CotTee was brought about six o'clock ; when it was removed, the president 
addressed himself to me, inquiring as to the state of the crops about Richmond. 
I told him all I knew. A long conversation upon farming ensued, during which 
it griew dark, and he then proposed going into the hall. He made nie sit down by 
him, and continued the conversation for above an hour. During that time he 

fave me a very minute account of the Hessian fly, and its progress from Long 
sland, where it first appeared^ through New- York, Rhode Island, Connecticut, 
Delaware, part of Pennsylvania, and Maryland. It has not yet appeared in Vir- 

finia, but is daily dreaded. The cultivation of Indian corn next came up. He 
welt upon all the advantages attending this most useful crop, and then said, 
that the manner in which the land was exhausted by it, the constant attention it 
required during the whole vear, and the superior value of the produce of land in 
other crops, would induce nim to leave off entirely the cultivation of it, provided 
he could depend upon any market for a supply elsewhere. 

"He then entered into the different merits of a variety of ploughs, and gave the 
preference to the heavy Botheram plough, from a full experience of its ments. The 
Berkshire iron plough he held next in estimation. He nad found it impossible to 
^et the iron work of his Botheram plough replaced in a proper manner, otherwise 
he should never have discontinued its use. I promised to send him one of Mr. 
Richardson's ploughs, of Tuckahoe, which he accepted with pleasure. 

Mrs. Washington and Miss Custis had left us early, and the president left the 
company about eight o'clock. We soon after retired to bed. 

"I rose with the sun, and walked over the grounds ; I also took a view of the 
house. The president came to the sitting room, about half past seven o'clock ; 
here all the latest newspapers were laid out. He talked with Mr. Lear about the 
progress of the works at the great falls, and in the city of Washington. Break- 
fast was served up in the usual Virginian style — tea and coffee, cold and broiled 
meat. It was very soon over, and for an hour afterwards, he stood upon the 
steps of the west door, talking to the company who were collected around him. 
The subject was chiefly the establishment of the university at the Federal city. 
He mentioned the offer he had made of giving to it all the mtercsts he had in the 
city, on condition that it should go on in a given time ; and complained, that 
though magnificent oflers had been made by many speculators, for tne same pur- 
pose, there seemed to be no inclination to carry them into effect. He spoke as if 
he felt a little hurt upon the subject. About ten o'clock he made a motion to re- 
tire, and I requested a servant to bring my horses to the door. He then returned, 
ana as soon as my servant came up with them, he went to him and asked him if 
he had breakfasted. He then shook me by the hand, desired me to call if 1 came 
again into the neighbourhood, and wished me a good morning. 

"Washington has something uncommonly majestic and commanding in his 
walk, his address, his figure, and his countenance. His face is however charac- 
terized more by intense and powerful thought, than by quick and powerful con- 
ception. There is a mildness about its expression, and an air of reserve in his 
manner which lowers its tone still more. He is sixty-four, but appears some years 
youngf^r, and has sufficient vigour to last many years yet. He was frequently 
entirely silent for many minutes, during which time an awkward silence seemed 
to prevail in the circle. His answers were often short, and sometimes approach- 
ed to moroseness. He did not at any time speak with remarkable fluency ; per- 
haps the extreme correctness of his language, which almost seemed studied, pre- 
vented that effect. He appeared to enjoy a humorous observation, and made 
several himself He laughed heartil v several times, and in a very good humoured 
manner. On the morning of my departure, he treated me as if I had lived for 
years in his house, with ease and attention ; but in general,.! thought there was 
an air about him as if something had vexed him." 



I am requested to correct my notice of Mr. Otto Parissien. He was not from 
France, but Prussia; and did not paint miniatures. He designed the ornaments 
of the silver- ware he dealt in, being a silversmith. (See Vol. L page 160.) 
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